$58,000,000.00  In  advertising — far  more  than 
has  ever  been  placed  in  any  similar  period  in 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 

Retailers  place  more  of  their  budgets  in  the 
Tribune  thon  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers 
combined.  Manufacturers  and  distributors  make 
it  their  primary  medium  in  this  market. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  you  and  your  advertising  counsel  a 
plan  that  will  help  you  build  a  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  for  your  brand  among  the  families  who 
read  the  Tribune.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with 
him  today? 


You  BUILD  the  strongest  consumer  franchise  for 
your  brand  when  you  place  your  advertising 
in  the  medium  from  which  consumers  do  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  buying  and  on  v  hkh  retailers 
depend  almost  exclusively  for  buying  action. 
And  that  medium  is  the  newspaper. 

As  Chicago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

The  buying  action  of  the  families  who  read 
the  Tribune  attracted  to  the  Tribune  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  December  31,1 953  over 


New  iveapous . . .  against  weeds 

Friendly  to  crop.s  .  .  .  deadly  to  weeds  —  uina/in^  new  ehenii<*als 

are  jiood  news  to  our  farmers  and  home  ‘jardeners 


\\  KKDS  cosl  AtiUMi'ca's  lidtiic  ■'ardriuTs  (-(uintless  liat-k- 
aclu's  —  aiitl  they  cost  America’s  larmers  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  cro[)  losses. 

SCIENCE  TO  THE  RESCUE — N(»\v  scientists  have  de¬ 
veloped  eln'micals  that  are  death  t(t  weeds  hut  harmless 
to  cro|>s.  One  of  these,  a  chemical  weed  killer,  has  al¬ 
ready  prov('d  eflective  in  protecting  more  than  50  kinds 
of  plants,  shrubs,  and  food  crops. 

HOW  DOES  IT  WORK?  The  se  cret  of  this  remarkable 
herbicide  is  that,  when  spraved  on  the  soil,  it  attacks 
weeds  right  at  the  surlaee.  That's  where  most  weed  se(>ds 
sprout,  riie  deej)er-rooted  crops  are  left  unharmed. 

OTHER  WEAPONS,  TOO— W  eed  killers  are  hut  one 


of  the  chernieal  toids  the  people  of  I'nion  (^rhide  pro¬ 
duce  for  our  farmers  and  gardeners.  I'heir  inseetieides, 
fumigants,  and  fungieides  proteet  growing  and  store*! 
crops  fntm  insects  and  fungi.  Fhese  give  the  grower 
addt'd  fn'edom  fr*»m  haekaehes  and  the  nightmares  of 
*Top  failure. 

FRII;  Learn  more  alnml  IH'.C's  rhemiral  aids  for  the  farmer  and 
gardener.  H  rile  for  C.raf!  .  itrrienlinral  ('hemieals  InKiklet  I). 

Umox  Carbide 

AMJ  CARBON  CORPORATION 

::u  CAST  42NU  S  T  K  K  K  T  llH<  V*  YOKK  17,  .N .  V. 

Ill  C:inuda:  l  .MON  CAKBIIIK  CANADA  LIMITED 


-  I  (id's  Trade-marked  Products  include  - - 

C’rao  Aurkiilmral  C’hiniiraN  N  mionaL  C'ailx.ns  .UllKSON  Klictro<lt>  SVN'IlItTIC  ORGANIC  C'llKMlCALS 

Ki.KCTROMU  MIoxs  ami  Mttals  PVROrA.X  (ia-  I’RKST-O-I.ITE  Acetylene  I’RESTOSE  Anti-Free/e  DyneL  Textile  Fibers 

Hay.nes  SteLI.II  E  Alloys  FA  eri  ADV  Flashlights  anil  Batteries  UNION  Carbide  BakeLITE,  ViNYLITE,  and  KrenE  Plastics  LiSDE  Oxygen 


Send 

today 

for 

samples 

of  this 

unique 

strip 

and 

page! 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


...  to  a  daily 
fiesta  of  fun  in 


. . .  the  comic  that  typifies  the  pace 
of  living  and  the  humor  of  south  of 
the  border,  the  land  of  sunshine 
and  serenades,  girls  and  gaiety, 
where  the  motto  of  men  is  manana! 
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IN  2-PAGE 


MICROFILMING 


Now  Micro  Photo  gives  you  BIGGER -THAN- 
EVER,  sharper  reading,  plus  all  the  savings  in 
2-page  newspaper  microfilming... thanks  to 
the  development  of  newer,  better  camera  tech¬ 
niques!  You  get  rnuch  larger  than 

those  possible  with  ordinary  2-page  process¬ 
ing  ...so much largerthatMicro Photo’s  new2- 
page  method  is  fast  replacing  the  older,  more 
expensive  one-page  style  . . .  insuring  easier 
scanning,  greater  speed  in  reference  work! 
Sample  films,  for  comparison  on  your  own 
reader,  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  request. 


Leading  newspapers  like  the  Hartford  Courant, 
New  Orleans  Times-Pieayune,  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  and 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  that  have  changedto  our  new  2-page  method. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 


lAJliat  Our  /%eaclerd  .Si 


Our  70th 


To  THE  Editor:  Congratulations 
'  on  your  70th  Anniversary.  You 
don't  look  it,  you  don’t  act  it. 
Your  publication  is  on  its  toes  and 
I  is  endeavoring  to  lead  an  impor- 
,  tunt  Held  of  communications. 

!  I.  H.  McGraw  used  to  say  that 
j  no  industry  or  field  of  business 
I  was  any  stronger  or  bigger  than 
'  its  leading  busine.ss  publication. 

You  have  a  great  responsibility 
I  and  you  are  carrying  it  out.  1 
'  know  you’ll  keep  up  the  work  of 
serving  the  field  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Edgar  Kobak 

341  Park  .Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York 

•  *  « 

Gee,  you’re  getting  old — that  is. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  wasn't  around  for  your  No.  I 
Lssue  but  I’ve  read  most  of  them 
pretty  thoroughly  for  the  last  27 
years.  If  thase  before  were  just  as 
informative  and  interesting  as  the 
issues  in  my  time,  you’ve  had  a 
glorious  70  years. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes 
as  you  enter  your  71st. 

Sam  B.  McCool 
I  Michipn  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

I  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  *  * 

1  congratulate  you  on  the  70th 
anniversary  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  your  42  years  of 
management.  The  paper  has  come 
a  long  way  since  I  first  saw  it 
and  it  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure 
to  know  you  and  your  very  able 
and  cooperative  staff. 

Walter  C.  Scott 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

«  *  * 

Seventy  years  is  a  long  time — 
somewhat  longer  than  I  can  re¬ 
member — and  for  a  publication 
to  be  continuing  to  grow  and  im¬ 
prove  at  that  age  is  really  an 
accomplishment. 

Chauncey  Brown 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

^  * 

Congratulations  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  70  years  of  distin- 
!  guished  service  to  the  press  and 
I  the  nation.  We  are  proud  to  have 
served  the  press  and  your  excel¬ 
lent  magazine  for  so  many  years. 

Walter  P.  Marshall 
j  President.  Western  Union 
1  Telegraph  Company. 

*  «  * 

Heartiest  anniversary  greetings 
from  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  as  you  start  your  71st 
year.  Your  solid  and  significant 
growth  over  the  past  70  years  is 
a  tribute  to  the  service  you  have 
given  to  the  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  nation.  We  are  pleased 


that  in  recent  years  you  have  giv-  I 
en  attention  to  the  medium  of  I 
broadcasting  and  your  news  and  I 
editorials  about  the  younger  com-  j 
munications  medium  have  been  of 
great  value  to  us. 

Sidney  H.  Eiges 
Vicepresident  in  Charge 
of  Press,  NBC. 

*  *  * 

I  see  that  you  are  70  and  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  looking  so  little 
like  it. 

William  P.  Steven. 
Assistant  Executive  Editor, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune 

Fund  for  Printing  Shrine 
To  the  Editor:  Solicitation  of 
the  publishing  industry  for  sup¬ 
port  of  The  American  Fund  for 
Westminster  Abbey  is  under  way. 
Tlie  fund  is  sponsored  by  a  non¬ 
sectarian  committee  of  Americans 
under  the  honorary  chairmanship 
of  Ambassador  Winthrop  W.  Aid- 
rich.  The  goal  is  $280,000,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  total  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  needed  to  repair  seri¬ 
ous  damages  caused  to  the  Abbey 
by  the  ravages  of  nine  centuries’ 
exposure  plus  the  shock  of  enemy 
bombs  during  the  Blitz.  A  cam- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Headlines: 

McCarthy  in  Texas  Talk  Lauds 
Daniel  and  Dies.  —  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  News. 

m 

Marilyn  Is  Almost  Gause  of 
Near -Riot. — Hinton  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  News. 

m 

3-year-old  Dies  of  Fatal  Shot. 

— Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times. 

m 

Nixon  Pat  Given  Ike. — Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

■ 

Hawaii  Tied  to  Alaska. — Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times. 

1 

Woman  Cited  In  Rear  -  End 
Crash. — San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde-  i 
pendent-]  ournal. 

■ 

Wounded  Woman  In  Grave  i 
Shape. — Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 

■ 

Italian  Circle  to  Seat  Heads. —  | 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 
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Sixth  in  a  senes  of  friendly  talks  about  the  movies 


DITOR  & 


What’s  All  This  Fuss  About 
the  Movie  Code? 


Well,  it  isn’t  much  of  a  fuss,  really — just 
the  usual  rash  of  headlines  that  always 
breaks  out  whenever  somebody  tosses  a 
brick  at  some  respected  person  or 
institution. 

This  time  the  target  was  the  motion  picture 
industry’s  Production  Code,  that  body  of 
principles  which  has  guided  the  making  of 
movies  for  the  last  25  years.  As  we  re¬ 
marked,  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  fuss,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  revealed  once  more  the 
solid  backing  the  Code  enjoys  both  in  and 
outside  the  film  industry. 

We  are  sure  newspaper  people  will  feel  as 
we  do.  For  they,  too,  have  done  their  work 
under  what  might  be  called  codes — copy 
desks,  editorial  policies,  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  As  some  of  our  people  have  done, 
they  have  grumbled  occasionally;  but  all 
newspaper  executives  realize  that  if  every 
member  of  the  staff  had  his  way  the  next 
day’s  paper  would  be  a  mess. 

It  was  realized,  25  years  ago,  that  the  un¬ 
inhibited  production  of  movies  by  a  lot  of 
rugged  individualists  could  result  in  real  in¬ 
dustry  problems.  It  was  this  that  brought  on 
the  movie  code.  There  was  no  mystery  about 
it.  The  signatory  companies,  in  fact,  had 
only  two  thoughts  in  mind :  First,  to  keep 
their  pictures  acceptable  family  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  secondly,  to  protect  their  invest¬ 
ments.  Both  sensible  reasons. 


At  any  rate,  that’s  what  the  newspapers 
said  at  the  time.  Editors,  clergymen  and 
other  leaders  of  public  opinion  prai.sed  the 
film  industry  for  its  decision  to  adopt  self¬ 
regulation. 

Furthermore,  there  was  no  nonsense  about 
the  Code’s  being  a  form  of  censorship.  Then, 
as  now,  the  motion  picture  industry  was 
known  for  its  uncompromising  stand 
against  governmental  censorship.  No;  the 
Code  was  recognized  for  what  it  was — vol¬ 
untary  .self-regulation. 

Well,  that’s  the  story  of  the  Production 
Code.  We  think  it  has  worked  reasonably 
well.  Of  course  there  have  been  mistakes; 
the  people  who  run  the  Code  are  human 
beings.  But  on  the  whole,  the  Code  has  done 
what  it  was  designed  to  do:  pre.serve  the 
decency  of  the  American  movies. 

We  think  the  American  people  like  the  Code, 
too.  They  like  to  know  they  can  see  a  movie 
without  being  ashamed.  And,  believe  it  or 
not,  so  do  the  people  in  foreign  lands,  where 
tastes  in  certain  respects  are  supposed  to 
be  more  liberal.  At  least  they  flock  to  Amer¬ 
ican  pictures  more  than  they  do  to  their 
own. 

So  that’s  the  .story  of  the  Production  Code. 
Nothing  mysterious  about  it.  Just  plain 
common  sen.se.  (Incidentally,  we  have  an 
Advertising  Code,  too.) 


I 


Always  glad  to  answer  questions.  Just  send  them  in. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Long  Distance  Rates  Are  Low.  These  are  the  daytime  station-to- 
station  rates  for  the  first  three  minutes  and  do  not  include  federal 
excise  tax.  Long  Distance  rates  are  even  lower  after  six  every 
evening  and  all  day  Sunday, 

You  save  days  and  dollars 
when  you  go 

Long  Distance 


'I'hcre  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  time,  money 
and  waste  motion  Long  Distanee  telephone 
service  can  save  in  a  single  business  day. 

I  lere  are  only  a  few  of  many  things  you  can  do 
by  telephone:  Make  appointments  to  avoid  fruit¬ 
less  visits.  Complete  sales  with  new  contacts  or 
old  customers.  Make  purchases  at  advantageous 
prices  or  when  emergencies  arise.  Satisfy  com¬ 
plaints  promptly  and  personally.  Make  collec¬ 
tions  by  diplomatic,  friendly  discussions  of 
overdue  accounts. 

Many  companies  have  found  that  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  Long  Distance  pays  big  dividends. 


Ray  Erwin's 


(^olumn 


Editorial  Dept. 


Arch  NAPIER,  old  .\lbuqucrquc,  N.  M.,  writes:  “Perhaps 
your  readers  would  lie  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  Boy 
Scout  booklet  ‘Merit  Badge  Counselor  Guide’  lists  journalism  in 
the  same  category  as  bugling.’’  And  the  New  Yorl{  Times’  bulle¬ 
tin  of  second  guessing,  Winners  &■  Sinners,  issued  to  the  staff,  lists 
new  trade  names  of  the  current  scene:  “The  Drunkometer  should 
be  capitalized.  It’s  a  commercial  gadget  and  in  competition  with 
the  Alcometer  and  the  Intoximeter.’’ 

Book  Dept. 

A  new  book  about  Maefadden’s  New  Yor/^  Graphic  (1924-32) 
will  be  out  this  month.  (“Sauce  for  the  Ciander,’’  by  Frank  Mallen, 
Baldwin  Books,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.),  It’s  described  as  “a  sensa¬ 
tional  biography  of  an  erratic,  spectacular  and  fabulous  newspaper 
and  a  revealing,  unvarnished  chronicle  of  the  golden  era  of  speak¬ 
easies,  marijuana,  hop,  flop  and  slop  joints,  the  flapper,  street 
walkers,  jazz  and  butter  and  egg  men.” 

A  section  (Alumni — Cum  Laude)  is  devoted  to  sketches  of 
Walter  Winchell,  Ed  Sullivan,  Louis  Solxil,  Jerry  Wald,  Norman 
Krasna,  John  Houston,  Samuel  Fuller,  Gus  Edson,  William  E. 
Robinson  and  Arty  Auerbach  (Mr.  Kitsel  of  the  Jack  Benny  pro¬ 
gram).  There  are  15  page  plates  of  the  Graphic’s  startling  com- 
jK)site  pictures,  now  considered  in  some  quarters  as  collector’s 
items. 

The  subject  of  an  E&P  feature  story  last  year  is  one  of  three 
.Vlichigan  newsmen  connected  with  a  unique  publishing  venture 
far  from  the  usual  centers  of  the  book  business.  William  D.  Chase, 
librarian  of  the  Flint  Journal,  a  founder  of  the  Shaw  Society  of 
.America  and  a  leading  authority  on  Shaviana,  has  written  the  fore¬ 
word  to  the  first  complete  publication  of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s 
last  will  and  testament. 

His  partner  in  Apple  Tree  Press,  Flint,  a  small  publishing  house 
which  offers  the  Shaw  Will  as  its  first  volume,  is  Bud  Johns, 
Journal  reporter,  who  wrote  the  E&P  piece  about  Mr.  Chase. 

The  third  Journal  man  involved  in  the  Will’s  publication  is 
editorial  artist  Ken  Dolan,  who  designed  the  cover  and  did  a  new 
sketch  of  GBS. 


Advt.  Dept. 

A  new  and  “lawful”  reason  for  not  getting  an  ad  from  a  client 
has  been  found  by  Jim  McCord,  retail  salesman  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  When  burglars  entered  the  W.  T.  Grant 
store  through  a  window  in  the  advertising  department,  one  left  a 
perfect  footprint  on  a  layout  Jim  had  submitted  for  approval.  The 
[xilice  confiscated  the  ad  as  a  clue  and  refused  to  give  it  up. 

Ivy  Baker  Priest,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  received  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  a  Californian  that  currency  become  a  competitor  of 
newspafiers  by  leaving  one  side  of  paper  money  blank — the  white 
space  to  lie  sold  by  the  Government  for  advertising.  Mrs.  Priest 
smiled  and  “guessed”  the  idea  w’ill  not  be  adopted. 


Long  Distance  Doesn’t  Cost— It  Pays. 

Wc  Iia\c  sonic  suggestions  for  flic  profitable  use 
of  Long  Distance  in  Sales,  Purcliasing,  Admin¬ 
istration,  Traffic,  Production,  Engineering  and 
Accounting.  If  you  would  like  to  discuss  them, 
just  call  your  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Mail  Dept. 

Haviland  F.  Reeves,  business  and  industrial  writer,  Detroit: 

“Returning  from  a  month’s  trip  through  Texas,  I  was  intrigueil 
by  your  Feb.  6  column  on  Texas  nomenclature — and  would  like  to 
add  that  the  first  newspaper  to  greet  us  as  we  returned  to  ‘civili¬ 
zation’  after  a  sojourn  in  the  remote  Big  Bend  National  Park  was 
the  .dlpine  Avalanche.  I  was  reminded  of  two  Illinois  papers  I 
encountered  in  research  a  few  years  ago — the  Tampico  Tornado 
and  the  Prophetstown  F.cho.  The  latter  carried  a  streamer  note 
under  the  name,  boasting  that  there  were  X  New  Yorks.  X  Lon¬ 
dons,  X  Chicagos,  etc. — ‘but  only  one  Prophetstown  in  the  World.’  ” 
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1^  I  -  ♦  I  ^  -  I  I  «  I  Three  of  a  Series 

Educational  Standards  of  the 

a  Chiropractic  Profession 

^"T^HE  National  Chiropractic  Association,  recogniz- 
I  ing  the  necessity  of  scholastic  preparation,  early 
established  rigid  educational  requirements  for 
doctors  of  chiropractic.  These  have  been  progressive¬ 
ly  increased — as  the  science  of  healing  has  advanced 
^  so  have  the  educational  and  professional  standards 

The  minimum  academic  requirements  to  attain  a 
Doctor  of  Chiropractic  degree  constitute  a  full  four- 
year  curriculum.  Subjects  and  minimum  hours  are: 

Anatomy,  including  embryology  and 

histology  .  740  hours 

Physiology  .  240  hours 

Biochemistry .  180  hours 

Pathology  and  bacteriology .  520  hours 

Public  Health,  sanitation,  hygiene .  160  hours 

'  Practice  of  chiropractic  principles  and 

technique,  neurology  and  psychiatry, 

ophthalmology,  otolaryngology,  first 
aid  and  minor  surgery,  roent- 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology .  200  hours 


Total  . 4,000  hours 

This  curriculum  compares  favorably  with  those 
in  other  scientific  and  professional  fields. 


Today,  eight  chiropractic  colleges  qualify  scholastically  under  the  exact¬ 
ing  standards  set  up  by  the  National  Council  of  Education  of  the  National  Chi¬ 
ropractic  Association.  To  obtain  official  recognition  from  the  Association,  a 
doctor  of  chiropractic  must  have  met  preprofessional  entrance  requirements, 
must  have  passed  examinations  in  many  scientific  courses  after  enrollment, 
and  must  have  graduated  from  one  of  the  eight  accredited  colleges,  located 
throughout  America. 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association  is  constantly  striving  to  improve 
the  contributions  of  the  profession  to  human  welfare.  To  meet  the  more  exact¬ 
ing  health  requirements  of  our  age,  new  research  developments  are  under  con¬ 
tinuous  consideration  by  the  National  Council  on  Public  Health  and  Research. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 


NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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How  $1,000 
in  advertising 
produced  over  $25,000 

in  business 


When  nine  resorts  in  Pennsylvania’s  Pocono 
Mountains  banded  together  to  advertise  in 
The  Nev^r  York  Times,  they  got  back  more 
than  $25  for  each  $1  spent. 

Their  cooperative  promotion  appeared  in 
The  New  York  Times  Spring  Vacation  Sec¬ 
tion  last  April.  The  ad  cost  just  less  than 
$1,000.  It  produced  820  inquiries. 

This  made  the  cost  per  inquiry  $1.10,  or 
12^t  for  each  resort,  says  George  J.  Walsh, 
vice  president  of  Gunn-Mears  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 

Conversion  studies  of  previous  ads  show 


that  between  23%  and  34%  of  those  who  re¬ 
spond  actually  register  at  one  of  the  resorts. 

“On  the  basis  of  an  average  reservation  of 
two  persons  for  one  week,”  Mr.  Walsh  notes, 
“our  first  advertisement  in  The  New  York 
Times  produced  from  $25,000  to  $36,000 
worth  of  business.” 

New  York  Times  readers  are  the  prime  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  world’s  greatest  market.  They 
spend  more  for  advertised  products  and 
services.  Advertisers  know  this.  That’s  why 
The  New  York  Times  carries  more  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. . . 
and  has  for  35  years. 
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Personnel  Men’s  Advice 
Used  by  Many  News  Rooms 

New  Association  Reports  Growth; 

Editors  Participate  in  Panels 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Philadelphia 

Newspapers  everywhere  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  stress  the  importance  of 
personnel  relations  and  to  use  spe¬ 
cialists  in  that  field,  it  was  reported 
at  the  sixth  annual  conference  here 
last  week  of  the  rapidly-growing 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  As¬ 
sociation. 

Members  of  the  NPRA  were 
especially  pleased  by  an  increased 
use  of  their  services  by  news  de¬ 
partments  for  preliminary  screen¬ 
ing  of  job  applicants,  for  advice  to 
editors  on  final  selections  and  for 
welding  closer  family  ties  between 
staff  and  newspaper. 

Editors'  Views 

An  indication  of  the  increased 
acceptance  of  the  services  of  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  by  editorial  de¬ 
partments  was  the  fact  that  some 
outstanding  editors  came  here  at 
their  own  expense  to  participate 
in  a  spirited  panel  discussion  of 


"Personnel  Problems  of  News  De¬ 
partments.” 

“Personnel  relations  is  as  nebu¬ 
lous  a  term  xs  love  or  how  to  be 
happy  and  any  personnel  tech¬ 
niques  have  to  be  adopted  in  your 
own  way,”  asserted  Walter  D.  Lis¬ 
ter,  veteran  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
former  executive  of  New  York, 
Cleveland  and  Houston  newspapers. 
"Good  men  are  about  the  most 
precious  assets  any  editor  can  have 
— they  are  about  all  he  has.  All 
men  are  extremely  sensitive  and 
that  must  be  recognized  if  we  are 
to  deal  with  men.” 

Mr.  Lister  said  reporters  gener¬ 
ally  have  the  impression  their  ex¬ 
ecutives  do  not  care  whether  work 
is  good  or  bad,  which  is  like  talk¬ 
ing  into  a  dead  mike  or  an  actor 
playing  an  empty  house. 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind  never 
to  let  that  happen  and  have  tried 


to  work  out  gradually  a  program 
of  personnel  relations,  but  it  is  hard 
to  formalize  because  essentially  it 
is  informal,”  he  said.  "I  want  my 
staff  departmentalized  and  authori¬ 
ty  decentralized  with  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  hiring  and  firing  reporters  and 
rewrite  men.  He  has  to  work  with 
them  and  it  is  best  for  them  to 
know  he  can  do  something  for 
them.” 

Staff  Talks  Back 
A  staff  that  talks  back  is  Mr. 
Lister's  goal  without  quite  telling 
employes  to  do  that. 

“My  city  editor  says  to  me  ‘are 
you  crazy?'  and  I  love  it,”  he  re¬ 
marked  with  a  broad  grin.  ‘The 
staff  .should  be  kept  busy  —  too 
much  idleness  means  trouble.” 

It  is  the  Lister  policy  to  permit 
specialists  like  the  medical,  real 
estate,  political  and  labor  reporters 
to  work  their  own  hours.  He  wants 
to  give  his  workers  a  genuine  sen.se 
of  accomplishment  and  he  believes 
newspaper  staffs  today  are  doing 
the  best  work  yet  in  their  field  and 
that  they  are  going  to  do  better 
in  the  future. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  called  on 
newspaper  groups  to  join  in  spon¬ 
soring  a  booklet  that  will  attract 
more  and  brighter  high  school  .stu¬ 
dents  to  choose  journalism  as  their 
professions. 

Need  New  Faces 
“I  have  developed  a  theory  that 
we  are  not  replacing  our  seed  corn,” 
declared  Mr,  Jones.  “The  bright 
crowd  goes  elsewhere  and  we  get 
second  and  third  raters.  Last  year 
we  hired  six  or  .seven  and  only  two 
or  three  were  qualified.  I  do  not 
mean  there  was  a  generation  of 
giants  in  the  past  and  pygmies  at 
present  but  I  do  mean  we  are  miss¬ 
ing  the  new  generation. 

‘The  drop  in  journalism  school 
enrollment  is  double  the  drop  in 
all  other  colleges,”  he  reported. 

Mr.  Jones  blamed,  in  part.  Labor 
Department  reports  .stating  that 
employment  in  newspapers  will  not 
increase  and  that  syndication  of 
material  has  reduced  employment 
in  the  industry.  He  sakl  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  had  10  requests 
for  every  journalism  graduate  last 
year. 

“One  evil  of  our  business  is  that 
powder  pigeon  editors  get  up  and 
harangue  about  dismal  work  and 


Richard  W.  Slocum 


Slocum  Seeks  Cut 
In  Newsprint  Cost 

Philadelphia 

Newsprint  manufacturers  were 
called  upon  to  lower  prices  by 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Asssiciation. 
(H  &  P,  March  27,  page  8). 

“It  might  be  the  right  time  for 
newsprint  manufacturers  in  their 
own  interests  to  review  their  oper¬ 
ations  and  situations  to  see  if 
there  are  things  they  can  do  to 
bring  to  the  American  newspaper 
publisher  newsprint  at  smaller  cost 
and  if  expenses  can  be  reduced,” 
said  Mr.  Slocum. 


low  pay,”  Mr.  Jones  asserted. 
“Many  editors  drive  kids  out  by 
bombastic  speeches  picturing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  distorted  fash¬ 
ion  Hollyw<x)d  employs. 

“We  are  the  greatest  salesmen 
in  the  world  and  have  the  greatest 
sales  device,  yet  we  let  General 
Motors  and  duPont  get  the  pick  of 
the  college  crop,”  he  continued. 
“Our  business  has  got  more  re¬ 
wards  and  more  satisfactions,  but 
they  get  the  best  braias.  We  must 
properly  describe  our  wages,  our 
social  standing  and  exactly  what 
it  means  to  be  a  real  newspaper¬ 
man.” 

Wants  Booklet 

The  lulsa  editor  declared  the 
time  has  come  for  the  industry  to 
join  in  putting  out  an  attractive 
illustrated  booklet  appealing  for 
high  schoolers  to  train  for  the  pro- 
‘’ession.  He  will  take  the  matter 
(Continued  on  Pane  .^4) 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Reladoas  Association: 
^ated,  left  to  right,  Edward  J.  Pelz,  New  York  Times,  vicepresident: 
Dorothy  Masterman.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  executive  committee  mem¬ 
ber;  Paul  W.  Bell,  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror,  president;  Standing. 
Franklin  H.  Smith.  Christian  Science  .Monitor,  executive  committee, 
and  Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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5  AP  Men  Do 
13-Part  Profile 
On  McCarthy 

The  Associated  Press  next  week 
begins  a  13-part  profile  study  of 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Wis¬ 
consin  Republican. 

Executive  Editor  Alan  J.  Gould 
said  the  project  was  undertaken 
to  provide  newspaper  readers  with 
a  detailed,  analytical  and  fully 
backgrounded  account  of  the  man 
whose  actions  figure  so  prominent¬ 
ly  in  the  news. 

The  series,  "The  McCarthy 
Story,”  will  be  carried  on  AP 
wires  for  use  in  Sunday  papers  of 
April  4,  11  and  18,  and  in  after¬ 
noon  editions.  Monday  through 
Friday,  April  5-9  and  April  12-16. 

Five  reporters  —  two  of  them 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners — were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  task,  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  personality  series  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  by  AP.  They  are  Don 
Whitehead,  Reiman  Morin,  Jack 
Bell,  Saul  Pett  and  Bern  Price. 
Messrs.  Whitehead  and  Morin  won 
Pulitzers  in  1951  for  Korean  war 
coverage,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  re¬ 
peated  in  1953  with  his  reporting 
of  President  Eisenhower's  visit  to 
the  Korean  front. 

Ihe  five  have  spent  weeks  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  talk¬ 
ing  with  Senator  McCarthy,  his 
friends,  his  critics,  associates  in 
the  Senate  and  the  folks  back 
home  in  Wisconsin.  Other  AP 
newsmen  have  contributed  count¬ 
less  hours  in  research. 

1  hey  have  delved  into  his  back¬ 
ground  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate;  his  speech  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  when  he  loosed  his  first 
accusation  of  Communists  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  hey  have  probed  into 
the  man  himself,  his  aides,  his 
operations  and  his  motives.  And 
they  have  dwelled  upon  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  his  future,  as  seen 
from  both  sides. 

A  particularly  significant  part 
of  the  daily  scries  is  an  exclusive 
question-and-answer  interview  with 
the  Senator  conducted  by  Messrs. 
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Morin  and  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  has 
watched  him  since  he  first  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Additionally  AP  Photographer 
William  C.  Allen  obtained  exclu¬ 
sive  pictures  for  the  series,  which 
are  being  moved  in  conjunction 
with  the  stories  to  which  they 
apply. 

The  first  story  deals  with  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  and  his  policies 
as  a  national  and  international  is¬ 
sue.  Written  by  Mr.  Morin,  it  ex¬ 
amines  the  violence  of  opinion 
aroused  by  the  Senator  in  his  own 
party  and  the  reluctance  of  some 
Democratic  leaders  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  speak  out  against  him. 
Mr.  Morin  based  his  article  on 
careful  research  and  countless  in¬ 
terviews  in  order  to  make  a  fully 
rounded  presentation,  Mr.  Gould 
said. 

The  second  Sunday  story  con¬ 
cerns  McCarthy  in  Wisconsin — 
how  the  residents  of  his  home 
state  feel  toward  his  controversial 
stand. 

The  concluding  Sunday  article 
looks  at  McCarthy  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  the  struggle  for  control 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  series  for  afternoon  papers 
will  deal  with  Senator  McCarthy’s 
history,  concentrating  on  some  of 
his  more  notable  investigations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  current  dispute  with 
the  Army. 

■ 

President  Asked 
To  Rescind  Order 

Laf.wette.  Tnd. 

Drysdale  Brannon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Marion  Chronicle, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Associated  Press  at  a  two- 
day  Spring  meeting  here  last  week. 

Bruce  Temple,  Bloomington 
Herald  -  Telephone,  was  named 
vicechairman. 

The  editors  approved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  President  Fisen- 
how'cr  and  Attorney  General 
Brownell  to  rescind  authority  of 
17  government  department  heads 
to  classify  information  in  grada¬ 
tions  of  secrecy  when  it  did  not 
deal  directly  with  national  secur¬ 
ity. 

■ 

Organized  Hot-Rod 
Races  Are  Exposed 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Apparently  as  a  result  of  “hot- 
rotl  racing”  stories  published  in 
the  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald 
following  a  serious  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  March  21,  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  clandestine  sport 
was  in  prospect  this  week. 

For  some  time,  police  have  been 
attempting  to  trap  hot-rodders  late 
at  night  on  Highway  168,  which 
runs  through  open  country.  News¬ 
paper  stories,  one  quoting  an  an¬ 
onymous  informant,  were  the  first 
public  indication  that  hot-rod  races 
were  being  held  frequently  on  an 
organized  basis.  Editorials  called 
for  action  by  the  police. 


'Jock'  Whitney 
Firm  Acquires 
TV  in  Tulsa 

A  link  between  television  and 
newsprint  mill  interests  was  ef¬ 
fected  this  week  when  Howard  E. 
Stark,  New  York  broker,  arranged 
for  purchase  of  KOTV,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  by  a  John  Hay  (Jock) 
Whitney  corporation. 

The  $4,000,000  transaction,  if 
approved  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  would 
be  financed  by  J.  H.  Whitney  & 
Company  which  has  other  TV 
interests  in  community  antenna 
systems. 

Richard  Croft,  a  Whitney  part¬ 
ner.  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
one  of  the  major  suppliers  of 
newsprint,  and  the  Whitney  family 
is  the  owner  of  the  largest  block 
of  stock  in  that  firm. 

KOTV,  a  pioneer  video  outlet 
which  went  on  the  air  in  1949, 
and  presently  the  only  station 
serving  the  Tulsa  area,  has  been 
owned  by  Mrs.  Helen  Alvarez. 
Jack  D.  Wrather,  Mrs.  Mazie 
Wrather  and  General  Television, 
Inc.  Mr.  Wrather,  a  Texas  oil 
producer,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Alvarez,  have  broadcast  interests 
in  several  other  cities.  They  will 
continue  as  directors  in  the  Whit¬ 
ney-backed  firm,  Osage  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation.  C.  Wrede  Pe- 
tersmeyer,  a  Whitney  partner,  is 
president. 

% 

New  Trial  Granted 
After  Verdict  of  S2 

I  \s  VeTi  VS,  Nev. 

A  new  trial  in  a  lib.jl  suit  has 
been  ordered  by  Federal  Judge 
Roger  T.  Foley  on  a  motion  by 
the  winner  of  the  action,  former 
Nevada  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Charle.s  Tee  Horsey. 

In  February,  Justice  Horsey  was 
declared  to  have  been  maliciously 
libeled  in  a  political  advertisement 
prior  to  the  19.‘'0  election,  which 
be  lost.  The  advertisement  was 
inserteil  in  the  I.as  Vegas  Review 
Journal  by  the  Nevada  Citizens 
Committee,  both  of  whom  are  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  action. 

Judge  Horsey  sought  $328,000. 
A  jury  awarded  him  $1  actual,  and 
$1  exemplary  damages.  It  wa.s  on 
the  basis  of  the  award  that  Judge 
Horsey  sought  the  new  trial.  His 
son.  Attorney  Francis  Horsey,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  jury,  in  effect,  had 
placed  a  $2  price  tag  on  his  father’s 
reputation. 

Judge  Foley  said  he  agreed  that 
the  jury  had  “misu-sed  the  law”  in 
returning  inconsequential  damages. 

“If  word  gets  around  that  news¬ 
papers  can  get  away  with  this  sort 
of  thing  without  penalty,”  the 
judge  said  from  the  bench,  “it  may 
open  the  door  to  vilification  and 
character  assassination.” 

.Attorney  Horsey  said  he  will 
seek  to  move  the  trial  to  Reno. 


Bowater's  Southern 
Newsprint  in  May 

The  new  Bowaters  mill  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  will  start  producing  news¬ 
print  the  latter  part  of  May,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  April,  as  originally 
forecast.  Installation  of  some  elec¬ 
trical  connections  is  behind  sched¬ 
ule  but  otherwise  the  mill  con¬ 
struction  is  going  according  to 
plan. 

Sir  Eric  Vansittart  Bowater  ad¬ 
vised  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  of  Bowater  Paper  Corpo¬ 
ration  that  the  new  mill  represents 
a  “remarkable  achievement”  in 
that  the  total  cost  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  capital  of  $60,000,000 
already  provided. 

Bowaters  Southern  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration,  he  said,  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  government’s 
permission  to  write  off  $21,000,- 
000  by  way  of  accelerated  amorti¬ 
zation  in  the  first  five  years. 

All  of  the  Bowater  newsprint 
output  has  been  sold  for  a  long 
time  ahead.  Sir  Eric  reported.  The 
parent  company  maintained  its  di¬ 
vidend  of  8%  on  common  stock. 

■ 

Chicago  Printers 
Get  $6  Over  2  Years 

Chicago 

Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
Local  16,  has  approved  a  two-year 
contract  with  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association,  represent¬ 
ing  four  daily  newspapers.  The 
new  contract  provides  for  a  $3.75 
a  week  increase,  retroactive  to 
Jan.  15,  and  an  additional  $2.25  a 
week  raise,  effeetive  Jan.  15,  1955. 

Local  16  members  ratified  the 
contract  by  a  vote  of  410  to  230, 
it  was  announced  by  George  N. 
Bante,  president.  The  increase 
brings  the  day  scale  for  the  first 
year  to  $114.75  for  3614  hours. 
The  second  shift  scale  will  be 
$120.25  for  36'4  hours,  and  the 
third,  or  lobster,  shift  scale  $120.25 
for  30  hours. 

The  contract  provides  that  pub¬ 
lishers  will  not  introduce  tape  from 
outside  sources. 

■ 

Hearst  Coast  News 
Executives  Convene 

San  Francisco 

Managing  editors  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  of  the  Far  West  gath¬ 
ered  here  last  week  for  confer¬ 
ences  with  Randolph  A.  Hearst. 
president.  Hearst  Publishing  Co. 

Similar  Hearst  regional  confer¬ 
ences  have  taken  place  in  New 
York,  at  the  call  of  W.  R.  Hearst. 
Jr.,  who  was  here  last  weekend 
prior  to  going  to  Los  Angeles  for 
a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  Hearst  estate. 

Called  to  the  meeting  here  were 
B.  J.  Horner,  San  Antonio  Light: 
J.  B.  T.  Campbell,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express;  Warden  Wool- 
ard,  Los  Angeles  Examiner:  F.d 
Stone,  Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer; 
William  C,  Wren,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  James  McLean, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 
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Employes  Buy  Stock 
With  Profit  Share  Fund 


Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Through  sales  of  additionally 
issued  stock  in  the  separate  pub¬ 
lishing  corporations,  announced 
April  1,  employes  of  five  affiliated 
newspapers  owned  principally  by 
John  P.  Harris  and  Sidney  F. 
Harris  became  part  owners  of  their 
respective  newspapers. 

The  papers  are:  Hutchinson 
Sews-Herald,  Salina  Journal,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Herald,  Chanute  Tribune,  all 
in  Kansas;  and  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye  Gazette. 

Unique  factor  in  the  transaction 
is  that  the  employes  used  funds 
donated  to  them  by  the  papers’ 
owners  to  buy  stock.  The  money 
was  in  profit-sharing  trust  funds. 
All  dividends  from  employe-owned 
stock  will  return  to  the  trust  funds. 

The  Harris  brothers  offered  to 
the  employes  25  per  cent  of  the 
common  stock  of  each  paper. 
Largest  purchase  was  at  the  News- 
Herald  (Circ.  55.000),  where  em¬ 
ployes  bought  the  entire  quarter 
interest.  Smaller  initial  purchases 
were  made  on  the  other  papers, 
with  more  stock  to  be  bought  as 
trust  fund  money  becomes  avail¬ 
able. 

The  program  makes  newspaper 
owners  out  of  325  employes  on  the 
five  papers.  On  each  paper  an 
employe  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors.  The  transaction 
brought  no  change  in  management. 

Trust  funds  were  established  in 
1942  on  four  of  the  papers  and 
in  1948  on  the  Salina  Journal 
when  that  paper  became  affiliated 
with  the  group.  No  contributions 
are  required  of  employes.  Each 
paper,  after  setting  aside  a  nomi¬ 
nal  interest  on  its  investment,  allo¬ 
cates  25%  of  its  profits  each  year 
to  its  trust  fund. 

Each  employe,  after  becoming  21 
and  having  six  months  employ¬ 
ment,  becomes  a  participant  in  the 
trast.  The  annual  contributions  to 
the  trust,  plus  earnings  on  funds 
accumulated  in  previous  years,  are 
divided  among  the  individual  ac¬ 
counts  of  participants.  The  indi¬ 
vidual’s  share  is  based  half  on  his 
earnings,  half  on  his  years  of  .serv¬ 
ice  with  the  paper. 

Trust  participants  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  withdrawing  in  cash  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  profits  placed  to  their 
credit  each  year.  The  rest  accu¬ 
mulates  to  become  available  as  a 
supplement  to  social  security  ujxtn 
retirement.  Benefits  are  available 
on  death,  permanent  disability,  or 
retirement  at  65  (59  for  women) 
in  the  form  of  monthly  pensions 
paid  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

Total  trust  funds  now  are  $1,- 
115,000.  More  than  $61,000  has 
been  paid  in  benefits.  Thus  far, 
interest  from  investments  has  more 
than  covered  benefit  payments. 


Employes  forfeit  all  money  in 
their  individual  trust  accounts  if 
they  leave  the  company  before  five 
years.  At  five  yeans,  the  employe 
has  a  50%  vested  interest  in  his 
trust  account.  It  increases  5%  a 
year  until,  with  15  years  service, 
he  has  100%  interest  in  his  ac¬ 
count. 

Trust  funds  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  on  each  paper, 
with  three  employes  on  each  five- 
member  board. 

Of  the  investment  by  employes 
in  the  newspapers,  John  P.  Harris, 
editor  of  the  News-Herald,  said: 
“It  is  an  experiment,  but  havin;? 
given  it  more  than  two  years  of 
study  and  planning,  we  are  .satis¬ 
fied  it  will  be  a  happy  one. 

“We  have  insured  that  the  news¬ 
papers  will  have  a  large  degree  of 
local  ownership  and  that,  through 
the  years,  an  important  part  of 
the  ownership  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  actually  manage  and 
produce  the  papers. 

“Since  the  war  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  thinking.  This  stock  .sale  to 
the  profit-sharing  trusts  will  safe¬ 
guard  future  earnings  and  provide 
for  a  distribution  of  them  among 
stockholders,  management  and 
workers,  more  in  keeping  with  to¬ 
day’s  ideas.” 

■ 

Lynchburg  Papers' 
Plant  Refurbished 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  interior  of  the  News  and 
Daily  Advance  building  has  been 
redecorated  except  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices  and  the  press  and  mail¬ 
ing  rooms. 

In  the  news  room,  which  is  used 
jointly  by  members  of  the  staffs 
of  both  papers,  walls  have  been 
painted  an  oyster  color  and  the 
ceiling  white.  The  floor  has  been 
recovered  with  gray  asphalt  tile 
and  the  windows  fitted  with  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds  of  light  stained  wood. 
The  composing  room  sports  a 
new  look  with  walls  painted  gray. 

The  refurbishments  arc  part  of 
a  building  improvement  program 
that  has  been  progressing  by  in¬ 
stallments  over  the  past  several 
years.  These  have  included  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  air-conditioning 
system. 

Another  step  was  the  addition 
of  more  than  1,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  the  23-year-old 
structure  last  year  by  building  an 
annex  to  the  composing  room. 

■ 

MPA  Scholarships 

College  Park,  Md. 

Maryland  Press  Association  is 
establishing  several  $320  .scholar¬ 
ships  for  majors  in  the  journalism 
department  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 


$17  M.  Insurance 
On  N.  Y.  Times  Staff 

New  York  Times  employes  are 
covered  for  more  than  $17,000,000 
worth  of  group  life  insurance. 
Premiums  are  paid  in  part  by  the 
company  and  the  employes  on 
$11,000,000  and  the  company  has 
subscribed  for  $6,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  for  which  it  pays  the  total 
cost. 

This  insurance  program  is  one 
phase  of  a  personnel  department 
operation  directed  by  E.  J.  Pelz. 
His  14-person  staff  handles  affairs 
for  4,000  workers,  from  employ¬ 
ment  to  retirement. 

McLean  Leaves 
Bulletin  Stock 
To  Wife,  Son 

Norristown.  Pa. 

The  will  of  William  L.  McLean, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  died 
March  10,  was  probated  March  22 
with  the  Montgomery  County  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Wills  here.  The  estate  was 
valued  at  more  than  $200,000. 

After  providing  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  personal  and  household 
effects  among  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  Mr.  McLean  bequeathed  one- 
half  of  his  estate  outright  to  his 
wife,  Eleanor  Bashnell  McLean. 
He  directed  that  her  share  include 
one-half  of  his  holdings  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Bulletin 
Company.  The  balance  of  his 
holdings  of  Bulletin  common  stock 
he  left  outright  to  his  son,  William 
L.  McLean,  3rd. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  McLean’s 
long-continued  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  newspaperboys  and  in  other 
charitable,  educational  enterprises, 
he  bequeathed  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Company  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Bulletin  Contributionship,  a 
trust  established  in  1951. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate  was 
left  to  the  Provident  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  and  his  brother,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean.  president  of  the  Bulletin,  as 
trustees. 

■ 

Brooklyn  Guild 
Scale  in  Arbitration 

Demands  made  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  for  im¬ 
provement  of  wages  and  conditions 
in  the  contract  with  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration. 

The  guild  sought  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  $3  to  $7  to  equalize  with 
.scales  on  New  York  newspapers, 
a  rise  in  severance  from  50  to  56 
weeks,  and  four  weeks  of  vacation 
after  12  years  of  service. 

Most  of  the  Manhattan  dailies 
have  settled  wage  reopener  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  basis  of  the  award 
in  the  New  York  Times  arbitra¬ 
tion,  giving  increases  from  $2.50 
to  $4..50. 
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Spokane  Group 
Gets  $277,834 
From  insuremee 

Spokane,  Wash. 

In  the  first  seven  years  of  a 
retirement  income  program,  re¬ 
tired  employes  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  associated 
Cowles  publications  and  depart¬ 
ments  have  received  $277,834.97 
in  benefits. 

In  the  12  months  ending  Nov. 
30.  1953,  checks  paid  to  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  plan  totaled  $59,- 
085.57. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of 
its  operation,  687  employes  have 
participated  in  the  plan,  with  67 
becoming  eligible  for  regular 
monthly  income  checks  for  life 
from  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States.  This 
number,  with  normal  withdrawals, 
brought  the  number  of  participat¬ 
ing  employes  to  425  at  the  start 
of  the  plan’s  eighth  year. 

,An  employe  becomes  eligible 
to  enter  the  plan  after  three  years 
of  continuous  employment  of  reg¬ 
ularly  scheduled  service  of  three 
days  totaling  20  hours  or  more 
per  week.  Upon  entry  into  the 
plan,  deductions  are  made  weekly 
from  earnings  as  follows:  3%  on 
the  first  $35,  3.75%  on  the  next 
$22.50  and  4.5%  on  regular  earn¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  $57.50.  Addition¬ 
al  premiums  required  to  purchase 
the  retirement  incomes  are  paid 
entirely  by  the  publishing  company. 

Upon  termination  of  employ¬ 
ment,  before  retirement,  a  partici¬ 
pating  employe  may  have  all  of 
the  money  he  has  invested  in  the 
plan  refunded  to  him,  plus  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2%  compounded 
annually.  Or.  as  an  alternative,  he 
may  elect  to  have  the  money  due 
him  applied  on  a  paid-up  annuity, 
starting  at  age  65,  purchased  with 
the  company’s  contribution  as 
well  as  his  own,  this  choice  being 
available  after  five  years  of  mem¬ 
bership. 

Albuquerque  Staff 
Covered  by  Insurance 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

.All  full-time  employes  of  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  and  Albuquerque  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  are  now  covered 
by  a  comprehensive  group  insur¬ 
ance  plan  fully  paid  by  the  com¬ 
panies. 

The  plan,  written  by  the  Occi¬ 
dental  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  California,  provides  life  insur¬ 
ance  ranging  from  $500  for  em¬ 
ployes  earning  less  than  $40  week¬ 
ly  to  $3,000  for  employes  earning 
$100  or  more.  The  same  sched¬ 
ule  of  benefits  applies  for  acci¬ 
dental  death  and  dismemberment. 
Accident  and  sickness  weekly 
benefits  range  from  $15  to  $45. 
A  special  poliomyelitis  p,ayment 
of  $5,000  is  included  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 
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Change 

Benefits 


to  9-Col.  Page 
Small  Daily 


By  Arnold  L.  McKeever 

La  Salle,  Ind. 

“Wt  SHouLo  have  made  this 
change  a  long  time  ago,”  Peter 
Miller  commented.  He  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  newspaper’s  change¬ 
over  to  a  nine-column  paper  after 
four  months’  experience  with  the 
new  page  size. 

Peter  Miller  is  the  35-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Ncw\-Trih- 
une. 

“We  have  a  better  paper  pro¬ 
duced  more  economically.”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  He  pointed  to  the  121/2% 
increase  in  press  capacity,  a  one- 
eighth  reduction  in  work  through¬ 
out  the  stereotype  and  press  de¬ 
partments  and  a  potential  saving 
of  6%  in  new.sprint. 

The  News-Tribune,  which  aver¬ 
aged  a  double  press  run  weekly, 
hasn’t  had  one  since  Christmas. 
The  Goss  Standard  Tubular  press 
now  can  handle  in  its  maximum 
24  pages  what  once  resulted  in  as 
much  as  28  pages  and  a  double 
run. 

Increased  Capacity 

The  extra  column  increases  the 
capacity  one-eighth,  because  every 
time  eight  pages  are  printed  an 
additional  one  is  not  necessary  as 
with  the  old  format.  Former  18- 
page  papers  now  are  only  16  pages, 
etc. 

The  ninth  column  means  less 
work  beyond  the  compo.sing  room, 
John  Barron,  back  shop  superin¬ 
tendent,  pointed  out.  The  saving 
is  one-eighth.  There  are  one-eighth 
less  mats  to  be  rolled  and  one- 
eighth  less  pages  to  cast,  he  added. 
The  cost  of  those  mats  and  other 
materials  also  is  eliminated. 

The  saving  in  newsprint  is  theo¬ 
retical  because  most  of  that  was 
"plowed  back”  into  the  newspaper 
in  additional  news  space,  Freder¬ 
ick  C.  Miller,  general  manager, 
explained. 

“However,  that  is  the  amount 
that  could  be  saved  by  an  outfit 
not  wishing  to  re-invest  the  reduc¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Miller  added. 

He  figured  the  saving  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  a  35-inch  newsprint  width 
costing  about  6Vi%  more  than  a 
33-inch  roll  which  was  used.  The 
gain  in  column  .space  is  one- 
eighth,  or  12Vi%,  over  the  nar¬ 
row  roll. 

Subtracting  the  cost  from  the 
gain  in  space  leaves  a  net  gain, 
or  saving  in  newsprint,  of  6%. 

“With  newsprint  at  $126  a  ton, 
even  a  1%  saving  over  a  year 
would  be  worthwhile,”  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  said.  The  paper 
spent  $70,000  for  newsprint  last 
year. 

Mostly  Mechanical 

The  shift  to  nine  columns  was 
principally  a  mechanical  one. 

The  cost  was  unbelievingly  low 


for  the  News-Tribune — '$101!  Mr. 
Barron  itemized  this  as  $60  for 
ejector  blade  segments  for  five 
linecasting  machines,  $25  for  new 
liners  on  the  machines,  and  $16 
for  chase  filler  bars. 

The  column  width  was  reduced 
from  1 2  picas  to  llVi.  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  new  measure  was 
made  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company. 

“Since  our  cha.ses  were  built 
originally  for  eight  12li-pica  col¬ 
umns.  we  merely  removed  the 
filler  bars  on  the  side  and  had  new 
foot  bans  cut  for  us  from  soft  steel 
by  a  local  welding  shop,”  Mr. 
Barron  explained. 

The  News-Tribune  nine-column 
page  is  based  on  the  following  di¬ 
mensions: 

Column — 1 1  Vi  picas. 

Column  rule — 4  points. 

Page  type — 106  picas,  2  points. 

Shrinkage — 15/16  inch. 

Page  .size — 17'/i  inches. 

The  newspaper,  winner  of  the 
.\yer  typography  cup  in  1951  and 
’52.  is  especially  conscious  of 
white  .space  which  helps  build  a 
“bright”  page.  Hence,  the  four- 
point  rule  was  chosen  over  what 
is  regarded  as  a  standard  three- 
point.  A  six-point  was  used  pre¬ 
viously. 

No  additional  equipment  was 
needed  for  the  new  size  because 
a  four-point  mold  was  being  used 
only  for  producing  rule.s  on  the 
classified  pages. 

No  Shrinkage  Problem 

“Shrinkage  was  no  problem.” 
Mr.  Barron  said.  “It  remained  at 
15/16  of  an  inch.  The  .same  size 
mats  with  21%  moisture  are  being 
used.” 

Paul  S.  Ginn,  press  room  super¬ 
intendent,  remarked,  “Like  some 
others  who  have  made  the  change 
to  nine  column.s,  our  press  room 
found  it  easier  to  shift  to  a  wider 
roll  width  than  to  stay  on  eight 


columns  and  try  to  increase 
shrinkage  and  use  narrow  paper. 

“The  press  was  built  to  handle 
a  35-inch  roll.  So  it  was  necessary 
only  to  move  the  margin  rings, 
nipping  rollers  and  to  center  the 
sheet. 

“Anyone  contemplating  the 
change  should  check  the  center 
clips  to  be  sure  they  are  not  rid¬ 
ing  too  high  in  the  slot.  If  the 
press  is  designed  for  a  35  -  inch 
roll,  the  clips  should  be  okay.” 

The  page  cutoff  remains  at 
22%  inches. 

Easily  Done 

The  transition  to  the  nine-col¬ 
umn  format  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  baffling,  according  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron.  “It  went  so  smoothly  that 
we  thought  something  was  wrong,” 
he  explained.  “It  isn’t  necessary 
to  run  around  over  the  country 
looking  at  nine-column  papers  be¬ 
fore  trying  it  yourself. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  set  up 
a  page  of  nine  columns.  Roll  a 
mat  and  cast  two  press  plates. 
(One  for  each  side  of  the  press) 
Then  print  them.  It  either  works 
or  it  doesn’t.  It  did  for  us.” 

If  you  are  still  using  12 -pica 
columns,  he  advised  going  to  11  Vi 
with  eight  columns  for  several 
days  to  use  up  the  narrower  paper 
and  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
new'  width.  That  lessens  the  actual 
adjiLstments  to  be  made  through¬ 
out  the  shop  when  the  first  nine- 
column  paper  comes  out. 

The  experimental  page  reveals 
whether  the  press  has  sufficient 
width  in  the  form  roller  to  cover 
the  change.  For  several  days  after 
the  change,  there  was  a  heavier 
impression  down  the  outside  edges 
of  the  sheet  where  the  new  size 
press  plate  was  running  on  the 
blanket,  Mr.  Ginn  recalled. 

As  the  blankets  pounded  down, 
this  gradually  disappeared.  He  said 
that  now  when  new  blankets  are 
ordered,  the  size  is  37  inches 
rather  than  36.  That  allows  more 
room  for  the  larger  paper  size. 
Second  Edition  Cut  Out 

Additional  work  of  make-overs 
was  eliminated  because  the  added 
space  provided  by  nine  columns 
allowed  the  paper  to  eliminate  a 


Frederick  C.  Miller,  general  manager  of  the  La  Salle  (III.)  Daily  News- 
Tribune,  points  out  the  ninth  column  which  has  been  saving  the  news¬ 
paper  money  since  last  Oct.  29. 


Toronto  Star  Buys 
9  More  Hoe  Units 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  has 
placed  an  order  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
for  nine  Color-Ck)nvertible  press 
units  and  a  double  folder.  This 
equipment  will  permit  the  Star  to 
produce  a  72-page  nine<olumn  pa¬ 
per  with  spot  color. 

Additional  color-couples  itKlud- 
ed  in  the  order  will  enable  the 
Star  to  run  spot  color  on  its  ex¬ 
isting  presses.  The  Star  has  35 
other  Hoe  units  with  nine  folders.  ^ 


second  edition.  Only  a  glaring  | 
typographical  error  or  particularly  I 
good  news  story  at  a  late  hour  I 
result  in  make-overs  now. 

The  results  of  the  nine-column 
page  are  not  as  apparent  in  the 
circulation,  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  according  to 
Publisher  Miller. 

However,  they  are  becoming 
more  noticeable.  Roy  Vecchio,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  compared  cir¬ 
culation  figures: 

“We  now  have  14,900  instead 
of  14,700  when  the  change  was 
made  last  Oct.  29.  Part  of  the 
200  increase  is  the  normal  sea¬ 
sonal  gain,  but  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  remainder  is  due 
to  increased  news  content.” 

Prospective  subscribers  are  told 
that  the  paper  has  16  percent  more 
area  news.  That  is  the  main  talk¬ 
ing  point  now  in  a  drive  for  15,000 
circulation. 

Ad  Resistance  Overcome 

The  advertising  department  has 
encountered  some  resistance  from 
merchants  who  regard  the  added 
cost  for  a  full  page  as  a  rate  in¬ 
crease,  R.  L.  McAllister,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  said. 

“This  is  overcome  gradually  by 
not  pressing  them  to  buy  the  ex¬ 
tra  column,”  Mr.  McAllister  ex¬ 
plained.  “National  advertisers  are 
more  willing  to  go  along  on  the 
full  nine  columns. 

“Chain  grocery  stores  can  not 
use  the  ninth  column  because  their 
eight<olumn  mats  are  prepared 
in  a  central  office  which  is  not 
concerned  with  an  occasional  nine- 
column  format  scattered  over  the 
country.”  | 

The  additional  column  is  a  big  | 
advantage  in  makeup,  according  to  1 
Mr.  McAllister.  A  large  five-col-  | 
umn  and  a  four<oIumn  ad  will  ’ 
fit  on  the  same  page  and  all  ads  ^ 
generally  are  easier  to  “stack.” 

Managing  Editor  Floyd  Esche 
has  lost  any  fears  that  he  might 
have  had  about  the  paper  continu¬ 
ing  as  a  winner  in  typography  con¬ 
tests.  It  placed  among  the  win¬ 
ners  announced  in  February  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Pre.ss  Associa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  the  only  nine  -  column 
winner.  That  was  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  the  News-Trib¬ 
une  has  won  a  typography  con¬ 
test.  I 
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Hartford  Is  Aroused 
By  Comic  Book  Expose 

By  Charles  L.  Towne 


Hartford,  Conn. 

THt  brutal  murder  of  an  11- 
year-old  girl  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas  started  the  Hartford  Courant 
on  a  campaign  that  has  had  na¬ 
tionwide  reverberations. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  more  than  200  civic,  serv¬ 
ice,  religious  and  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  have  commended  the 
newspaper  and  pledged  support 
in  the  project.  The  series  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  and  a  Senate  investigating 
committee  asked  for  reprints 
which  will  be  used  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  probe. 

The  articles  concerned  the  sale 
and  display  of  comic  books  glor¬ 
ifying  crime  and  featuring  sex, 
sadism  and  cannibalism.  Since  the 
series  appeared,  most  of  these 
books  have  been  removed  from 
the  stands  in  Connecticut  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  pledged  they  will 
keep  them  out  of  the  state. 

Question  in  a  Column 

It  started  with  the  murder  of 
the  little  girl.  The  killing  occurred 
in  a  neighborhood  which  has  had 
constant  trouble  with  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents.  Thinking  about  the 
crime.  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  Cour¬ 
ant  editorial  writer,  wondered 
about  some  of  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  delinquency. 

“What  do  the  youngsters  in  that 
area  do  with  their  leisure  time 
and  what  do  they  read?”  he  asked 
himself.  A  few  simple  inquiries 
disclosed  that  comic  books  were 
widely  read  by  the  youngsters. 

Mr.  Murphy  bought  a  few  and 
was  horrified  at  what  he  found 
between  the  covers  of  the  comic 
books.  He  wrote  about  them  in 
his  weekly  column,  “Of  Many 
Things.”  and  asked  the  question 
of  parents,  “Do  you  know  what 
your  children  are  reading?” 

He  took  a  proof  of  the  column 
to  William  J.  Clew,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  John  P.  Cum- 
'•ev.  night  city  editor,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  news  department 
investigate  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  comic  books. 

Reporter  Irving  M.  Kravsow 
was  called  into  the  conference 
and  plans  were  mapped.  Mr. 
Kravsow  was  sent  on  a  tour  of 
the  city  to  buy  the  magazines. 

Visiting  drug  stores  and  news¬ 
stands  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
he  asked  this  question:  “Do  you 
have  any  comic  books  for  chil¬ 
dren?” 

2  Weeks  of  Reading 

“Indeed  we  do,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer  everytime.  In  a  few  days, 
he  had  collected  a  staggering 
number  of  the  magazines.  For 
two  weeks  he  did  nothing  but  read 
comic  books  and  make  notes  on 
the  contents. 


When  he  finished,  he  made  his 
report  to  the  editors:  “These 
books  are  so  bad  they  defy  ade¬ 
quate  description.” 

The  editors  gave  him  the  green 
light  to  start  a  full  investigation. 
Mr.  Kravsow  was  sent  to  New 
York  City  where  the  bulk  of  the 
magazines  are  published.  He 
searched  out  circulation  figures. 
He  talked  to  the  publishers,  ar¬ 
tists  and  writers  of  these  comic 
hooks  to  learn  how  they  justified 
the  publication  of  these  shocking 
magazines  for  children. 

He  learned  where  the  comic 
hooks  are  printed  and  found  that 
more  than  65,000,000  are  dis¬ 
tributed  each  month.  He  dug 
deeper  and  the  evidence  mounted. 

Back  in  Hartford  again,  the  re¬ 
porter,  armed  with  samples  of  the 
hooks,  visited  leaders  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths 
and  got  statements  from  them  on 
this  type  of  comic  books. 

He  visited  educators,  civic  lead¬ 
ers,  officials  of  PTA  groups  and 
parents.  From  each  he  obtained 
statements  on  what  the  parents 
and  the  community  could  do  to 
combat  the  menace  of  these  com¬ 
ic  books. 

From  there,  Mr.  Kravsow  had 
conferences  with  the  State  Police 
Commissioner,  Hartford  Police 
Chief,  State  Attorney  General, 
State  Attorney,  members  of  the 
Hartford  City  Council  and  the 
U.  S.  District  Attorney. 

Unusual  Treatment 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  14,  two 
months  after  the  investigation  be¬ 
gan,  the  Courant  started  a  series 
of  articles.  In  order  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  series,  the  Cour¬ 
ant  used  a  makeup  it  had  seldom 
used  in  the  190-year-history  of  the 
paper. 

The  flag  on  page  one  was 
dropped  six  inches  and  the  first 
article  by  Mr.  Kravsow,  headed, 
“Depravity  For  Children  —  10 
Cents  A  Copy!”  was  set  two  col¬ 
umns  wide  across  the  top  of  the 
page. 

With  the  article,  Mr.  Murphy 
wrote  an  editorial  saying,  “Cen¬ 
sorship  is  not  the  answer,”  and 
called  for  closer  supervision  by 
parents  of  what  their  children 
read.  It  also  called  for  voluntary 
regulation  by  the  publishers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retail  sellers  of 
these  books. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  was 
immediate.  Telegrams  and  letters 
poured  into  the  Courant.  Sunday, 
the  day  the  first  article  appeared, 
the  paper’s  switchboard  was 
flooded  with  calls. 

All  offered  help  and  congratu¬ 
lations.  Emergency  meetings  were 
held  by  service  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  and  committees  were 


formed.  The  response  from  the 
public  was  the  greatest  the  Cour¬ 
ant  had  received  in  many  years 
to  any  single  effort. 

As  the  series  unfolded,  requests 
for  reprints  came  in.  Druggists 
and  newsstand  operators  removed 
the  books  from  the  stands  and 
sent  them  back  to  the  distributors. 
The  distributors  sent  them  back  to 
the  publishers. 

When  Mr.  Kravsow’s  series 
ended,  the  Courant  had  John  F. 
Schereschewsky,  headmaster  of 
Rumsey  Hall,  a  private  boy’s 
school,  outline  in  his  column. 
“You  And  Your  Child,”  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  parents  could  follow 
in  weening  their  children  away 
from  comic  books. 

U.  S.  Senator  William  A.  Pur- 
tell,  (R-Conn.)  asked  the  Senate 
ludiciary  Committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  comic  book  industry.  The 
committee  contacted  the  Courant 
and  asked  for  a  complete  file  on 


the  series. 

Six  weeks  after  the  articles  had 
appeared,  letters  were  still  com¬ 
ing  into  the  Courant  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  All  the  letters  were  favor¬ 
able.  In  fact,  the  only  unfavor¬ 
able  letter  was  from  one  of  the 
publishers  described  in  the  series. 
He  accused  the  Courant  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  biased  picture.  The  same 
publisher  hit  back  by  running  full 
page  ads  in  his  comic  books  de¬ 
claring  that  “The  group  most 
anxious  to  destroy  comics  are  the 
Communists,” 

The  Courant’s  reply  was 
prompt:  “Thus  do  the  sellers  of 
literary  sewage  justify  their  profits 
from  the  debauch  of  youth.  .  .  . 
But  the  jig  is  now  up  for  the  pan- 
derers  of  dirty  comic  books,  and 
this  Red  scare  is  a  frantic  rear¬ 
guard  action  from  a  discredited 
and  soon-to-be-deactivated  phase 
of  publishing.  Their  end  is  in  sight 
and  they  know  it.” 


Pearson  ‘Scoop’  Cracks 
H-Bomb  Film  Embargo 


Drew  Pearson’s  advance  story 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion’s  hydrogen  bomb  explosion 
movies  disrupted  an  April  7  em¬ 
bargo  and  made  the  full  story  and 
pictures  available  for  newspapers 
of  April  1. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  that  copy  for 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
for  April  1  went  out  on  Monday, 
March  29,  two  days  before  news¬ 
men  were  shown  the  color  films 
made  during  the  Marshall  Islands 
explosion  in  Noven»ber,  1952. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  the  Pearson 
column  giving  a  review  of  the  film 
was  set  in  type  in  his  shop  before 
the  press  preview  took  place. 

Appearance  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
story  in  April  1  editions,  on  the 
street  in  many  cities  a  few  hours 
after  the  press  showing,  created  a 
commotion  in  news  offices.  The 
New  York  Times  of  April  I  said 
it  was  publishing  its  review  of  the 
film  because  of  the  information 
given  in  the  syndicated  column. 

Representatives  of  the  three 
wire  services,  in  accordance  with 
a  long-standing  agreement,  went 
into  a  huddle  during  the  night  and 
decided  to  break  the  AEC  em¬ 
bargo  as  of  3:30  a.m.  April  1  but 
stand  on  the  picture  release  date. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s 
newsroom  went  into  action  to  get 
clearance  for  release  of  the  film. 

At  6:55  a.m.  word  came  from 
the  Civil  Defense  Administration 
that  the  April  7  release  on  both 
story  and  pictures  had  been  can¬ 
celled.  CBS-TV  showed  the  film 
at  7  a.m.,  an  hour  ahead  of  NBC. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  his  “exclusive” 
was  in  no  way  a  violation  of  the 
release  time.  Such  an  accusation 


was  “untrue  and  libelous,”  the  col¬ 
umnist  stated. 

“Today’s  (April  1)  column,”  he 
explained,  “was  distributed  on 
Monday.  .  .  .  Just  because  I  pulled 
an  April  Fool  scoop  on  them  is 
no  reason  for  their  accusations  of 
breaking  a  release  date.” 

Newsmen  who  complained  to 
the  White  House  received  assur¬ 
ances  from  James  A.  Hagerty, 
press  secretary,  that  he  would  get 
together  with  media  representa¬ 
tives  and  try  to  work  out  a  system 
to  prevent  a  similar  incident. 

The  films  had  been  shown  to 
several  groups,  beginning  last  De¬ 
cember  with  a  delegation  of 
mayors  who  had  been  called  to 
Washington  for  a  discussion  of 
civil  defense.  Many  Congressmen 
also  had  been  given  a  look  at 
“Operation  Ivy.”  Mr.  Pearson  said 
he  hadn’t  seen  it  himself,  nor  had 
any  of  his  staff. 

Civil  Defense  Chief  Val  Peter¬ 
son  announced  March  31  that  the 
films  would  be  shown  to  the  public 
after  6  p.m.  Wednesday,  April  7. 
This  timing  occasioned  comment 
from  newspapermen  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  another  instance  of 
giving  Life  magazine  a  “break.” 

Press  asociation  men  picked  up 
the  reels  and  brought  them  to 
their  offices  where  clips  were  se¬ 
lected  for  prints.  These  were  mov¬ 
ed  on  some  circuits,  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign,  during  the  regular 
run  of  transmissions,  with  April 
7  embargo  warnings  fore  and  aft. 
When  the  embargo  was  lifted  an 
immediate  release  was  flashed. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  transmitted  four 
pictures,  each  containing  eight 
frames,  which  could  be  assembled 
into  a  32-shot  sequence  of  the  stu- 
pendpus  bomb  explosion. 
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Carriers  Hold  Routes 
To  Win  Scholarship 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  first  systematic  evaluation 
of  the  possible  effects  on  carrier 
service  of  the  scholarship  program 
has  been  made  by  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

The  survey,  conducted  by 
James  H.  Gorman,  group  circula¬ 
tion  director  and  secretary  of 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships,  Inc.,  was  in  the  form 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  circu¬ 
lation  managers.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  was: 

“Are  boys  keeping  their  routes 
longer  than  they  did  before  the 
scholarships  were  announced  in 
1951?” 

Of  1 1  circulation  executives  an¬ 
swering,  10  said  “Yes”;  1  “No.” 

“The  appeal  of  the  scholarship 
to  keep  the  boy  on  the  route  does 
not  really  take  deep  effect  until 
about  the  junior  year  in  high 
school,”  wrote  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
Utica  Daily  Press.  “By  the  very 
nature  of  things,  not  all  boys  are 
good  academic  scholars.  Unless 
they  do  unusually  good  work  in 
their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  high  school,  they  more 
or  less  disqualify  themselves  at 
that  time  insofar  as  the  scholar¬ 
ship  incentive  is  concerned.” 

Expressing  a  similar  view  is 
Bernard  Mahoney,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle:  “Boys 
who  are  exceptionally  good  stu¬ 
dents  and  have  averages  of  85  or 
better  usually  do  stay  on  the  route 
until  they  have  graduated  from 
school  in  order  to  compete  in  the 
scholarship  program.” 

Norman  C.  Johnson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  replied:  “In  my 
opinion,  each  year  we  will  find 
more  applicants  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships.  Last  year  we  had  eight 
eligible  carriers.  This  year  we 
have  15.  I  also  have  heard  from 
several  carriers  who  are  juniors 
this  year  that  they  are  going  to 
hold  onto  their  routes.” 

Question  on  Turnover 

To  the  second  question  of  the 
questionnaire — “Is  your  carrier 
turnover  less  than  in  1950?” — five 
circulation  chiefs  replied  “Yes.” 
five  “No.” 

Wrote  Russell  S.  Graham,  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  News:  “The 
percentage  of  turnover  of  carriers 
in  1953,  as  compared  with  1950, 
was  less  in  the  higher  rental  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  city.  The  scholarships 
have  also  been  the  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  on  carriers  in  some  of  our 
suburban  towns.  While  the  over¬ 
all  percentage  was  slightly  lower 
in  1953  than  in  1950,  we  know 
that  without  the  scholarships  it 
would  have  been  much  higher.” 

An  indication  that  the  appeal 
of  the  scholarships  is  especially 
strong  in  college  towns  came 
from  Robert  J.  Stuver,  Ithaca 
Journal,  Mr.  Stuver  wrote:  • 


“Previous  to  1952,  some  60 
per  cent  of  our  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  was  turned  over  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  school  sessions  in 
June.  The  turnover  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  varied,  but  the 
problem  always  caused  concern. 

“The  scholarships  have  les¬ 
sened  many  of  our  problems.  In 
the  short  span  of  two  years  we 
fully  realize  what  this  has  meant. 

“Our  present  turnover  is  less 
than  20  per  cent,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  carriers  leaving  their 
routes  after  the  holidays  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  We  have 
a  backlog  of  nearly  50  prospective 
carriers  who  have  been  screened 
and  stand  high  in  their  school 
grades.  And  now  we  note  that 
boys  are  as  enthusiastic  in  their 
senior  year  of  high  school  as  are 
our  12-year-old  carriers.” 

From  Saratoga  Springs  Sara- 
togian,  T.  J.  Quilty  wrote:  “We 
do  not  see  any  improvement  in 
the  turnover  except  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  where  we  have  had  three 
boys  show  interest  in  the  schol¬ 
arships  during  the  past  two  years.” 

General  Manager  Leon  L.  Tur¬ 
ner  of  the  Malone  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  reported  that  turnover  there 
has  been  reduced  “about  15  per 
cent.”  In  Utica,  the  reduction  in 
turnover  among  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  carriers  who  attend  high 
school  has  been  cut  about  5  per 
cent.  On  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  tournover  is  10  per  cent 
less  than  in  1950. 

From  the  Utica  Daily  Press: 
“We  estimate  that  our  morning 
carrier  turnover  in  1953  was  about 
40  per  cent  of  our  boys.  It  was 
over  100  per  cent  during  some 
of  the  war  years.  Thus,  it  is  im¬ 
proved  greatly.” 

Caliber  of  Boys 

To  the  third  question  —  “Do 
you  believe  that  boys  of  higher 
caliber  are  now  applying  for 
routes?” — ^five  executives  answered 
“Yes”  and  five  “No.” 

James  E.  Strong.  Glean  Times 
Herald,  wrote:  “We  have  always 
strived  to  secure  the  higher  cal¬ 
iber  boys  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  type  of  boy  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  route.  .  .  .  Erom  several 
talks  with  prospective  applicants, 
that  is,  carriers  in  the  freshman 
through  junior  years,  my  impres 
sion  is  that  they  are  highly  inter¬ 
ested  and  are  willing  to  work  a 
little  harder  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  consideration  for  the 
scholarships.” 

Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  replied:  “Em¬ 
ployes  connected  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  especially  our 
district  managers,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  scholarships. 
Based  on  a  few  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  already  in,  we  are  pleased 


with  the  scholastic  ratings  of  some 
of  our  high  school  students.” 

Arthur  J.  Vaeth,  Utica  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch,  wrote:  “We  definite¬ 
ly  are  getting  a  better  class  of 
boys  making  application  for 
routes.  The  district  managers  are 
instrumental  in  this  phase  of  the 
business,  since  they  are  ever 
aware  of  the  scholarship  and 
make  every  attempt  to  obtain 
boys  for  routes  who  can  some- 
boys  for  routes  who  can  become 
scholarship  material.” 

Albany’s  Graham  wrote:  “The 
publicity  given  to  the  scholarships 
in  the  columns  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  has  made  many  of 
our  carriers,  as  well  as  their  par¬ 
ents,  come  to  regard  a  route  as 
something  of  very  high  standard 
— something  which  automatically 
calls  for  good  service  by  the  boys.” 

Better  School  Relations 

No  questions  were  asked  about 
school  relations.  But  several  cir¬ 
culation  managers  volunteered 
comment.  Said  Utica’s  Favor: 

“The  scholarships  have  done 
wonders  for  our  school  relations. 
Our  district  managers  not  only 
get  a  cordial  reception  from  edu¬ 
cators,  but,  we  find,  in  some  cases 
the  educators’  entire  point  of  view 
has  been  changed  around.  Where 
in  times  past  a  principal  might 
have  thought  we  were  looking  for 
a  poverty-stricken  urchin  who 
needed  to  earn  money,  most  of 
them  now  realize  that  we  are 
looking  for  the  best  boys  they 
have  in  school.” 

Ithaca’s  Stuver,  labeling  the 
scholarship  program  as  “a  perma¬ 
nent  structure  that  both  carrier 
and  newspaper  can  benefit  from,” 
added: 

“Our  1953  scholarship  winner 
was  guest  speaker  at  our  annual 
Christmas  dinner  for  newspaper- 
boys.  His  talk  inspired  many  of 
our  younger  boys.  He  related  his 
experiences  during  the  four  years 
he  delivered  a  route  and  said  he 
realizes  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  today  he  per¬ 
haps  would  be  toiling  in  a  factory 
instead  of  continuing  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  college.” 

By  1956,  when  the  scholarships 
will  have  been  established  four 
years,  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Eoundation  Inc.  and  indi¬ 
vidual  Gannett  Newspapers  will 
be  contributing  $96,000  a  year  to 
winners.  Each  scholarship  pays 
$750  a  year  for  four  years.  Win¬ 
ners  are  selected  on  a  basis  of 
scholastic  standing,  character,  per¬ 
formance  as  newspaperboys  and 
participation  in  high  school  activi¬ 
ties.  Fifty-six  youths  from  14 
Gannett  Newspapers  now  are  at¬ 
tending  colleges  and  universities 
under  the  scholarship  grants. 

Administering  the  scholarship 
fund  are  Mrs.  Frank  Gannett, 
chairman:  William  E.  Hawley, 
retired  Rochester  .school  adminis¬ 
trator,  president;  Ered  W.  Stein, 
editor.  Binghamton  Press,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  Gorman,  and  Cyril 
Williams.  Gannett  Company, 
comptroller,  treasurer. 
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Latryl  Layton 


Society  Ed's 
Story  Inspires 
Parking  Clinic 

Eort  Worth,  Tex. 

“I’m  one  of  those  gals  who  still 
can’t  park  a  car!” 

So  wrote  Society  Editor  Latryl 
Layton  in  a  feature  piece  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  recently,  de¬ 
scribing  her  frustrating  experience 
in  trying  to  squeeze  her  automo¬ 
bile  into  a  curbside  parking  space. 

After  a  half-hour  of  bumper¬ 
bumping  and  teeth-gritting  she 
wound  up  with  her  car  cross-wise 
in  the  street. 

Her  humorous  account  of  the 
incident,  in  which  she  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Heckling  of 
Women  Trying  to  Park,  sparked 
an  unusual  public  service  promo¬ 
tion  by  her  paper. 

The  Port  Worth  Safety  Council 
called  up  to  say  they’d  teach  Miss 
Layton  and  any  other  interested 
lady-drivers  how  to  back  into  a 
parking  space,  since  the  problem 
seemed  to  be  a  fairly  typical  one. 

A  large  parking  lot  was  booked 
for  a  “clinic  area”  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  provided  driving  in¬ 
structors  qnd  equipment,  and  So¬ 
ciety  Editor  Layton’s  articles  in 
the  Press  provided  the  steam  to 
make  the  project  click. 

Men  were  warned  in  the  stories 
that  they’d  have  to  stay  on  the 
sidelines — and  no  heckling,  please! 

Approximately  two  dozen  wom¬ 
en  drivers  turned  out  for  the 
clinic.  They  left  the  area  after 
the  instruction  period  full  of  good 
will  for  the  Press. 

The  Press  and  the  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  set  about  making  plans  to  re¬ 
peat  the  stunt  at  a  later  date, 
with  smaller  and  meaner  parking 
spaces  and  m#re  befuddled  lady 
drivers. 
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erst  german  sovereignty  a  thing  of  grim  humor  to  cartoonists 


SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE  SMILE!  YOU'RE  SOVEREIGN  NOW  EVEN  A  NAME  ON  THE  DOOR 

(in-fii.  I’rtniJi'iicr  (R.  1.)  Journal  lle-se,  St.  Louis  (Md.)  Clohc-Di  iiiin  rat  Dmvliiiu,  .Viic  i  ork  Herald  Tribune 


Radio-TV  Set 
Census  Under 
ARF  Auspices 

Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  has  completed  plans  for  the 
supervision  and  validation  of  a 
study  to  determine  the  number  of 
ndio  and  television  sets  in  work¬ 
ing  order  in  U.  S.  households,  the 
rooms  in  which  they  are  located, 
and  also  the  number  of  family 
automobiles  with  radio  sets. 

This  survey  will  be  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Defense  Administration. 

The  objectives,  scope  and  de¬ 
sign  for  the  study,  which  call  for 
10,000  interviews  to  be  made  on 
a  nation-wide  probability  sample 
of  households,  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ARF  Technical 
Committee  which  is  headed  by 
Amo  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

The  committee  which  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  project  is  headed  by 
Harper  Carraine,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  CBS  Radio  Division  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  Serving  with  him  are  G.  S. 
Brady,  research  director  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.t  F.  L.  Deckin- 
ger,  vicerrresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search,  Biow  Company;  and  Kev¬ 
in  Sweeney,  president  of  Broad¬ 
est  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  cost  of  the  project,  esti- 
tiated  at  $80,000,  is  being  under- 
»Titten  by  the  networks  and  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau. 

Field  work  will  be  conducted  by 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc.,  un¬ 
der  ,ARF  supervision. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  data 
on  the  number  and  room  location 
(in  the  household )  of  radio  sets 
broken  down  bv:  ( I )  at  least  four 
but  not  more  than  five  geograph¬ 
ical  units;  (2)  metropolitan  areas, 
non-metropolitan  urban  places  and 
non  -  metropolitan  rural  places; 
(3)  television  and  non-TV  homes; 


and  (4)  economic  quartiles. 

Detailed  information  will  be 
collected  regarding  the  number 
of  sets  in  working  order  according 
to  room  location.  Sets  will  be 
classified  according  to  type.  An 
effort  also  will  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  radio  sets 
which  receive  only  AM  programs, 
only  FM  programs,  and  both 
regular  and  FM  programs.  In¬ 
quiry  will  be  made  about  the  age 
of  sets. 

■ 

Lone  Oshkosh  U.H.F. 
Station  Goes  Off  Air 

Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Oshkosh's  lone  television  sta¬ 
tion,  WOSH,  which  has  been  op¬ 
erating  on  UHF  channel  48  since 
early  last  Summer,  discontinued 
operations  March  22. 

Officers  of  the  firm  said  the  sta¬ 
tion  went  off  the  air  because  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  were  not  buying 
time  on  the  UHF  station  and  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  could  not  afford 
the  cost  of  television. 

The  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwest¬ 
ern  began  this  week  publishing  a 
daily  television  program  listing 
stations  WBAY-TV,  Green  Bay, 
and  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee. 

■ 

Jury  Recommends 
New  Bombing  Probe 

Rock  Island.  111. 

No  true  bills  were  reported  in 
the  bombing  cases  involving  three 
printers  and  a  local  teamsters’ 
union  secretary,  it  was  revealed 
March  31  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Further  investigation  of  the 
double  bombings  of  last  July  9. 
during  a  printers’  strike  against 
the  Quad  City  Newspapers,  was 
recommended  by  the  jury. 

■ 

Raise  Retail  Rates 

Chicago 

Effective  May  1,  the  Chicufio 
Daily  News  is  increasing  its  re¬ 
tail  advertising  rates  approximate¬ 
ly  5%. 


Do  It  Yourself 
Show  Produces 
40,000  Lines 

Portland,  Me. 

First  venture  into  the  exposi¬ 
tion  field,  as  sponsors  of  Maine’s 
First  Do  It  Yourself  Show, 
brought  40,000  lines  of  “plus”  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  Portland  Press 
Herald-Evening  Express. 

Managed  by  John  U.  Riley  un¬ 
der  direction  of  Gerald  A.  Kil¬ 
bride,  advertising  manager,  and 
Robert  H.  Collins,  promotion 
manager,  the  show  attracted  an 
attendance  record-breaking  30,000 
into  Exposition  Hall,  March  22- 
27. 

Show  space  was  donated  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  return  for  agreements 
to  purchase  plus  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  show  period.  Much  of 
this  space  was  used  in  a  16-page 
edition,  Sunday  May  21.  The  bal¬ 
ance.  with  Do  it  Yourself  Show 
drop-ins,  was  run  in  regular  edi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  week. 

Thirty-five  advertisers  partici¬ 
pated  and  occupied  43  demonstra¬ 
tion  booth  spaces. 

In  setting  forth  a  policy,  the 
newspapers  departed  from  usual 
procedure  in  the  promotion  of 
New  England  expositions. 

Vaudeville  and  door  prizes  were 
eliminated. 

No  “big  names”  were  employed 
as  added  attractions. 

Admission  price  was  set  at  25 
cents. 

■Advance  promotion  stressed 
that  here  was  “a  show  with  a 
purpose.” 

Success  of  the  venture  was  well 
established  prior  to  the  Saturday 
closing  date.  Thirty  of  the  35  ad¬ 
vertisers  signed  agreements  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  similar  1955  show. 
And  seven  others  who  did  not 
participate  in  this  year’s  program 
asked  for  and  obtained  aeree- 
ments  calling  for  use  of  5.253 
lines  in  the  1955  program. 


Service  to  the  advertiser  and 
reader  were  stressed  throughout 
the  event.  Newspaper  represent¬ 
atives  manned  a  centrally  located 
“lighthouse”  information  center. 
.And  they  served  both  the  public 
and  boothholder  from  this  van¬ 
tage  point. 

■ 

Judges  Invite  Press 
Views  on  Canon  35 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  Utah  District  Judges  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the  Utah  State 
Bar  and  the  Utah  Supreme  Court 
examine  codes  which  prohibit  the 
taking  of  photographs  in  court 
rooms. 

At  the  present  time  Canon  35 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
bars  the  taking  of  photographs  in 
a  court  room  while  a  trial  is  in 
progress. 

The  resolution  proposed  by 
Judge  John  A.  Hendricks  of  Og¬ 
den  placed  the  judges  on  record 
as  asking  that  the  Utah  State  Bar 
and  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  in¬ 
vite  newspapers  to  present  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  ban  at  hearings 
on  the  controversial  code. 

The  judges  went  on  record  as 
saying  they  felt  the  Canon  was 
adopted  without  full  consideration 
of  editors’  views. 

While  the  judges  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  complete  abandonment  of 
the  Canon,  they  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  ad¬ 
vances  in  photographic  technique 
warranted  further  consideration. 

■ 

Message  Tax  Cut 

Washington 

Among  the  excise  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  which  became  effective  April 
1  are:  telephone  toll  service  in 
excess  of  24  cents.  25  to  10'^; 
telegraph,  cable,  and  radio  dis¬ 
patches — Alomestic,  15  to  10% 
(international  remains  un¬ 
changed);  leased  wire  services,  25 
to  10%;  local  telephone  service, 
15  to  10%. 
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Carriers  Hold  Routes 
To  Win  Scholarship 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  first  systematic  evaluation 
of  the  possible  effects  on  carrier 
service  of  the  scholarship  program 
has  been  made  by  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

The  survey,  conducted  by 
James  H.  Gorman,  group  circula¬ 
tion  director  and  secretary  of 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships,  Inc.,  was  in  the  form 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  circu¬ 
lation  managers.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  was: 

“Are  boys  keeping  their  routes 
longer  than  they  did  before  the 
scholarships  were  announced  in 
1951?” 

Of  1 1  circulation  executives  an¬ 
swering,  10  said  “Yes”;  1  “No.” 

“The  appeal  of  the  scholarship 
to  keep  the  boy  on  the  route  does 
not  really  take  deep  effect  until 
about  the  junior  year  in  high 
school,”  wrote  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
Utica  Daily  Press.  “By  the  very 
nature  of  things,  not  all  boys  are 
good  academic  scholars.  Unless 
they  do  unusually  good  work  in 
their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  high  school,  they  more 
or  less  disqualify  themselves  at 
that  time  insofar  as  the  scholar¬ 
ship  incentive  is  concerned.” 

Expressing  a  similar  view  is 
Bernard  Mahoney,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle:  “Boys 
who  are  exceptionally  good  stu¬ 
dents  and  have  averages  of  85  or 
better  usually  do  stay  on  the  route 
until  they  have  graduated  from 
school  in  order  to  compete  in  the 
scholarship  program.” 

Norman  C.  Johnson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  replied:  “In  my 
opinion,  each  year  we  will  find 
more  applicants  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships.  Last  year  we  had  eight 
eligible  carriers.  This  year  we 
have  15.  I  also  have  heard  from 
several  carriers  who  are  juniors 
this  year  that  they  are  going  to 
hold  onto  their  routes.” 

Question  on  Turnover 

To  the  second  question  of  the 
questionnaire — “Is  your  carrier 
turnover  less  than  in  1950?” — ^five 
circulation  chiefs  replied  “Yes,” 
five  “No.” 

Wrote  Russell  S.  Graham.  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  News:  “The 
percentage  of  turnover  of  carriers 
in  1953.  as  compared  with  1950, 
was  less  in  the  higher  rental  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  city.  The  scholarships 
have  also  been  the  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  on  carriers  in  some  of  our 
suburban  towns.  While  the  over¬ 
all  percentage  was  slightly  lower 
in  1953  than  in  1950,  we  know 
that  without  the  scholarships  it 
would  have  been  much  higher.” 

An  indication  that  the  appeal 
of  the  scholarships  is  especially 
strong  in  college  towns  came 
from  Robert  J.  Stuver,  Ithaca 
Journal,  Mr.  Stuver  wrote: , 


“Previous  to  1952,  some  60 
per  cent  of  our  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  was  turned  over  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  school  sessions  in 
June.  The  turnover  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  varied,  but  the 
problem  always  caused  concern. 

“The  scholarships  have  les¬ 
sened  many  of  our  problems.  In 
the  short  span  of  two  years  we 
fully  realize  what  this  has  meant. 

“Our  present  turnover  is  less 
than  20  per  cent,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  carriers  leaving  their 
routes  after  the  holidays  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  We  have 
a  backlog  of  nearly  50  prospective 
carriers  who  have  been  screened 
and  stand  high  in  their  school 
grades.  And  now  we  note  that 
boys  are  as  enthusiastic  in  their 
senior  year  of  high  school  as  are 
our  12-year-old  carriers.” 

From  Saratoga  Springs  Sara- 
togian,  T.  J.  Quilty  wrote:  “We 
do  not  see  any  improvement  in 
the  turnover  except  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  where  we  have  had  three 
boys  show  interest  in  the  .schol¬ 
arships  during  the  past  two  years.” 

General  Manager  Leon  L.  Tur¬ 
ner  of  the  Malone  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  reported  that  turnover  there 
has  been  reduced  “about  15  per 
cent.”  In  Utica,  the  reduction  in 
turnover  among  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  carriers  who  attend  high 
school  has  been  cut  about  5  per 
cent.  On  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  tournover  is  10  per  cent 
less  than  in  1950. 

From  the  Utica  Daily  Press: 
“We  estimate  that  our  morning 
carrier  turnover  in  1953  was  about 
40  per  cent  of  our  boys.  It  was 
over  100  per  cent  during  some 
of  the  war  years.  Thus,  it  is  im¬ 
proved  greatly.” 

Caliber  of  Boys 

To  the  third  question  —  “Do 
you  believe  that  Imys  of  higher 
caliber  are  now  applying  for 
routes?” — ^five  executives  answered 
“Yes”  and  five  “No.” 

James  E.  Strong.  Glean  Times 
Herald,  wrote:  “We  have  always 
strived  to  secure  the  higher  cal¬ 
iber  boys  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  type  of  boy  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  route.  .  .  .  From  several 
talks  with  prospective  applicants, 
that  is,  carriers  in  the  freshman 
through  junior  years,  my  impres 
sion  is  that  they  are  highly  inter¬ 
ested  and  are  willing  to  work  a 
little  harder  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  consideration  for  the 
scholarships.” 

Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  replied:  “Em¬ 
ployes  connected  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  especially  our 
district  managers,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  scholarships. 
Based  on  a  few  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  already  in,  we  are  pleased 


with  the  scholastic  ratings  of  some 
of  our  high  school  students.” 

Arthur  J.  Vaeth,  Utica  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch,  wrote:  “We  definite¬ 
ly  are  getting  a  better  class  of 
boys  making  application  for 
routes.  The  district  managers  are 
instrumental  in  this  phase  of  the 
business,  since  they  are  ever 
aware  of  the  scholarship  and 
make  every  attempt  to  obtain 
boys  for  routes  who  can  some- 
boys  for  routes  who  can  become 
scholarship  material.” 

Albany’s  Graham  wrote:  “The 
publicity  given  to  the  scholarships 
in  the  columns  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  has  made  many  of 
our  carriers,  as  well  as  their  par¬ 
ents,  come  to  regard  a  route  as 
something  of  very  high  standard 
— something  which  automatically 
calls  for  good  service  by  the  boys.” 

Better  School  Relations 

No  questions  were  asked  about 
school  relations.  But  several  cir¬ 
culation  managers  volunteered 
comment.  Said  Utica’s  Favor: 

“The  scholarships  have  done 
wonders  for  our  school  relations. 
Our  district  managers  not  only 
get  a  cordial  reception  from  edu¬ 
cators,  but,  we  find,  in  some  cases 
the  educators’  entire  point  of  view 
has  been  changed  around.  Where 
in  times  past  a  principal  might 
have  thought  we  were  looking  for 
a  poverty-stricken  urchin  who 
needed  to  earn  money,  most  of 
them  now  realize  that  we  are 
looking  for  the  best  boys  they 
have  in  school.” 

Ithaca’s  Stuver,  labeling  the 
scholarship  program  as  “a  perma¬ 
nent  structure  that  both  carrier 
and  newspaper  can  benefit  from,” 
added: 

“Our  1953  scholarship  winner 
was  guest  speaker  at  our  annual 
Christmas  dinner  for  newspaper- 
boys.  His  talk  inspired  many  of 
our  younger  boys.  He  related  his 
experiences  during  the  four  years 
he  delivered  a  route  and  said  he 
realizes  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  today  he  per¬ 
haps  would  be  toiling  in  a  factory 
instead  of  continuing  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  college.” 

By  1956,  when  the  scholarships 
will  have  been  established  four 
years,  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  Inc.  and  indi¬ 
vidual  Gannett  Newspapers  will 
be  contributing  $96,000  a  year  to 
winners.  Each  scholarship  pays 
$750  a  year  for  four  years.  Win¬ 
ners  are  selected  on  a  basis  of 
scholastic  standing,  character,  per¬ 
formance  as  newspaperboys  and 
participation  in  high  school  activi¬ 
ties.  Fifty-six  youths  from  14 
Gannett  Newspapers  now  are  at¬ 
tending  colleges  and  universities 
under  the  scholarship  grants. 

Administering  the  scholarship 
fund  are  Mrs.  Frank  Gannett, 
chairman;  William  E.  Hawley, 
retired  Rochester  school  adminis¬ 
trator.  president;  Fred  W.  Stein, 
editor,  Binghamton  Press,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  Gorman,  and  Cyril 
Williams.  Gannett  Company, 
comptroller,  treasurer. 


Latryl  Layton 

Society  Ed's 
Story  Inspires 
Parking  Clinic 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

“I’m  one  of  those  gals  who  still 
can’t  park  a  car!” 

So  wrote  Society  Editor  Latryl 
Layton  in  a  feature  piece  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  recently,  de¬ 
scribing  her  frustrating  experience 
in  trying  to  squeeze  her  automo¬ 
bile  into  a  curbside  parking  space. 

After  a  half-hour  of  bumper¬ 
bumping  and  teeth-gritting  she 
wound  up  with  her  car  cross-wise 
in  the  street. 

Her  humorous  account  of  the 
incident,  in  which  she  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Heckling  of 
Women  Trying  to  Park,  sparked 
an  unusual  public  service  promo¬ 
tion  by  her  paper. 

The  Port  Worth  Safety  Council 
called  up  to  say  they’d  teach  Miss 
Layton  and  any  other  interested 
lady-drivers  how  to  back  into  a 
parking  space,  since  the  problem 
seemed  to  be  a  fairly  typical  one. 

A  large  parking  lot  was  booked 
for  a  “clinic  area”  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  provided  driving  in¬ 
structors  .and  equipment,  and  So¬ 
ciety  Editor  Layton’s  articles  in 
the  Press  provided  the  steam  to 
make  the  project  click. 

Men  were  warned  in  the  stories 
that  they’d  have  to  stay  on  the 
sidelines — and  no  heckling,  please! 

Approximately  two  dozen  wom¬ 
en  drivers  turned  out  for  the 
clinic.  They  left  the  area  after 
the  instruction  period  full  of  good 
will  for  the  Press. 

The  Press  and  the  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  set  about  making  plans  to  re¬ 
peat  the  stunt  at  a  later  date, 
with  smaller  and  meaner  parking 
spaces  and  m«re  befuddled  lady 
drivers. 
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Radio-TV  Set 
Census  Under 
ARF  Auspices 

Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  has  completed  plans  for  the 
supervision  and  validation  of  a 
study  to  determine  the  number  of 
radio  and  television  sets  in  work¬ 
ing  order  in  U.  S.  households,  the 
rooms  in  which  they  are  located, 
and  also  the  number  of  family 
automobiles  with  radio  sets. 

This  survey  will  be  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Defense  Administration. 

The  objectives,  scope  and  de¬ 
sign  for  the  study,  which  call  for 
10,000  interviews  to  be  made  on 
a  nation-wide  probability  sample 
of  households,  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ARF  Technical 
Committee  which  is  headed  by 
Amo  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

The  committee  which  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  project  is  headed  by 
Harper  C'arraine.  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  CBS  Radio  Division  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  Serving  with  him  are  G.  S. 
Brady,  research  director  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.:  F.  L.  Deckin- 
ger,  vicenresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search.  Biow  Company;  and  Kev¬ 
in  Sweeney,  president  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  cost  of  the  project,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $80,000,  is  being  under¬ 
written  by  the  networks  and  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau. 

Field  work  will  be  conducted  by 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc.,  un¬ 
der  ARF  supervision. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  data 
on  the  number  and  room  location 
lin  the  household  t  of  radio  sets 
broken  down  bv:  (1  )  at  least  four 
but  not  more  than  five  geograph¬ 
ical  units;  f2)  metropolitan  areas, 
non-metropolifan  urban  places  and 
non  -  metropolitan  rural  places; 
(3)  television  and  non-TV  homes; 


and  (4)  economic  quartiles. 

Detailed  information  will  be 
collected  regarding  the  number 
of  sets  in  working  order  according 
to  room  location.  Sets  will  be 
classified  according  to  type.  An 
effort  also  will  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  radio  sets 
which  receive  only  AM  programs, 
only  FM  programs,  and  both 
regular  and  FM  programs.  In¬ 
quiry  will  be  made  about  the  age 
of  sets. 

■ 

Lone  Oshkosh  U.H.F. 
Station  Goes  Oil  Air 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Oshkosh’s  lone  television  sta¬ 
tion,  WOSH,  which  has  been  op¬ 
erating  on  UHF  channel  48  since 
early  last  Summer,  discontinued 
operations  March  22. 

Officers  of  the  firm  said  the  sta¬ 
tion  went  off  the  air  because  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  were  not  buying 
time  on  the  UFIF  station  and  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  could  not  afford 
the  cost  of  television. 

The  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwest¬ 
ern  began  this  week  publishing  a 
daily  television  program  listing 
stations  WBAY-TV.  Green  Bay, 
and  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee. 

■ 

Jury  Recommends 
New  Bombing  Probe 

Rock  Island.  HI. 

No  true  bills  were  reported  in 
the  bombing  cases  involving  three 
printers  and  a  local  teamsters* 
union  secretary,  it  was  revealed 
March  31  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Further  investigation  of  the 
double  bombings  of  last  July  9. 
during  a  printers’  strike  against 
the  Quad  City  Newspapers,  was 
recommended  by  the  jury. 

■ 

Raise  Retail  Rates 

Chicago 

Effective  May  1,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  is  increasing  its  re¬ 
tail  advertising  rates  approximate¬ 
ly  5%. 


Do  It  Yourself 
Show  Produces 
40z000  Lines 

Portland,  Me. 

First  venture  into  the  exposi¬ 
tion  field,  as  sponsors  of  Maine’s 
First  Do  It  Yourself  Show, 
brought  40,000  lines  of  “plus”  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  Portland  Press 
Herald-Evening  Express. 

Managed  by  John  U.  Riley  un¬ 
der  direction  of  Gerald  A.  Kil¬ 
bride,  advertising  manager,  and 
Robert  H.  Collins,  promotion 
manager,  the  show  attracted  an 
attendance  record-breaking  30.000 
into  Exposition  Hall,  March  22- 
27. 

Show  space  was  donated  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  return  for  agreements 
to  purchase  plus  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  show  period.  Much  of 
this  space  was  used  in  a  16-page 
edition,  Sunday  May  21.  The  bal¬ 
ance,  with  Do  it  Yourself  Show 
drop-ins,  was  run  in  regular  edi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  week. 

Thirty-five  advertisers  partici¬ 
pated  and  occupied  43  demonstra¬ 
tion  booth  spaces. 

In  setting  forth  a  policy,  the 
newspapers  departed  from  usual 
procedure  in  the  promotion  of 
New  England  expositions. 

Vaudeville  and  door  prizes  were 
eliminated. 

No  “big  names”  were  employed 
as  added  attractions. 

Admission  price  was  set  at  25 
cents. 

Advance  promotion  stressed 
that  here  was  “a  show  with  a 
purpose.” 

Success  of  the  venture  was  well 
established  prior  to  the  Saturday 
closing  date.  Thirty  of  the  3.A  ad¬ 
vertisers  signed  agreements  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  similar  19.A.S  show. 
And  seven  others  who  did  not 
participate  in  this  year’s  program 
asked  for  and  obtained  agree¬ 
ments  calling  for  use  of  .S.253 
lines  in  the  1955  program. 


Service  to  the  advertiser  and 
reader  were  stressed  throughout 
the  event.  Newspaper  represent¬ 
atives  manned  a  centrally  located 
“lighthouse”  information  center. 
■And  they  served  both  the  public 
and  boothholder  from  this  van¬ 
tage  point. 

■ 

Judges  Invite  Press 
Views  on  Canon  35 

.Sait  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  Utah  District  Judges  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the  Utah  State 
Bar  and  the  Utah  Supreme  Court 
examine  codes  which  prohibit  the 
taking  of  photographs  in  court 
rooms. 

•At  the  present  time  Canon  35 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
bars  the  taking  of  photographs  in 
a  court  room  while  a  trial  is  in 
progress. 

The  resolution  proposed  by 
Judge  John  A.  Hendricks  of  Og¬ 
den  placed  the  judges  on  record 
as  asking  that  the  Utah  State  Bar 
and  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  in¬ 
vite  newspapers  to  present  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  ban  at  hearings 
on  the  controversial  code. 

The  judges  went  on  record  as 
saying  they  felt  the  Canon  was 
adopted  without  full  consideration 
of  editors’  views. 

While  the  judges  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  complete  abandonment  of 
the  Canon,  they  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  ad¬ 
vances  in  photographic  technique 
warranted  further  consideration. 

■ 

Message  Tax  Cut 

Washington 

Among  the  excise  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  which  became  effective  April 
1  are:  telephone  toll  service  in 
excess  of  24  cents,  25  to  10%; 
telegraph,  cable,  and  radio  dis¬ 
patches — domestic.  15  to  10% 
(international  remains  un¬ 
changed);  leased  wire  services.  25 
to  10%;  local  telephone  service, 
15  to  10%. 
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SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE 

(irecti.  l^roziJcnrr  (R.  I.)  Journal 


SMILE!  YOU'RE  SOVEREIGN  NOW 

llc-'^e,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Clobi-I h  niocrut 


EVEN  A  NAME  ON  THE  DOOR 

Dowling,  A  I’iV  York  Herald  Tribune 


Unitypo  Dcdly 
In  Springfield, 
Mo.  Suspends 

The  Springfield  (Mo.)  News- 
Digest,  established  Dec.  3,  1951  as 
a  Unitypo  venture  financed  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  went  out  of  business  with 
the  March  26  edition. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Strainchance,  ed¬ 
itor,  explained  that  the  need  for 
existence  of  the  paper  had  ceased 
following  a  vote  by  the  union 
printers  to  abandon  their  strike 
against  Springfield  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Leader  and 
Press  and  News. 

At  one  time  there  were  12  units 
in  the  typographical  union’s  news¬ 
paper  publishing  chain;  now  there 
are  nine. 

Suspension  of  the  Springfield 
paper  coincided  with  an  audit  re¬ 
port  to  the  ITU  membership 
which  showed  that  Unitypo,  Inc. 
had  a  net  operating  loss  of  $114,- 
299  for  1953.  This  was  due  most¬ 
ly  to  $69,413  in  uncollectable 
notes  that  were  charged  off. 

Operating  Loss 

L^nitypo  leases  plant,  equipment 
and  services  to  the  News-Digest 
papers  and  some  others  in  cities 
where  printers  are  on  strike.  In 
1953  the  ITU  subsidiary  collected 
$129,623  in  rents,  $41,803  in  inter¬ 
est,  and  $94,713  in  supervisory 
service  income.  Its  operating 
losses  through  Dec.  31,  1953 

amounted  to  $287,946. 

Corporate  stocks  in  two  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  were  carried  on 
the  books  at  a  cost  of  $463,300, 
but  the  auditors  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  the  value 
of  this  stock  at  the  balance  sheet 
date. 

The  book  value  of  Unitypo 
property  and  equipment  was  listed 
at  close  to  $2,000,000.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  owes  the  parent  union,  on 
notes,  $4,542,515. 

One  member  of  the  union’s  own 
board  of  auditors,  A.  H.  Edwards, 
signed  a  minority  report  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  a  breakdown 
of  assistance  sent  to  local  unions 
for  the  support  of  Unitypo  papers 
was  not  available  for  examination. 

Corporation  Explained 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  pres¬ 
ident.  said  in  a  letter  to  members 
that  the  corporation  was  formed 
in  1946  to  undertake  defense  ac- 
rivities  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
relieve  individual  members  of  lia¬ 
bility  for  corporate  debts.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  Unitypo  is  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  companies,  to  which  it 
lends  money  on  notes. 

“ITU,”  he  said,  “grants  special 
assistance  to  local  unions  which 
is  then  loaned  to  the  local  corpo¬ 
ration  to  produce  and  build  up  a 
daily  newspaper.  Notes  for  those 
loans  stand  as  liabilities  of  the 
newspaper  to  be  paid  if  and  when 
possible.  It  is  only  possible  if 
the  newspaper  succeeds. 


“It  takes  much  time  and  much 
money  to  build  a  daily  newspaper 
into  a  successful  concern.  When 
so  established  it  is  a  valuable 
property.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  if 
a  union-supported  newspaper 
folds,  the  real  estate  and  printing 
equipment  still  belong  to  Unitypo. 

In  six  months  ended  Nov.  20, 
1953,  the  union  paid  $873,434  in 
special  assistance  and  $609,688  in 
strike  benefits.  According  to  ITU 
officers  the  publishing  plan  has 
cut  down  the  amount  of  expend¬ 
itures  in  strike  situations. 

■ 

Postal  Boost 
Voted  in  1951 
In  Last  Round 

Washington 

The  last  of  three  10%  increases 
in  second-class  mail  rates  author¬ 
ized  by  the  1951  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  became  effective  April  1. 
Fate  of  another  series  of  10%  in¬ 
creases  to  become  effective  April 
1.  1955,  1956  and  1957  remains 
in  doubt.  The  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
overwhelmingly  approved  these 
new  rates. 

The  committee  also  increased 
th?  minimum  charge  of  Vh  cent 
to  '4  cent  on  publications  deliv¬ 
ered  outside  the  county  of  niiblica- 
tion  except  the  ’4  cent  minimum 
remains  the  same  as  present  for 
nublications  of  non-profit  associa¬ 
tions  or  organizations.  These  non- 
nrofit  publications  are  exempted 
from  the  newest  30  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed 
second-class  rates  will  yield  $15,- 
000.000  annually  in  additional 
revenue. 

Rep.  Harold  C.  Hagen  (R- 
Minn.)  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Committee,  ioined  eieht 
other  members  in  public  objec¬ 
tions  to  H.R.  6052.  Other  signers 
of  the  minority  report  had  stressed 
the  “committee’s  failure  to  weigh 
the  fundamental  question  of  policy 
with  respect  to  public  service  in 
revamping  the  postal  rate  struc¬ 
ture.” 

The  Hagen  report  called  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that 
“some  mail  users  have  yet  to  feel 
the  full  effect  and  impact  of  the 
rate  increases  imposed  two  and 
one-half  vears  ago.”  He  said.  “No 
one  yet  knows  what  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  these  rate  increases  will 
6e.  We  do  know  that  adjustment 
has  been  difficult  even  for  the 
most  prosperous  and  large  pub- 
'•ching  companies  and  it  is  espe- 
rhdly  difficult  for  the  great  group 
of  small  magazines,  weeklv  news¬ 
papers  and  small  dailiesl”  Ren. 
Haeen  contended:  “Any  addition¬ 
al  increase,  particularly  one  im¬ 
posed  when  the  national  economy 
is  passing  through  a  period  of  un- 
cctainty,  might  well  raise  havoc 
with  the  publishing  industry.” 


Post  and  T-H 
Drops  Editions 
In  Afternoon 

Washington 

In  the  first  change  affecting  edi¬ 
tions  since  the  Washington  Post 
bought  the  Times-Herald,  the  man¬ 
agement  has  announced  that  the 
first  edition  will  be  published  at 
7  p.m.  hereafter. 

Formerly  the  Green  Streak  ap¬ 
peared  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  Double 
Green  Streak  at  5:45  p.m.  Earlier 
papers  which  did  not  contain  all 
advertisements  or  features  have 
been  eliminated  in  order  that  each 
edition  shall  be  complete  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  it  was  explained. 

The  two  afternoon  editions  were 
carried  over  from  the  Times- 
Herald  operation.  The  Post  and 
Times-Herald  will  now  have  five 
editions,  from  7  p.m.  until  3  a.m., 
all  on  the  morning  news  cycle. 

Mrs.  McCormick  Stays  On 

When  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  sold  the  Times-Herald  to 
the  Post  on  March  17,  his  wife  in¬ 
vited  the  new  owners  in  for  a 
drink  and  wound  up  with  a  job. 

Mrs.  Maryland  McCormick  only 
recently  became  a  Times  -  Herald 
columnist  (“The  Distaff  Side”). 
Because  of  policy  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  new  and  the  old  man¬ 
agement.  and  other  reasons,  she 
naturally  considered  her  newspa¬ 
per  career  ended,  but,  she  wrote  .  . . 

“.After  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Times-Herald  merged,  I  called 
Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  and  asked  if 
she,  Mr.  Meyer  and  the  Phillip 
Grahams  would  come  over  to  drink 
to  the  success  of  the  paper.  Upon 
their  arrival,  Mr.  Graham,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald,  kindly  asked  me  to 
continue  the  column  I  had  started 
a  few  weeks  ago.” 

Mrs.  McCormick  “cleared  it” 
with  her  husband,  and  dismissed 
the  comment  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  Washington  Bureau  chief, 
Walter  Trohan:  “Lady,  you  are 
either  awfully  dumb  or  ven 
clever.” 

Her  Philosophy 

“It  is  somewhat  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
in  about  1914,  when  my  husband 
and  the  late  Joseph  Patterson  would 
alternate  each  month  as  editor,” 
Mrs.  McCormick  wrote.  “The 
readers  were  bewildered,  as  one 
month  a  political  candidate  would 
be  damned,  and  the  next  month, 
praised.  However,  the  two  cousins 
remained  the  best  of  friends  al¬ 
ways.  There  was  never  any  dis¬ 
pute  between  them. 

“After  Captain  Patterson  went 
to  New  York  and  started  the  suc¬ 
cessful  New  York  Daily  News,  he 
supported  the  late  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  This  to  my  conservative  hus¬ 
band  was  somewhat  like  baiting  a 
bull  with  a  red  muleta.  Before  the 
war.  Joseph  Patterson  and  Presi¬ 


dent  Roosevelt  became  oitter  ent 
mies,  and  no  one  fought  the  Ne» 

Deal  more  courageously  than  tht 
editor  of  the  New  York  Dailj 
News.  j 

“When  two  people  do  not  agret 
on  politics,  religion,  or  any  sub¬ 
ject,  it  does  not  mean  that  thej  , 
cannot  be  friends.  I  have  rathe 
strong  convictions  on  politia 
They  do  not  always  coincide  witk 
the  Colonel’s  nor  Mr.  Meyer’s 
either,  but  I  am  sure  harmony  cat 
be  achieved.” 

■ 

Overseas  Press 
Club  Makes 
Annual  Awards 

Six  annual  awards  for  the  bes: 
handling  of  foreign  news  wert 
made  by  the  Overseas  Press  Clut 
of  America  at  its  15th  annual 
awards  dinner  March  29  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Each  recipien: 
received  a  bronze  plaque  and  a 
$500  gold  watch. 

The  winners  were: 

Jo.seph  and  Stewart  Alsop,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
for  best  consistent  reporting  from 
abroad. 

Howard  K.  Smith,  CBS.  for  best 
consistent  radio  reporting  from 
abroad. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS.  for 
best  television  presentation  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

Walter  Lippmann,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  for  best 
press  interpretation  of  foreign 
news. 

Elmer  Davis,  ABC,  for  be.st  ra¬ 
dio  interpretation  of  foreign  news. 

Michael  Rougier,  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  for  best  photographic  report¬ 
ing  from  abroad. 

The  annual  George  Polk  Me¬ 
morial  Award  was  not  made  this 
year  “because  of  the  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  candidates.” 

■ 

Argentine  Editor 
Released  from  Jail 

After  serving  33  months  of  a 
six-year  sentence,  David  Michel 
Toreano  was  released  from  prison 
in  Argentina  on  April  1.  As  editor 
and  publisher  of  El  Transigente  in 
Salta  he  had  been  convicted  of 
charges-  of  disrespect  to  the  head 
of  state  (“desacato”)  and  of  il¬ 
legally  possessing  the  newspaper 
plant.  The  provincial  supreme 
court  cleared  him  of  the  latter  I 
charge. 

■ 

News-Digest  in  ABC 

Chicago 

List  of  new  members  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in¬ 
cludes:  Texarkana  Daily  News- 
Digest,  Milton  (Ont.)  Canadian 
Champion,  Leesburg  (Va.)  Lnii- 
(loiin  Times-Mirror,  and  St.  Mat¬ 
thews  (Ky.)  Voice  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thews  and  I’oice  of  the  Highlands. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 

Report  Chides  Papers 
For  Not  Selling  Dealers 


Richmond,  Va. 
Alan  S.  Donn.ahoe,  who  has 
risen  to  national  prominence  re¬ 
cently  for  his  newspaper  research 
sWdies,  has  come  up  with  a 
shocker. 

This  is  a  report  published  by  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch,  entitled  “Admis¬ 
sion  of  Failure.” 

The  report  states,  simply,  that 
70  per  cent  of  an  independent 
group  of  food  merchants  prefer 
televLsion  advertising.  Newspapers 
are  preferred  by  only  23  per  cent. 

This  painfully  honest  report  cre¬ 
ated  an  outcry  among  some  news 
media  men  .  .  .  until  they  read  the 
entire  statement  by  Mr.  Donnahoe 

‘Indelible  Bias' 

"Critics  often  allege  that  media 
research  is  stamped  with  an  in¬ 
delible  bias,”  Mr.  Donnahoe  said 
to  introduce  the  report. 

“By  this  they  do  not  imply  that 
the  methodology  itself  is  either 
poor  or  dishonest.  What  they  do 
imply  is  that  media  publish  only 
those  studies  that  reflect  favorably 
upon  themselves.  The  others  they 
simply  file  away,  quietly  and  per¬ 
manently.  without  benefit  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

“No  honest  research  man.  for 
media  or  any  other  organization, 
can  afford  to  treat  this  critici-sm 
lightly.  Me  knows  that  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  there.  It  is  easy  to  suc¬ 
cumb. 

“If  enough  studies  are  made,  a 
sufficient  number  will  turn  up  with 
favorable  results  to  keep  everyone 
happy.  The  others  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

“But  it’s  bad  practice.  More 
than  bad.  it  is  basically  dishonest. 
And,  in  the  long  run.  it  is  apt  to 
prove  ineffectual  as  well,  because 
research  in  essence  is  either  pure 
or  impure.  There  is  no  middle 
standard.” 

That  is  Mr.  Donnahoe’s  firm  be¬ 
lief  .  .  .  and  here  is  what  he  did 
about  it: 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers  reported  results 
of  an  opinion  survey  of  Virginia 
appliance  dealers  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  different  media. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  were 
quite  flattering  to  newspapers — in 
Richmond  and  elsewhere. 

Now.  the  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.,  research  department  has 
concluded  the  new  survey — with 
very  different  results.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  food  dealers,  asked  for 
their  candid  opinions  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising  effectiveness 
came  back  with  distinctly  unfavor¬ 
able  replies  (in  relation  to  com¬ 
petitive  media ). 


Mr.  Donnahoe,  in  a  statement 
mailed  to  a  wide  group  of  busi- 
ne.ssmen  said,  “Having  reported  to 
you  on  the  first  survey,  we  believe 
you  are  entitled  to  see  results  of 
this  one  as  well.  .  .  .” 

Richmond  Food  Stores  is  the 
voluntary  cooperative  chain  that 
the  independent  food  dealers  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Mr.  Donnahoe  belong  to. 
A  questionnaire  went  to  343  of 
these  dealers  and  122  of  them  re¬ 
plied,  giving  the  nod  to  television. 

Now  what  doe.s  this  mean?  Are 
these  independent  food  dealers  cor¬ 
rect  in  their  appraisal  of  advertis¬ 
ing  media? 

Here  is  where  Mr.  Donnahoe 
goes  to  work.  .  .  . 

Solid  Evidence 

“We  think  they  are  not  correct.” 
he  said,  “and  we  base  our  opinion 
on  some  pretty  solid  evidence. 
For  example: 

“We  know  how  many  women 
read  food  ads  in  our  newspapers, 
and  the  surprising  percentage  who 
read  them,  not  just  some  of  the 
time,  but  all  of  the  time. 

“We  know  how  the  three  large 
food  chains — highly  efficient  oper¬ 
ators — spend  th^eir  own  advertis¬ 
ing  money  in  Richmond.  In  19.^3 
it  was  as  follows: 


Newspapers,  92.6%:  Radio. 
6.4%;  Television.  1.0%. 

“We  know  that  when  one  chain, 
as  an  experiment,  stayed  out  of 
one  of  our  newspapers  for  .six 
months,  there  was  an  astonishing 
loss  of  patronage  among  exclasive 
retiders  of  that  newspaper. 

"We  know  the  answer  of  one 
regional  manager  of  a  large  chain 
to  our  query  on  how  he  spent  his 
money:  ‘An>  food  chain  that 
.spends  less  than  90  per  cent  of 
its  advertising  fund  in  newspapters 
is  courting  real  trouble.’ 

“We  know  the  history  of  one 
independent  food  dealer  who,  with 
the  aid  of  efficient  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  built  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  volume  of  sales  in  Virginia. 

“.And  so  it  goe.s.  Continuing 
evidence  on  how  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sells  products,  known 
facts,  carefully  documented.  Facts 
well  known  to  the  large  food  deal¬ 
er,  both  chain  and  independent, 
who  accounts  for  a  major  share 
of  the  food  dollar.  He  advertises 
on  his  own  account.  He  knows 
what  brings  results,  and  the  costs 
thereof. 

“And.  in  terms  of  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  investment,  he  casts  his 
vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
newspapers.” 

Now  the  trouble  is,  in  Mr.  Don¬ 
nahoe’s  view,  that  “we  haven’t 
given  all  these  facts  to  most  of  the 
independent  food  dealers  such  as 
those  included  in  this  survey.” 

Why?  Well,  the  answer  is  very 
simple,  s.iys  Mr.  D<tnnahoe. 


“Most  of  these  are  small  dealers 
and  very  few  of  them  advertise  on 
their  own  account.  .And  our  sales 
staff — like  your  own  —  Is  pretty 
busy,  and  a  little  reluctant  to  call 
upon  people  who  are  not  prospects 
for  what  they  have  to  sell. 

“But  this  is  a  mistake  because, 
whatever  its  basis,  dealer  opinion 
is  bound  to  impress  salesmen  and 
they,  in  turn,  impress  sales  man¬ 
agers.  Thus,  some  very  erroneous 
ide.is  indeed  may  gain  currency  at 
the  very  place  where  advertising 
campaigns  are  created. 

“Which  is  why  we  decided  to  call 
this  report  ‘An  Admission  of  Fail¬ 
ure’ — not  failure  of  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium  but  our 
failure  to  sell  its  effectiveness  to 
all  dealers,  including  the  small 
dealers  who  do  not  advertise.” 

■ 

Ads  Sell  Soft  Drink, 

So  Why  Not  Milk? 

Holliraysburg.  Pa. 

If  dairymen  .spent  as  much 
money  on  advertising  as  soft  drink 
firms,  there  would  be  no  milk  sur¬ 
plus.  Joe  Taylor,  dairy  specialist, 
told  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association. 

He  quoted  statistics  to  show  how 
much  sales  of  milk  had  increased 
in  Wisconsin  and  oth-cr  states 
where  advertising  campaigns  were 
conducted.  Mr.  Taylor  urged 
dairymen  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  necessity  for  popularizing 
milk  by  advertising  it  as  a  health- 
eiving  food. 


' 'iiiiniiiilima  LINAGE  LEADER  iiiimmiiii!:i::iiiiiM 

'Newspaper  Readership  Unharmed  by  Growing  Popularity  of  TV  I 


i  “Newspapers  are  essential 
1  in  our  overall  advertising  pro- 
1  gram.”  according  to  Victor 
H  Firing,  Jr.,  vicepresident  in 
M  charge  of  advertising.  The 
g  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chica- 
M  go.  “We  direct  our  advertising 
p  at  the  mass  markets  inasmuch 
S  as  everybody  is  a  potential  cus- 
q  tomer  for  our  line  of  product, 
g  Therefore  newspapers  are  an 
H  excellent  media  for  us  to  use.” 
S  Continuing,  Vic  Firing  says: 

g  “Newspapers  furnish:  1) 
g  strong  local  market  coverage: 
n  2)  balanced  coverage  between 
g  men  and  women;  3)  complete 
g  flexibility;  and  4)  evidence  that 
3  their  readership  has  not  been 
g  harmed  bv  the  growing  popu- 
g  larity  of  TV  in  advertising.” 
g  Vic’s  23  years  with  Quaker 

9  Oats  are  a  tacit  testimony  for 
g  the  determination  and  loyalty 
g  of  the  men  chosen  to  adminis- 
a  ter  the  firm’s  multi-million  dol- 
g  lar  ad  budget. 

M  Oricinally  a  native  of  llli- 
m  nois,  Vic  attended  prep  .school 
3  in  Connecticut  and  graduated 
g  from  Princeton  University  with 
1  a  B.S.  degree.  In  1931  he 


started  his  long  association 
with  Quaker  Oats  by  getting  a 


Victor  Elting,  Jr. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

job  in  the  packaging  depart¬ 
ment  of  Quaker’s  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids.  Iowa,  mill.  In  1934  he  was 
transferred  to  the  production 
department  in  Chicago. 


Vic  set  out  to  broaden  his 
experience  and  understanding 
of  marketing  problems  in  1936 
by  accepting  a  retail  sales  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Chicago  division. 
Following  a  successful  stint  in 
retail  sales,  he  then  tackled 
new  product  and  institutional 
sales.  When  he  returned  to 
the  office  it  was  as  manager  of 
product  development  where  he 
was  responsible  for  adding  new 
products  to  the  company’s 
growing  line  of  consumer 
items. 

After  17  years  of  diversified 
experience  and  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  problems  in  sales, 
production,  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  merchandising,  Vic 
became  a  product  manager  in 
the  advertising  department  in 
1948.  Three  years  later  he  was 
made  advertising  director  and 
later  the  same  year  was  named 
viceoresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Vic.  whose  home  is  in  Lake 
Forest.  III.,  boasts  of  three 
healthy  children  who  were 
“raised  on  Quaker  Oats,  of 
course.” — R.  B.  McI. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CASE  STUDY 

Why  Union  Pacific  RR 
Gives  Dailies  Clear  Track 


The  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
whose  yearly  advertising  invest¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
railroad  industry,  gives  the  biggest 
slice  of  that  investment  to  news¬ 
papers. 

This  was  revealed  by  H.  B. 
Northcott.  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  road,  at  Omaha,  whose 
choice  of  the  word  “inve.stment,” 
is  a  deliberate  one. 

“I  like  to  refer  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  money  as  being  ‘invested’ 
rather  than  ‘spent,’  and  I  prefer 
the  term,  ‘advertising  program,’ 
rather  than  ‘adverti>ing  campaign,’  ” 
Mr.  Northcott  said.  “The  word 
‘program’  denotes  an  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  or  progression  of 
events;  whereas  the  word  ‘cam¬ 
paign’  smacks  of  politics,  or  tem¬ 
porary  effort.” 

“1  like  too  to  think  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  being  similar  to  that  of  a 
trust  officer  of  a  bank,  because  the 
management  of  our  company  pro¬ 
vides  me  each  year  with  a  fund 
to  invest  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  company  and  its  stockholders, 
to  produce  customers,  the  life 
blood  of  any  business.”  Mr.  North¬ 
cott  explained. 

To  produce  that  life  blood  by 
its  advertising  investment,  the  rail¬ 
road  distributes  that  dollar  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Printed  matter — travel  booklets, 
maps,  menus  —  8.6%;  calendars, 
2.74%;  display.s  and  exhibits, 
2.54%;  outdoor  posters  and  signs, 
2.91%;  motion  pictures,  0.42%; 
for  Union  Pacific-owned  Sun  Val¬ 
ley,  6.65%;  on-line  newspapers, 
11.51%;  off-line  newspapers, 
13.69%;  magazines,  22.46%;  de¬ 
partment  of  special  tours,  1.9%;  ra¬ 
dio,  5.76%,  and  television,  2.86%. 
The  balance,  17.99%  are  items 
that  must  be  charged  to  advertis¬ 
ing  under  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rules  —  time  tables, 
engraving  costs,  U.P.’s  share  of  ad¬ 
vertising  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads,  and 
the  like. 

The  newspaper  advertising  goes 
to  584  on-line  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  cities  and  towns  along 
the  railroad  and  to  166  off-line 
par^rs  published  cast  of  Omaha, 
Union  Pacific’s  terminus.  The  on¬ 
line  papers  average  at  least  one 
Union  Pacific  ad  a  month  and 
some  in  the  larger  cities  as  many 
as  eight  or  10  a  month. 

“Newspapers  are  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  many  respects,”  Mr. 
Northcott  said.  “Advertising  can 
be  localized  territorially.  Some 
train  service  is  of  interest  only  in 
certain  states  or  cities.  And,  in 
newspapers,  an  ad  can  be  inserted, 
changed  or  cancelled  on  compara¬ 


tively  short  notice  if  necessary.” 

In  handling  its  advertising,  the 
Union  Pacific  follows  a  policy  of 
keeping  close  to  those  at  whom  the 
advertising  investment  is  aimed. 
National  advertising  and  that  origi¬ 
nating  east  of  Omaha  is  placed 
through  a  national  agency.  The 
local  advertising  is  handled 
through  railroad  branch  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  at  Los  .Angeles 
and  Portland  and  through  branch 
offices  of  the  national  advertising 
agency  or  local  agencies. 

■ 

Cigaret  Firms 
Set  to  Answer 
Cancer  Claims 

C  HICAGO 

About  April  15,  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  will  release  scientific  find¬ 
ings  in  answer  to  recent  claims 
that  cigaret  smoking  is  in  some 
way  related  to  cancer,  Parker  Mc- 
Comas,  president,  Philip  Morris  & 
Co.,  told  the  National  Association 
of  Tobacco  Distributors’  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Mr.  McComas,  who  is  assum¬ 
ing  the  chairmanship  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry  research  commit¬ 
tee,  said  that  such  findings  will 
show  “as  much  or  more  disbelief 
in  the  cancer  theory  as  it  relates 
to  cigaret  smoking.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  will  include  informa¬ 
tion  from  research  and  scientific 
papers  on  cancer  that  were  com¬ 
pleted,  for  the  most  part,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  will 
contain  findings  of  cancer  special¬ 
ists  in  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  McComas  said  he  doubted 
the  controversy  over  cigaret  smok¬ 
ing  would  affect  sales  this  year. 
The  industry’s  report,  he  added, 
should  cause  the  public  to  realize 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  story. 

“I  think  the  chief  effect  to  date 
of  claims  of  a  link  between  can¬ 
cer  and  cigaret  smoking  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sales  of  filter  tip  in¬ 
stead  of  standard  cigarets.”  he 
stated. 

Health  claims  made  for  new 
types  of  cigarets  have  reflected  on 
the  entire  tobacco  industry,  de¬ 
clared  Eric  Calamia.  managine  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Retail  Tobacco  Deal¬ 
ers  of  America.  He  praised  the 
recent  “improvement”  in  cigaret 
advertising  which  “puts  the  stress 
on  quality  of  product,  rather  than 
health.”  Health  claims  have 
tended  to  promote  sales  of  Kinc- 
size  and  filter-tip  cigarets,  he  said, 
resulting  in  customers  switching 
from  brand  to  brand  while  the 
volume  of  sales  remained  the 
same. 


Eviniude  Reports 
66%  Sales  Gain 

Milwaukee 

A  66%  increase  in  sales  during 
the  past  5'/2  months  over  a  year 
ago  was  reported  here  by  Evinrude 
Motors.  This  period  includes  a 
productive  major  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zine.s  during  what  had  always  been 
considered  "ofT'  season  for  out¬ 
board  motors. 

Howard  F.  Larson,  director  of 
sales  for  Evinrude,  said  that  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  1,  the  start  of  their  fis¬ 
cal  year,  and  March  15,  Evinrude’s 
sales  showed  the  sharpe.st  gain  on 
record.  Last  year  was  the  biggest 
in  the  firm’s  history. 

Evinrude  is  planning  to  re¬ 
sume  its  advertising  program  (via 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee) 
including  newspaper  ads  in  50  ma¬ 
jor  markets. 

Bureau  Ups  Kilcheski 
To  Chain  Store  Sales 

Frank  Kilcheski.  formerly  retail 
promotion  and  publicity  manager, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  chain 
store  sales  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

As  an  added  member  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  chain  store  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  headed  by  Ray  Scott,  retail 
sales  manager,  Mr.  Kilcheski’s 
primary  duties  will  be  to  contact 
chain  store  organizations  at  head¬ 
quarters  level,  consult  with  them 
on  newspaper  advertising,  and 
provide  them  with  the  advertising 
and  sales  planning  services  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Kilcheski  joined  the  Bureau 
in  1947  as  a  copywritfer.  His  pre¬ 
vious  experience  included  newspa¬ 
per  reporting,  public  relations,  and 
editing. 

■ 

W.  A.  Young  Joins 
Sterling  Advertising 

Saul  M.  Broun,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Sterling  Advertising  has 
announced  appointment  of  Walter 
A.  Young  as  vicepresident  of  the 
agency  effective  April  1. 

Mr.  Young  joins  Sterling  from 
the  /Veu’  York  (N.  Y.)  Journal- 
Americon  where,  as  associate 
publisher,  he  has  been  in  active 
charge  of  the  paper’s  operations 
for  the  past  18  years.  Previous 
experience  as  a  newspaper  and 
advertising  executive  includes  13 
years  as  assistant  to  the  publisher 
on  the  David  Stern  newspapers. 

■ 

Elditors  Indexed 

Publicity  Media,  a  pocket-size 
directory  for  publicity  organiza¬ 
tions  using  outlets  in  the  New 
York  area,  was  issued  this  week 
by  Publicity  Services.  366  Madi¬ 
son  .Ave.,  New  York.  Priced  at 
$4.50  a  copy,  the  96-page  booklet 
contains  a  breakdown  of  depart¬ 
mental  editors.  columnLsts  and  fea- 
fre  writers  on  newspapers,  press 
associations,  syndicates,  etc. 


Savings-Loon 
Men  Prefer 
Newspapers 

Sl.  Louis 

Newspapers  were  listed  as  the 
“preferred”  advertising  medium  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  at  a 
panel  discussion  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Savings  and 
Loan  Institute  here  recently. 

■All  four  panelists  agreed  that 
newspaper  advertisements  have 
proved  to  be  “the  best  business- 
getters  at  the  least  cost.” 

Most  of  the  300  savings  and 
loan  executives  attending  the  dis¬ 
cussion  agreed,  by  a  show  of 
hands,  that  newspapers  were  the 
“basic”  ingredient  of  advertising 
programs  of  their  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

John  H.  Randolph.  Jr..  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  said: 

“We  use  newspaper  advertising 
because  we  reach  the  most  people 
for  the  fewest  dollars.” 

J.  H.  Brantley,  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  .said 
newspapers  are  flexible  enough  so 
that  separate  appeals  can  be  made 
to  such  different  groups  as  house¬ 
wives,  businessmen  and  unions. 

Regarding  television  advertising, 
panel  members  indicated  it  has 
been  “too  rich  for  our  blood.” 

■ 

Lynchburg  Papers 
Salute  Retailers 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

.A  96-page  supplement  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  News  on  March  21 
and  by  the  Daily  Advance  the  next 
afternoon  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Lynchburg’s  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

The  supplement  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  John  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  who  died  Feb.  15.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
idea  of  the  supplement,  which  was 
produced  by  members  of  the  staffs 
of  both  papers. 

■ 

Packard  Plans  Big 
Spring  Sales  Drive 

DpiBOir 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
will  launch  a  nationwide  selling 
drive  during  .April  and  May,  en¬ 
tailing  six  large-space  newspaper 
ads.  10 -insertioas  in  national  mag¬ 
azines.  plus  newspaper  mats. 

Packard  is  soliciting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  local  merchants  to  stage 
“Spring  selling  weeks.” 

■ 

Garden  Section 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  28  -  page  tabloid  supplement 
spotlighted  as  “Gardening  in  Dixie 
and  Casual  Living”  was  included 
in  the  Sunday  March  14  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Atlanta  Constitution. 
There  were  996  inches  of  retail 
advertising  and  283  inches  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising. 
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Whatever  Your 
Food  Store  Product 

— This  Food  Store  Panel 
Conducted  For  Us  By 
The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Will  Help  You 

Speed  Your  Sales 
In  Greater 
Kk.  Cleveland! 


»00» 


Here  is  a  directional  influence  to  your  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  any  food  store  product. 


■  This  continuing  study  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report,  from  an  adequate  sample,  of 
sales  and  sales  influence  details  of  a  good  variety 
of  products.  This  penetrating  expression  of  market 
activity  will  be  a  vital  aid  to  all  who  sell  through 
the  food  stores  of  this  area. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and  by 
economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale  of 
almost  all  food  store  products. 

These  audits  express  consumer  purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  inventory  for  the  total  County. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  reports  is  that  they 
distinguish  these  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other 
stores,  and  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of  the 
County,  which  contain  approximate  halves  of  the 
County’s  families. 


A  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common  inter¬ 
est  to  be  reported  are :  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution... Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn... Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling. . .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups . . .  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption . . .  Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 


U6i 


if  you  want  fhasa  reports 
to  come  to  you  regularly. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

CLEVELAND 


PIAIH  DEALER 


Cretmer  A  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Advertiser  •  NewspxJper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

BoA,NAEA  To  Lend  Hand 
At  NRGDA  Sales  Parley 


The  need  for  intensified  retail¬ 
er  effort  in  sales  promotion  and 
selling  will  be  featured  at  the 
Sales  Promotion  Conference  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  to  be  held  May  10-11 
in  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  Conference,”  says  How¬ 
ard  P.  Abrahams,  manager  of 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion,  “is  being  planned  to  include 
a  series  of  case  histories  on  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  promotion  which 
stores  may  adapt  for  their  own 
organizations.” 


The  advanced  agenda  indicates 
emphasis  on  more  advantageous 
use  of  newspaper  advertising; 
branch  store  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  successful  techniques  for 
branch  store  advertising,  display, 
special  events  and  community  ac¬ 
tivities;  and  television  as  a  media 
for  selling  merchandise,  including 
a  demonstration  of  color  televi¬ 
sion. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
are  cooperating  in  the  program¬ 
ing  of  sessions  on  means  to  make 


newspaper  advertising  pull  greater 
sales.  A  special  conference  lunch¬ 
eon  featuring  a  leading  govern¬ 
ment  official  as  a  speaker  has 
been  scheduled  in  cooperation 
with  the  Washington  Ad  Club. 

In  preparation  for  the  meeting, 
which  is  being  planned  to  benefit 
the  smaller  stores  as  well  as  the 
larger  organizations,  two  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  being  circulated  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  to 
the  association’s  more  than  7,000 
member  stores.  One  asks  retailers 
to  send  information  about  their 
most  successful  promotion.  The 
other  questionnaire  requests  stores 
to  send  specific  questions  that  they 
want  answered  at  the  meeting. 

Highlights  of  the  answers  will 
be  contained  in  a  “take  home”  kit 
to  be  distributed  to  all  delegates. 

TV  Pleases  Retailer 
But  Paper's  Still  Tops 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Allen’s  Rug  Mart,  a  floor  cover¬ 
ing  store,  has  been  enjoying  good 
results  from  its  new  television  ad¬ 
vertising  program  but  still  feels 
that  new.spapers  are  the  top  ad 
medium. 

Al  Zaccaria,  manager  of  the 
store,  said  that  the  TV  show  spon¬ 
sorship  has  created  considerable 
consumer  interest.  But  he  adds 
that  newspapers  still  are  tops  for 
direct  sales  results. 

■ 

Tulsa  Bank  Claims 
First  'Dept.  Store'  Ad 

Another  break  in  the  usual  rigid 
mold  of  bank  selling  will  crack  the 
Sunday  before  Easter  in  a  full- 
page  “upstairs  fashion”  ad,  to  run 
by  the  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  of  Tulsa  in  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World. 

Designed  to  look  like  a  typical 
pre-Easter  fashion  ad  for  women’s 
services  and  clothes,  the  ad  fea¬ 
tures  a  full-length  drawing  of  a 
woman  in  an  Easter  suit,  and  is 
departmentalized  like  a  large  store 
display  layout. 

Titled  “Fashion  Firsts  for  Smart 
Tulsans”  a  smaller  head  urges 
readers  to  use  Tulsa’s  “First  De¬ 
partment  Store  of  Banking.” 

Don  Flynn,  bank  officer  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  said 
that  as  far  as  the  First  of  Tulsa 
could  determine,  this  is  the  first 
“department  store”  ad  ever  run 
by  any  bank  in  America. 

■ 

Addison  Named 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

A.  D.  (Deb)  Addison,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  the  Herald  and  News, 
has  been  named  to  handle  the 
newspaper  advertising  for  the 
Eighth  Annual  Pacific  C^oast  Re¬ 
gional  Show  and  Sale  to  be  held 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Aberdeen 
Angus  As.sociation  here  April  4-5. 
■ 

Allen-Klapp  Appointed 

The  Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze- 
Courier  has  appointed  Allen-Klapp 
Co.,  as  its  national  representative. 
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1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

fmore  than  500,000  eopiesi 
and  what  a  market  for  your  products! 

They  marry — 80%.  They  own  their  homes — 
70%.  And  70%  ore  busy  raising  families  of 
three  or  more  members! 

...  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14 
Sunday  newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what 
they  own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  Audience 
in  Iowa.”  For  details  on  how  to  get 
your  copy,  write  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Inc.,  11  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  .^6,  New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

...  on  "A"  Schedule  Newspaper  in  an  "A-l"  market 

Gardner  Cowles,  President 


Panel  Demands 
Action  to  Boost 
Downtown  Area 

San  Franciscc 

Problems  facing  the  downtowi 
business  area  in  the  age  of  de 
centralization  were  weighed, 
measured  and  converted  into  i 
plea  for  immediate  action  by  i 
panel  of  experts  here. 

Downtown  conditions  are  not 
just  a  retailing  problem.  Nor  are 
they  solely  newspaper  problems, 
although  they  affect  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation.  The  down¬ 
town  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
municipal  government’s  economy, 
stressed  Reginald  H.  Biggs,  Em- 
porium-Capwell  Company. 

“The  entire  discussion  could  be 
summed  up  in  just  a  few  words,” 
Mr.  Biggs  reported.  “We  just  can¬ 
not  afford  to  wait  longer  for  im-i 
provements.” 

Reporting  on  downtown  as  i 
newspaper  problem,  Don  Fazack- 
erley,  San  Francisco  News,  said 
a  3%  decline  in  downtown  store 
sales  last  Autumn  was  reflected 
by  a  2Vi%  decline  of  500,000 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Circulations  of  the  four  dailies 
are  now  down  20%  from  five 
years  ago  “and  part  of  this  is  due 
to  breaking  up  of  the  downtown," 
Mr.  Fazackerley  said.  “It  ob¬ 
viously  is  more  profitable  to  ope¬ 
rate  circulation  distribution  down¬ 
town,  and  newspapers  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  alarmed,"  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

“We  cannot  afford  longer  to 
argue  without  conclusions.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  while  little 
men  do  little  things,”  emphasized 
the  News’  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  former  super¬ 
visor. 

Mr.  Fazackerley  asked  better 
municipal  railway  equipment, 
more  offstreet  parking,  better  area 
transit  facilities,  and  spectacular 
retail  promotions  downtown. 

Henry  W.  Alexander,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  The  Emporium,  and 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  session  before 
which  the  panel  appeared,  observ¬ 
ed  that  the  downtown  “is  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  San  Francisco”  as  well 
as  the  area  of  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness. 

Pittsburgh’s  program  of  down¬ 
town  development  reversed  a  trend 
in  assessments  which  had  brought 
a  decline  from  $1,211,000,000 
valuations  to  $961,000,000  for  the 
Pennsylvania  City’s  business  area 
by  1947,  reported  Paul  Opper- 
mann,  planning  director. 

Ernest  L.  Molloy,  president, 
Macy’s  San  Francisco,  reported 
that  a  study  of  cities  that  did  no¬ 
thing  about  the  downtown  decline 
indicates  that  a  do-nothing  attitude 
in  San  Francisco  will  cost  $50,- 
000,000  in  the  business  center’s 
trade,  cause  landlords  to  lose 
$2,000,000  and  reduce  the  city 
sales  tax  returns  by  $250,000. 
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According  to  the  economics  books, 
a  seller’s  market  exists  when  buyers 
reach  eagerly  for  a  seller’s  wares. 


individuals  every  year  in  THE 
INQUIRER.  That’s  one  reason 
THE  INQUIRER  is  far  out  front  in 
classified  advertising  in  Philadelphia 
. . .  just  as  it  is  FIRST  in  national 
advertising,  retail  advertising  and 
total  advertising. 


Population  soars  in 
DELAWARE  VALLEY, 
U.S.A. 

Up  20%  since  1940!  That’s 
the  increase  in  population  in  the 
world’s  greatest  industrial  area. 
Over  4 '/a  million  people  here 
now . . ,  with  5  million  estimated 
by  19601 
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This  happens  every  day  in  the  Clas¬ 
sified  pages  of  THE  INQUIRER. 
Classified— that  vital  testimony  to  a 
newspaper’s  power— sells  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
services  for  businessmen  and 
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Put  this  selling  power  to  work  for 
you.  Schedule  THE  INQUIRER! 
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The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


CxduaV*  Advrtiting  Representoh'vei: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Driv* 

Mwroy  HHI  2-5B38  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coott  Repretentofivet: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 
MicNgan  0259 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 
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Through 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Section 


Buy  and  Sell 
Printing  Equipment 


Buy  or  Sell 

Newspaper 

Properties 


Hire  Good  Help— 
Find  A  New  Job 


Reach  Accounts  For 
New  Ideas— Services 


JUST  A  FEW  IDEAS 
TO  HELP  YOU 
‘TIE  UP” 

With  Prospects 
PARTICULARLY— 
during  these  busy  weeks 
of  Preparation  for 
The  A.N.P.A.  Convention 

( Anwrican  Nnoapaptr  Pab.  Aran.) 
at 

New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
APRIL  19  through  APRIL  22. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^CAMPAIGNS 

Reo  Picks  Newspapers 
To  Tell  Mower  Story 


Reo  Motors’  Lawn  Mower  Di¬ 
vision,  Lansing,  Mich.,  nation’s 
largest  producer  of  power  mow¬ 
ers  for  the  home,  has  authorized 
“the  largest  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  (via  William  Hart 
Adler,  Inc.,  Chicago)  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  power  mower  indus¬ 
try”  to  run  in  168  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

Using  full-page  ads  in  the  larg¬ 
est  trading  areas,  with  proportion¬ 
ately  smaller  ads  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  areas  depending  upon  their 
potential  market,  Reo  is  timing 
insertions  to  appear  at  the  peak 
of  the  grass  cutting  season  in 
each  area.  In  addition,  each  ad 
will  list  names  of  Reo  dealers  in 
each  area. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Humorous  baseball  figurines 
will  be  featured  in  Brown-Forman 
Distillers  Corp.’s  advertising  for 
Early  Times  whisky  in  287  news¬ 
papers,  15  consumer  magazines, 
24-sheet  posters  and  point-of-sale 
material. 

•  Parker  Pen  Company  plans 
heavy  use  of  newspaper  ads  (via 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go)  as  soon  as  distribution  of  its 
new  ball-point  pen — the  Jotter — 
is  perfected.  Newspapers  played 
a  key  role  in  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  pen. 

•  A  retail  co-op  ad  plan,  called 
“one  of  the  most  liberal  in  the 
hosiery  industry,”  will  be  used  by 
Bur-Mil  Cameo  in  a  $1,000,000 
Spring  campaign.  Through  this 
co-op  program,  retailers  can  do  “a 
maximum  of  effective  advertising 
in  local  newspapers  as  well  as 
other  media  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,”  Bur-Mil  points  out.  De¬ 
tails  have  been  mailed  in  book 
form  to  Bur-Mil  Cameo  retailers 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

•  Consolidated  Cigar  Sales  Co. 
on  April  4  will  break  a  major  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  for  Dutch  Masters 
cigars  in  Sunday  newspaper  sports 
pages  supplemented  by  sports  pages 
in  dailies  where  necessary.  Ads 
(via  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.)  of  400 
and  600  lines  will  be  used  consis¬ 
tently. 

•  Newspapers  will  be  the  ma¬ 
jor  medium  in  Richfield  Oil  cor¬ 
poration’s  most  extensive  cam¬ 
paign.  Some  130  newspapers  in 
98  cities  along  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  from  Maine  to  Florida  will 
carry  the  new  Richfield  campaign 
(via  Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone). 
Copy  in  1,000,  640  and  360-line 
ads  will  play  up  “Hydrogen  Pow¬ 
ered”  Richfield  Ethyl  101  Plus  gas¬ 
oline. 


•  Half-page  insertions  in  This 
Week,  American  Weekly,  and  sup¬ 
plements  of  the  First  Three  Mar¬ 
kets  group  will  spearhead  Emerson 
Radio  and  Phonograph  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Spring  radio  promotion  set 
to  begin  May  9  and  run  through 
June  27.  Local  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions  and  radio  spots  will  back  the 
national  effort. 

•  Mueller’s  spaghetti  and  Fran- 
co-American  spaghetti  sauce  with 
meat  jointly  will  wage  a  massive 
Italian-style  dinner  campaign  (via 
Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner  and 
COmpton  Advertising)  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  over  radio  during  the 
month  of  May.  Spearhead  of  the 
drive  is  1,200-line  joint-brand  ad¬ 
vertising  in  15  major  eastern  cities. 

•  The  Mexican  Government 
Tourist  Office,  beginning  April  11, 
will  use  200  and  300-line  ads  (via 
The  Caples  Company)  in  eastern 
and  southern  dailies. 

•  An  intensive  nation-wide  ad 
drive  calling  for  insertions  of  400 
to  600  lines  in  more  than  180 
newspapers  coast  to  coast  (via 
Lam^rt  &  Feasley,  Inc.)  is  plan¬ 
ned  by  Dant  Distillery  &  Distribut¬ 
ing  Corp.  for  J.  W.  Dant  whisky. 
National  magazines  and  point-of- 
purchase  material  will  also  be 
used. 

•  Full-page  insertions  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  major  newspapers,  with  27 
million  circulation,  will  be  used 
for  the  April  launching  of  Texas 
Company’s  new  premium  gasoline. 
Top  Octane  Sky  Chief  Super- 
Charged  with  Petrox.  Same  papers 
are  scheduled  to  carry  follow-up 
insertions  on  a  weekly  basis.  All 
other  major  media  will  also  be 
used. 

•  This  week.  Smart  and  Final 
Iris  Company  broke  four  major 
promotions  for  its  food  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  market.  News¬ 
paper,  radio-TV  schedules  are  be¬ 
ing  used  (via  Stromberger,  La- 
Vene,  McKenzie).  Two-color,  1,- 
000-line  ads  are  being  run.  Two 
ads  run  on  same  page  maintain 
the  individual  identity  of  both  Iris 
and  Smart  and  Final  food  lines. 

•  More  advertising  dollars  (via 
Krupnick  &  Associates,  Inc.)  will 
be  spent  by  Griesedieck  Brothers 
Brewery  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
producers  of  GB  beer,  in  the  short¬ 
est  space  of  time  than  has  ever 
been  spent  before  in  a  single  beer 
market. 

Newspapers  will  predominate. 
The  campaign  opened  with  a 
double  spread  in  both  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Globe-Democrat 


on  Sunday,  March  28.  Full  pages 
are  scheduled  daily  in  both  SL 
Louis  newspapers  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  successive  week  days  with 
four-color  full  rotogravure  pages 
on  Sunday,  April  4.  This  is  a  total 
of  16  full  pages  in  an  eight-day 
period. 

This  pace  will  slacken  off  gradu¬ 
ally  over  a  90-day  period — as  the 
peak  of  the  beer-drinking  season 
approaches. 

•  Newspaper  ads  placed  direct¬ 
ly  by  Broil-()uik  Co.  (E&P,  Jan.  9, 
page  16)  will  be  intensified  by  a 
co-op  ad  program  running  in  most 
markets  throughout  the  year.  The 
firm  has  scheduled  insertions  for 
May  and  June  issues  of  seven  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 

•  Three-quarter  page  newspaper 
ads  will  be  used  on  April  21  in 
seven  major  cities  to  announce 
that  National  Distillers  Products 
Clorp.  has  scheduled  the  first  liquor 
ad  (via  Lawrence  Feryig  &  Q).) 
ever  to  appear  in  Coronet  mag¬ 
azine. 

■ 

Advertising  Assailed 
For  Effect  on  Morals 

Too  little  thought  is  given  to 
the  effect  of  advertising  on  char¬ 
acter,  according  to  the  Rev,  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  McCracken,  D.D.,  minister 
of  Riverside  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  McCracken,  in  a  talk  dur¬ 
ing  the  union  Lenten  services  con¬ 
ducted  by  White  Plains  Laymen’s 
Inter-Church  Council  at  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  assailed  the  trend  toward 
U.  S.  standardization. 

Discussing  advertisements,  he 
said  in  part:  “It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  part  they  play 
in  creating  a  mass  mind  ...  To 
promote  sales  by  any  means  seems 
permissible — persistent  reiteration, 
ridiculous  exaggeration,  sex  stimu¬ 
lation.  .  .  . 

“In  some  instances  not  only 
truth  but  taste  and  decency  are  at 
a  discount  .  .  .  The  profit  motive 
overrides  ethical  consideration.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
and  vulgarizing  influences  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  on  Amer¬ 
ican  manners  and  morals.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Auto  Show  Linage 

Chicago 

Chicago  newspapers  published 
sections  last  weekend  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  46th  annual  Chicago 
Auto  Show.  Total  linage,  all  clas¬ 
sifications,  in  the  four  sections  was 
as  follows:  Tribune,  39,378;  News, 
39,811;  American,  37,957;  Sun- 
Times,  20,423. 

■ 

Branham  Named  Rep 

Appointment  of  The  Branham 
Company  as  national  advertising 
representatives  for  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Texas)  Express  and  the  San 
Antonio  News  has  been  announced. 
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9  Dailies  Get 
ADA  Cowbells 

Chicago 

Copper  cowbells  were  presented 
to  nine  newspapers  for  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  in  the  dairy  food 
field  by  the  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  this  week.  Awards 
were  made  at  ADA’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Winners  were: 

Chicago  Daily  News,  for  con¬ 
tinuous  dairy  food  recipe  sugges¬ 
tions  and  articles  highlighting  im¬ 
portance  of  milk;  Chicago  Tribune, 
for  full-color  dairy  foods  section; 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  for 
helping  to  increase  use  of  dairy 
foods  through  daily  food  page  fea¬ 
tures;  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  for 
dairy  foods  section  and  day-by-day 
dairy  food  articles;  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  for  presenting 
dairy  food  recipes  in  regular  ar¬ 
ticles  and  through  Journal’s  ROP 
Color  Service;  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News,  for  articles  featuring  dairy 
foods,  such  as  “Butter  Up  Your 
Guests”;  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  for 
continuously  featuring  dairy  food 
recipe  suggestions;  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  for  dessert  treats 
built  around  ice  cream;  and  the 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Common¬ 
wealth,  for  October  Cheese  Fes¬ 
tival  recipe  section. 


General  Foods  Shifts 
Numerous  Accounts 

Austin  S.  Igleheart,  president. 
General  Foods,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  reassign¬ 
ments  of  the  company’s  accounts 
to  advertising  agencies  to  become 
effective  in  the  immediate  future: 

Benton  &  Bowles  will  handle  all 
Post  Cereals,  Maxwell  House,  In¬ 
stant  Maxwell  House,  Bliss,  and 
Yuban  coffees,  and  Gaines. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  will  han¬ 
dle  Kool-Aid. 

Young  &  Rubicam  will  handle 
all  Jell-O  products.  Minute  Rice, 
Minute  Tapioca,  and  other  Minute 
products.  Calumet  Baking  Powder, 
Certo  and  Sure-Jell  jelly-making 
aids,  D-Zerta  sugar-free  gelatin 
dessert.  Birds  Eye  Frosted  Foods, 
Walter  Baker  chocolate  and  cocoa 
products.  Baker’s  Coconut,  Log 
Cabin  Syrup,  Swans  Down  cake 
mixes  and  flours,  lastant  Postum, 
Sanka  and  Instant  Sanka  decaf¬ 
feinated  coffees,  Bireley’s  soft 
drinks,  and  Kernel-Fresh  nuts. 

■ 

Mich.  4-A  Elects 

The  Michigan  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  Blount 
Slade,  vicepre-sident  and  director 
of  creative  services,  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  &  Dorrance,  advertising 
agency,  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Mr.  Slade  was  also 
elected  a  director  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  4-A. 
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Food  News  Deals 
With  Ad  Products 

Roanoke,  Va. 

A  policy  of  closely  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  food  news  with  food  advertis¬ 
ing  is  getting  extra  impact,  at  no 
extra  cost,  for  general  food  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
the  Roanoke  World-News.  The 
plan  provides  for  publication  of 
recipes  and  food  features  which 
involve  the  use  of  nationally-dis¬ 
tributed  food  products  advertised 
in  the  Roanoke  newspapers.  This 
is  the  way  the  plan  works  out  in 
practice: 

Each  Saturday,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  Arthur  L.  Wim- 
mer  furnishes  a  list  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  advertised  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  in  the  newspapers  to 
Food  Editors  Anne  Montgomery 
of  the  Times  and  Mary  Bland 
Armistead  of  the  World-News. 

Using  this  list  as  a  guide,  the 
two  food  editors  choose  recipes 
and  write  food  articles,  whenever 
possible,  which  require  the  use  of 
one  or  more  of  the  products  be¬ 
ing  advertised  that  day  or  that  1 
week.  In  most  instances,  brand 
names  are  not  mentioned. 

■ 

Blue  Cross  &  Shield 
Start  Ad  Campaign 

Chicago 

A  national  advertising  program 
in  three  magazines  starts  this 
month  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  hospital  and  medical  pre¬ 
payment  plans,  respectively  (via 
J.  Waher  Thompson  Company, 
Chicago). 

Blue  Cross  is  beginning  its  ad 
program  with  two-color,  two-page 
spreads  in  Life,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Look.  Blue  Shield  will 
use  the  same  media. 

Contributions  from  local  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Plans  are  fi¬ 
nancing  the  national  advertising 
program,  first  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  respective  Commissions  at  the 
national  level. 

Newspaper  ad  mats  are  being 
supplied  by  the  two  Commissions 
to  the  local  plans  for  extensive  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  to  supplement  the 
national  effort. 

■ 

7-Up  Doubles  Its 
Promotion  Budget 

St.  Louis 

7-Up  is  doubling  its  advertising 
and  promotion  budget  for  1954, 
H.  C.  Grigg,  president  of  7-Up 
Co.,  told  distributors  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  bottlers. 

The  increased  budget  will  total 
between  $4,000,000  and  $4,500,- 
000,  said  Mr,  Grigg.  About  half 
of  this  amount  will  be  used  at  the 
local  level  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
with  bottlers  determining  whether 
they  prefer  newspapers,  billboards, 
radio  or  television.  The  balance 
of  the  ad  money  will  be  used,  as 
in  the  past,  in  Sunday  newspaper 
comic  sections  and  magazines. 
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The  media  men  from  Young  &  Bowles  always  eat  here.  Say  it  reminds  them 
that  the  Daily  Enquirer  has  the  most  WOMEN  readers  in  Cincinnati.  ” 


LEADS  IN  CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION  •  NO.  1  WITH  WOMEN,  TOO. 

For  more  proof  of  The  Daily  Enquirer’s  preference  CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION 

by  Cincinnati  women  write  for  Special  Survey’s  new  Daily  Enquirer  133,780 

study  ’’Cincinnati  Newsp  .per  Profiles.”  It’s  one  — zr - - .  ,  ,, — 

more  reason  why  there  s  no  longer  any  doubt  - - 

about  your  basic  buy  among  Cincinnati  dailies.  _ 126,215 

Sunday  Enquirer  200,504 
Stum:  A.B.C.  Puitishtrs’  Sutumtmt,  Stpumhtr  30,  1933 

RtpnunitJ  by  MtUmy,  Rtgan  anJ  Sthmitt,  Ine. 


CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION 

Daily  Enquirer 

133,780 

Times- Star 

129,263 

Post 

126,215 

years  Sew 
leading  inde- 
neu's  sertice. 
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Tail-Wagging 
Peril  Seen  in 
Throwaways 

San  Francisco 
Over-developed  free  distribution 
throwaways  can  enable  the  tail  to 
wag  the  newspaper,  Ralph  Frankis, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  warned  here. 

Listing  specific  examples,  Mr. 
Frankis  emphasized  the  view  that 
newspaper  results  depend  on  the 
density  of  paid  circulation  in  tell¬ 
ing  members  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  northern  unit,  that 
“the  circulation  manager  is  the  key 
to  your  success  over  a  period  of 
years.” 

Shopping  news  publications 
were  introduced  to  assist  newspa¬ 
pers  but  today  are  carrying  some 
dailies,  he  said.  In  example,  he 
told  of  visiting  three  Los  Angeles 
area  newspapers  publishing  free 
distribution  shoppers  which  reach 
up  to  six  times  the  paid  circulation 
of  the  daily. 

One  of  these  newspapers  prints 
zoned  shopper  editions  twice  week¬ 
ly  which  reach  more  than  225,- 
000  persons.  Another  distributes 
shoppers  twice  weekly  to  five  times 
its  circulation.  A  third  has  a  three- 
zoned  weekly  shopping  news  which 
has  a  total  distribution  two  and 
a  half  times  its  paid  circulation, 
he  added. 

Mr.  Frankis  urged  enthusiastic 
selling  of  “the  only  media  that 
has  demonstrated  thoroughly  its 
ability  to  do  the  advertising  job” 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  devel¬ 
oped  competition. 

Three  other  past  presidents 
spoke  at  the  meeting  conducted  by 
Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka  Newspaper?, 
Inc.  Present  as  honor  guests  were 
all  but  four  of  the  23  living  for¬ 
mer  presidents. 

Clarence  Law,  1940  president 
who  now  owns  a  retailing  estab¬ 
lishment,  said  the  ad  manager  to¬ 
day  gives  more  thought  and  does 
more  for  the  advertiser  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  ad  man,  he  added,  is 
the  confidant  of  the  merchant  and 
thus  receives  “a  great  education." 

Newspapers  should  emphasize 
success  stories  more,  advised  Rob¬ 
ert  Keely,  now  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News.  The  rags  to  riches 
transition  of  the  ad  salesman  has 
converted  a  character  who  was  “a 
cross  between  a  carnie  pitch  man 
enlarging  and  a  mesmerizer  into  an  account 
with  the  executive,”  reported  Kenneth  N. 
.  Jacoby,  Stacey,  now  an  insurance  agency 


Britt  Tells  Why  San  Antonio 

HIM  1_  T  Lionel  Berry  has  been  aj 

/\C1  AlGSOCirCri  Is  manager,  general  adve: 

•  _  for  the  San  Antonio  Expre 

Growing  Factor  san  Amomo 

„  News,  properties  MSHii 

....  .  .  Chicago  Express 

Advertismg  research  has  so  ved  publishing  Lm- 
many  problems,  partially  solved  a^ordine  j 

some,  but  has  not  yet  scratched  P.  i 

the  surface  of  others,  Steuart  H.  .  .  p  i  '  U 

Britt,  vicepresident  and  director  l  aHv..rt!c!no 

of  research  of  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby,  advertising  agency,  ° 

said  here  March  31.  ^  1  f 

Dr.  Britt  spoke  as  leader  of  the  graduate  of  Tex- 
first  of  six  sessions  in  the  current  p** 

seminar  in  advertising  research  Bei 

co-sponsored  by  the  College  of  years. 

Commerce  of  DePaul  University  Previously  he  was  with  the 
and  the  American  Marketing  As-  American-Statesman 

sociation.  ■ 

Speaking  on  the  problems  of  H  J  rJ„il  Frrm«i 
advertising  research.  Dr.  Britt  „ 
called  for  more  research  by  vari-  Nominations  Open 
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COMPOSITION  COSTS! 

KEYBOARD  HEADS 
».AND  DISPLAY  ON 
MODERN  WIDE  RANGE 
LINOTYPES 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  lycrson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

8tt  in  membtrs  of  tAe  Llnotypt  Spartan  family 
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LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW? 

With  its  91%  coveraire.  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  Sunday  Magazine  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  60.2%  averaite 
coverage  of  the  Parade  Newspapers, 
with  the  47.6%  average  coverasre  of  the 
This  Week  newspapers,  and  with  the 
44.6%  average  coverage  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  newspapers.  In  addition, 
it  offers  16%  or  better  coverage  of  60 
counties  in  Kentucky  and  southern 
Indiana. 

Send  tor  your  tree  copy  of  a  new  tatiuol 
tfudy  ot  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Deportment,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louiiville  2,  Kentucky, 


*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

Courier '^onmal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  CeurierJoumal  Circulation  303,* 
238  •  Member  of  Tho  Lecally-Edited 
Group  •  Represented  Nationolly  by  The 
Branham  Compony. 
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*Thii  is,  of  course,  in  oddition  to  over  260,000,000  lines  of  retoil  advertising  ond  over 
1 16,000.000  lines  of  clossified  odvertising 


Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Association 


I.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager  •  55  University  Avenue,  Toronto.  Ontario 
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The  following  charts  show  the  growth  in  Canadian  daily  newspapers’ 
share  of  NATIONAL  (Manufacturers’)  publication  advertising 
over  the  last  nine  years 


$10,000,000 


$34,333,379 


1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953 


$30,000,000 


$20,000,000 


52.1% 


Volume  of  NATIONAL  (Manufacturers’)  Advertising 
In  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  ^ 


Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Share 
of  TOTAL  National  Publication  Advertising  Dollar 


Oklahomo  Is  A  Two 
Morket  Stote 


"Oil  Capital  of  rii*  Worid" 

ABC 
CITY  ZONE 
NOW 

:265,145: 

Source:  ABC  Publishers 
Statement,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
Increase  of  36,855 
Since  the  1950  Census 

MAGIC 

EMPIRE^ 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
For  Complete  Coverage 

Vte  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA 
^  WORLD 

lum 

TRIBUNE  ^ 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Repretenitd  Nationally  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Special  BNF  Kit 
Released  for 
April  28  Tie-in 

A  kit  of  special  editorial  and 
advertising  material  pointing  up 
the  benefits  of  brands  and  brand 
advertising  has  been  prepared  for 
use  by  communities  across  the  na¬ 
tion  to  tie-in  with  the  April  28 
Brand  Names  Day  celebration 
sponsored  by  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc. 

According  to  an  announcement 
by  Nathan  Keats,  Foundation  vice- 
president,  kits  will  be  distributed 
to  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  retailers,  advertising  clubs 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce.  This 
distribution  will  be  effected  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Executives, 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  the  major  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  networks,  the  Broadcast  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  the  Canadian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  and  the 
BNF’s  Retail  Advisory  Council. 

2  Editorials  Provided 

The  special  Brand  Names  Day 
material  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Richard  A.  Murray, 
advertising  director,  the  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
It  includes  two  editorials  keyed  to 
brand  and  advertising  themes,  ad¬ 
vertisements  designed  for  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  single  retailer  or  groups 
of  retailers,  and  small  space  adver¬ 
tisements  for  newspaper  signature. 

The  kit  also  includes  two  series 
of  spot  announcements,  one  series 
of  an  institutional  type;  the  second 
designed  for  sponsorship  by  local 
merchants,  and  a  suggested  win¬ 
dow  display. 


Speer  Joins  O&O 

Richard  A  Speer  has  joined  the 
Detroit  sales  office  of  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  manager 
of  Dodge  Motor  Corp. 


Everything  in 
BaltimoieTevolves 


around 


\ 
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Monsanto  Appoints 
Fanell  Ad  Manager 

St.  Louis 

Appointment  of  William  R.  Far¬ 
rell  of  Philadelphia  as  advertising 
manager  of  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company’s  advertising  and  public 
relations  department  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Howard  A. 
Marple,  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  Dan  J.  For- 
restal,  who  has  been  with  Mon¬ 
santo  since  1947,  was  named  to 
the  new  function  of  manager  of 
public  relations. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ward  Wheelock  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Forrestal  was  associated 
with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
for  19  years,  prior  to  engaging  in 
public  relations  work. 

Shoe  Retailers  Plan 
Cooperative  Efiort 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  were  suggested  as 
an  ideal  medium  for  an  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  program  being 
planned  by  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Shoe  Retailers  Association. 

A  newspaper  campaign  of  at 
least  six  months’  duration  was 
recommended  by  William  Melrod, 
head  of  the  Melrod  Advertising 
Agency,  who  addressed  the  Shoe 
Retailers  Association  here. 

He  recommended  that  fit  and 
service  should  be  emphasized  in 
the  newspaper  ads,  playing  up 
that  the  independent  shoe  retailer 
is  better  equipped  to  give  personal 
service  and  correct  fit  than  the 
big  volume  operations.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  ad  copy  be  in  an  edit¬ 
orial,  entertaining  form. 

■ 

Daniel  Pykett  Dies; 
Kudner  Media  Chief 

Daniel  J.  Pykett,  director  of  me¬ 
dia  of  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  died 
March  29  following  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  5 1  years  old.  He  was  born 
in  Chicago,  and  attended  Loyola 
University  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  joined  Erwin,  Wasey 
Agency  in  1925,  and  in  1935  he 
joined  Kudner  Agency. 


3-D  in  B.  C. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  Victoria  Colonist  hit  the 
street  March  28  with  a  full-page 
color  photograph  and  several  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Spring  fashion 
supplement  in  3-D.  There  was 
also  a  five-column  color  photo¬ 
graph  on  page  one.  The  newspa¬ 
per  supplied  the  special  viewing 
glasses. 

■ 

Ad  Rote  Going  Up 

The  Moose  Jaw  (Saskatchewan) 
Daily  Times-Herald  will  revise  its 
general  advertising  to  eight  cents 
a  line,  effective  July  1,  according 
to  W.  J.  Hancox,  general  manager. 
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'Statesmanship' 
In  Cigaret  Ads 
Is  Suggested 

The  cigaret  industry  badly 
needs  advertising  that  will  not 
only  sell  brands  but  also  protect 
the  right  of  the  industry  to  exist, 
N.  W.  Ayer’s  George  T.  Sweetser 
told  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Tobacco 
Distributors  this  week  in  Chicago. 

“Advertising’s  role  in  cigaret 
marketing  is  to  sell  cigarets.  and 
in  the  selling  to  create  respect  as 
well  as  desire,”  he  said.  “This  u 
statesmanship  in  advertising,  and 
the  industry  badly  needs  it.  As 
cigaret  advertising  sells  its  own 
brand,  it  must  justify  and  protect 
the  right  of  the  industry  to  exist. 

“Statesmanship  in  advertising  is 
intensely  practical  and  down-to- 
earth.  There  are.  perhaps,  a  few 
people  who  think  of  statesman¬ 
ship  as  something  up  in  the 
clouds.  In  reality,  the  statesman 
is  far  more  practical  than  the  man 
who  is  anxious  to  make  a  fast 
dollar,  regardless  of  long-term 
profit  or  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Sweetser  cited  examples  of 
what  short-sighted  “scare’^  adver¬ 
tising  has  done  to  certain  well- 
known  products  in  the  past,  and 
how  constructive,  statesmanlike 
advertising  was  able  to  reverse 
the  situation  and  build  new,  un¬ 
dreamed-of  markets  and  sales. 

“Statesmanship  in  advertising  is 
just  as  potent,  just  as  practical  in 
getting  great  sales  action,  as  it  is 
in  winning  the  public’s  confi¬ 
dence.”  he  said.  “It  is  the  best 
way  to  sell  goods,  services,  or 
ideas.  That  is  exactly  what  ciea- 
ret  advertising  needs  today.  The 
reward  will  be  leadership  in  sales 
for  the  brand,  leadership  in  sales 
for  the  company,  and  benefits  for 
the  whole  cigaret  industry.” 

■ 

AFA  Reports  Progress 
On  Understanding  Ads 

Ralph  Smith,  vicepresident, 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  4 
Bayles,  Inc.,  reporting  on  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America’s 
campaign  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  advertising,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  reports  response  to  the 
1953-54  campaign,  now  five 
months  underway,  is  “highly  en¬ 
couraging.” 

Cooperation  with  all  media  and 
other  associations  was  exception¬ 
ally  good  this  year,  Mr.  Smith 
said,  with  partial  results  thus  far 
as  follows: 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  daily 
newspapers  using  campaign  ma¬ 
terial;  TV  films  distfibuted  to 
200  stations;  more  than  700  ra¬ 
dio  stations  ordered  AFA  plat¬ 
ters  and  scripts;  some  50  maga¬ 
zines  used  material;  over  1,650 
24-sheet  posters  went  to  the  out¬ 
door  industry;  6,500  car  cards 
were  sent  to  transportation  indus¬ 
try. 
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Here’s  your 

1954  HANDBOOK  oi  facts 
about  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 


copy  of  our  1954  book  of  street  and  highway  accident  data, 
"The  Passing  Scene,”  is  on  its  way  to  your  newspaper.  It’s  the 
authoritative  and  complete  story  of  38,500  deaths  and  2,140,000 
injuries  in  traffic  last  year. 

If  you  don’t  receive  your  copy  promptly,  or  if  you  need 
extra  copies,  let  us  know. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford  15,  Conn. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


6-Page  Section  Has 
Almost  All  Cash  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


free  if  I  couldn’t  get  it  at  all.  .  .  .* 
So  that  the  reader  may  unde 
stand  that  this  newspaper  is  n« 
only  a  vehicle  for  classified,  tlx 
issue  we  are  looking  at  contaia 
44  pages,  any  number  of  color  dn 
play  ads  and  a  highly  respeclabk 
news-advertising  ratio.  But,  as  tht 
publisher  so  ably  states,  classifieiri 
contribution  to  the  health  of  tht 
whole  operation  is  of  inestimabk 
importance. 
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;  WE  HAVE  before  us  the  March  up  on  the  same  cash  register  as  a  p.  .  /-i__  _»  rTpr  a 
18  issue  of  a  twice-weekly  news-  ‘paid  out.’  If  the  kill  is  telephoned  •_  aa 

paper,  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  in  the  refund  is  kept  on  file  until  The  first  f  J"  ^  ! 

Angeles  Mesa  News-Advertiser,  the  advertiser  either  chooses  to 

which  carries  six  solid  pages  of  the  come  in  and  get  his  refund  or  X  ronrliwlArf 

cleanest,  most  readable  classified  wants  it  applied  to  his  next  adver-  ''  ®  ^ 


one  could  hope  to  find.  What  is  tising. 
astonishing  about  this  paper  is  that  “There  is  one  factor  in  connec-  ♦>,»  .. 

its  publisher.  Norman  A.  Moore,  tion  with  this  refund  system  and  P  *,p-n  Ifath^rin^  RoK 

also  its  CAM,  is  able  to  claim  that  cash  ad  system  that  needs  partic-  a  v?  LSKv 

“It  is  a  very  comfortable  feel-  ular  attention,  i.e.,  the  office  al-  cIm 

ing  to  know  that  practically  every  ways  gets  the  net  amount  in  the  ^  rhari«  HnimM 

ad  in  the  paper  is  bonafide  cash  case  of  telephoned  orders.  The  v*  V  IZ 

in  the  till  without  a  lot  of  credit  order  must  be  paid  before  publica-  PAM  OaklnL 

loss  and  collection  cost.”  tion,  of  course,  same  as  cash  ads  to"  He^r’v  nahS 

We  asked  him  to  pass  along  his  at  the  counter.  Therefore,  the  ad  ”! 

formula  for  obtaining  cash  in  ad-  must  be  collected  and  we  ase  Wed-  hnnrllnnc 

vance  for  such  a  large  volume  of  nesday  and  Saturday  mornings  to  relation  of  Classified 

business  do  this  work  since  on  our  type  of  °}.  ‘"e  relation  ot  Classitied 

Basis  of  ,he  sysKm,  which  is  publication,  twice  weekly, 'these  J,tl«"'"lt  the  rSio7rf 
most  applicable  to  all  papers,  is  <lays  are  not  go^  selling  days  and  Department  to  the  newt 

the  cash  discount  which  is  backed  our  three  outside  salesmen  make  ort»^^i7^tion•  of  the  duti« 

up  by  vig^ous  promotion  even  in  ^^ion  lo^he?r  functions  of  th^  Classified  Ad- 

the  rate  box  that  appears  on  the  for  themselves  in  addition  to  their  .t  •  vfamner  the  oroania- 

classified  page:  “LOW  CASH  other  earnings.  S  of  the  ^parrmenL 

PRICES.  SAVINGS  IN  BILLING  “I  have  seen  this  worked  on  ! to  .of  the  Department,  its  a  m  n 


under  the  direction  of  Prof.  G.  W 
Seidl. 

Guest  speakers  during  the  se¬ 
mester  have  been  Katherine  Rob 


classified  page:  “LOW  CASH 
PRICES,  SAVINGS  IN  BILLING 


AND  BOOKKEEPING  PASSED  ^uily  newspapers  in  the  same  man- 


vertising  Manager,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Department;  its  admin¬ 
istration;  problems  of  make-up; 


DC7c/iN.ivc,E,rii'«nj  r/AMHU  ypapv,,  ...  i.it  nu.i.v  ..ic..-  an,!  r,aie-  the  lavine- 

ON  TO  YOU.”  While  the  cash  ner— it  is  merely  a  question  of  J 

discount  is  a  standard  device,  Mr.  personnel  but  it  is  ideal  on  a  week-  pi  ’  Advertising  campaigns 

M<»rc  ha,  a  few  ,wi,„.  Only  fh“e  of  Sc/ Ad'S 

cash  rates  are  quoted  in  the  rate  .  I  have  talked  with  many  pub-  .  .  .  onnortunities  for  the 

box.  The  advertiser  can  save  an  lishers  and  almost  without  excep-  representative  Classified 

additional  20c  on  an  order  by  tion,  they  feel  that  all  this  kind  tross  t^e  coir 

bringing  It  to  the  office  and  paying  of  advertising  should  be  cash  in  country  ilisher; 

in  advance,  or  he  may  phone  the  advance;  otherwise  collection  and  n  manacine  it  in  a  small 

office,  place  his  ad  and  a  salesman  credit  losses  eat  up  the  profit.  In  ^"'"8  managing  it  in  a  small 

will  call  before  the  ad  starts  and  fttet  unless  this  kind  of  system  is  ’  ^ 

collect  in  advance.  In  the  latter  used.  Classified  becomes  just  a  _  U’J  C  * 

case  the  salesman  keeps  the  20c  necessary  nuisance  to  some  of  our  0,UUU  UrcniaS  oent 
and  the  advertiser  has  saved  him-  publishers.  Tq  Cheer  Mothers 

self  a  trip  to  the  office.  Selection  Is  Key  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla 

Large  Transient  Volume  “One  of  the  things  this  cash  rate  O"  27,  1951,  the  Ft 

Mr.  Moore  points  out  that  this  and  refund  does  is  to  bring  selec-  Lauderdale  Daily  News  inaugu- 
system,  perfected  over  a  period  of  tion  because  most  of  your  adver-  rated  a  policy  of  sending  an  orchjd 
10  years,  is  responsible  for  the  tisements  are  ordered  for  several  to  mothers  of  new  ^  babies^u 
large  result-getting  volume  of  clas-  insertions,  the  advertiser  knowing  Broward  County  hospitals.  The 
sified  the  News-Advertiser  Group  he  will  get  a  refund  of  any  differ-  newspaper  deliverw 

of  Rodgers  and  McDonald  News-  ence  he  has  coming  when  he  can-  3,000th  orchid  and  disclosM 

papers  enjoy.  Advertisers  almost  cels  his  advertisement.  Selection 

invariably  get  results,  he  says,  “be-  is  the  key  to  classified  readership  chairman  of  the  board  ^ 

cause  our  large  volume  of  transient  and  when  you  can  get  it  and  cut  ^n^any, 

advertising  has  tremendous  reader-  costs  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  con-  which  publishes  the  Daily  News 
ship.”  That  is  the  story  of  a  sue-  siderable  value.”  Prior  .to  Nov  27,  1951,  the  nw 

cessful  classified  philosophy  —  an  The  fact  that  the  News-Adver-  P^PC  mailed  a  congratulatory 
attractive  rate  schedule  gets  the  tiser  Group,  which  publishes  a  to-  uiessage  to  the  new  mothers, 
classified  advertising  volume  and  tal  of  five  newspapers:  the  Morn-  .  ^  i j  * wr 

the  advertising  attracts  the  readers  ingside  News  -  Advertiser,  West- 

who  in  turn  respond  to  the  ads,  all  Chester  News  -  Advertiser,  North  j 

of  which  begets  more  advertising.  Inglewood  News  -  Advertiser  and  instant  suc^ 

Here’s  how,  according  to  Mr.  Tribune  News  -  Advertiser  \n  tidd\-  far  surpassed  our  expectaUons. 
Moore,  the  News-Advertiser  Group  tion  to  the  Angeles  Mesa,  all  of  _  *  'P*  J  *  •pxr 

handles  refunds:  which  carry  the  same  classified  sec-  ContGSt  TlGCl  tO  TV  | 

“When  the  advertiser  cancels  out  tion,  has  such  a  strong  want  ad  The  popularity  of  Pabst  Blue  i 
because  of  results,  he  either  tele-  feature  is  due  to  its  publisher’s  Ribbon  Bouts  on  TV  is  being 
phones  the  ‘kill’  or  comes  to  the  basic  attitude  toward  classified,  utilized  for  a  circulation  contert  by  I 
office.  The  office  clerk  taking  the  “It  appears  to  me,”  says  Mr.  the  New  York  Journal- Americ^ 
kill  makes  out  a  refund  form.  If  Moore,  “that  classified’s  great  read-  Weekly  cash  prizes  totaling  $1,000 
the  customer  is  refunded  then  and  er  interest  and  revenue  possibilities  are  offered  to  persons  who  submit 
there  at  the  office  counter,  he  is  warrant  “a  low  rate.  In  fact,”  he  the  nearest  correct  scoring  of  the 
given  his  cash  refund  which  is  rung  adds,  “I  would  be  glad  to  print  it  Wednesday  night  bouts. 
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To  Cheer  Mothers 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla 
On  Nov.  27,  1951,  the  Ft 


ComfHiiihh’  color  T\^  tvilt  cV'Cntualhf  reach  erery  TV  home. 


The  rainbow  you  can  see  in  black  and  white ! 


RCA  brings  you  compatible  color  TV. 

Lets  you  see  color  program$  in  black 
and  white  on  the  set  you  now  own! 

“When  a  modern  and  practical  color  television  system 
for  the  home  is  here,  RCA  will  have  it .  . 

Echoing  down  through  the  years,  these  words— spoken 
in  1946  by  David  Samoff,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  RCA 
—have  a  ring  of  triumph  today. 

The  day  on  which  the  FCC  approved  standards  for  the 
commercial  broadcasting  of  compatible  color  television— 
December  17,  1953— will  be  remembered  in  the  annals 
of  communications  along  with  the  historic  date  of  April 
30,  1939,  when  RCA-NBC  introduced  black-and-white 
television  as  a  service  to  the  public. 

At  that  time  sight  was  added  to  sound.  Now  color  has 
been  added  to  sight. 

Behind  this  great  development  are  many  long  years 
of  scientific  research,  hard  work  and  financial  risk.  RCA 
scientists  were  engaged  in  research  basically  related  to 


color  television  as  tar  back  as  the  1920’s  . . .  even  before 
black-and-white  television  service  was  intrcxluced. 

Since  then  RC^A  has  spent  over  $25,0(M),(KK)  to  add  the 
reality  of  color  to  black-and-white  TV,  including  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  tri-color  tube. 

The  fruit  of  this  great  investment  is  the  RCA  all- 
electronic  compatible  color  television  system,  a  system 
that  provides  for  the  telecasting  of  high-quality  color  pic¬ 
tures  that  can  he  received  in  full  color  on  color  receivers; 
and  in  black  and  white  on  the  set  you  now  own. 

RCA  and  NBC  will  invest  an  additional  $15,000,000 
during  color  television’s  “Introductory  Year”— 1954  — to 
establish  this  new  service  on  a  solid  foundation. 

RCA  color  television  sets  are  beginning  to  come  off 
the  production  lines  in  small  quantities.  Although  it  will 
probably  be  another  year  liefore  mass  production  is 
reached,  the  promise  of  compatible  color  television  is 
being  fulfilled. 

RCA  pioneered  and  developed  compatible  color  television 


*  Radio  Corpohation  of  America 

World  leader  in  radio— first  in  television 
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ANPA  Session 
Badges  Only 
For  Members 

Notice  that  the  rules  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  closed  sessions  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

April  19-22,  will  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served  was  given  this  week  to  the 
membership. 

An  ANPA  bulletin  pointed  out 
that  the  convention  is  “held  by  and 
for  bona  fide  representatives  of 
member  papers  from  the  home  of¬ 
fice.”  Persons  who  are  independ¬ 
ent  contractors,  special  represen¬ 
tatives  or  otherwise  connected  but 
not  directly  employed  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  are  barred  from  regis¬ 
tering  and  will  not  receive  badges 
for  admission  to  the  meeting  hall. 

The  qualifications  were  restated: 

“Representatives  of  member  pa¬ 
pers  must  come  from  the  home 
office  of  publication.  ONLY  those 
listed  below  are  eligible  to  attend 
the  convention  sessions: 

“1.  Representatives  of  members 

living  at  place  of  publication  and  The  agenda  includes  the  usual  000,  one  for  10-50,000,  and  one 

conference  on  Monday,  con-  (new  this  year)  for  over  50,000. 

.  Proprietors,  majority  owners  ducted  by  George  N.  Dale,  chair-  A  wide  range  of  topics  bearing  on 

living  either  at  place  of  publica-  man  of  the  Special  Standing  Com-  publishing  problems  will  be  cov- 

°  e  ^  mittee.  ered  in  the  discussions. 

^  3.  Special  representatives  own-  On  Tuesday  there  will  be  three  General  sessions  will  take  place 

mg  majority  of  stock  in  member  division  meetings;  one  for  member  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The 

publications. _ papiers  with  circulations  under  10,-  Wednesday  afternoon  session,  in 

~~  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 

1^1  B  fl  I  ing,  will  be  open  to  members  of 

I  I  I  I  I  Imil  I  the  Bureau  who  aren’t  members  of 

®  *  ■  1 W 1  ■  ■  ■  I!  President  Eisenhower  has  ac- 

cepted  an  invitation  to  address  the 
s'^nual  Bureau  dinner  Thursday. 

1  for  Photo  Incident 

Toronlo  Telegram,  withdrew  legal 
~  ^  '  proceedings  against  two  police  of- 

^ '  y yl Ca  Inf  interfering  with  a  photographer. 

h  incident  occurred  in  a  city 


ASNE  Parley 
Details  Given 
In  Time-Table 


MR.  AND  MRS.  I.  TORNBERG— he  is  vicepresident  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation — ^have  returned 
from  an  air-boat  tour  of  Central  and  South  America.  Mr.  Tomberg 
visited  the  principal  newspapers  and  conferred  with  leading  publishers. 


Court  Ban  Applied 
To  New  Citizens 

Springfield,  Ohio 
Courtroom  photographs  of  a 
class  of  newly  naturalized  citizens 
were  prohibited  here.  The  Spring- 
field  Daily  News  quoted  Judge 
Golden  C.  Davis,  always  previous¬ 
ly  cooperative  with  the  press  in  the 
matter  of  court  photographs,  as 
saying  he  didn’t  feel  he  could 
flaunt  the  newly  imposed  canons 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 


C/IMiR/l  RND  mSTRUMEMT 
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...On  Alaskan  Way  ...On  South  Street 

Expressways  Ease  Traffic  Snarls 


The  width  of  a  broad  continent  lies 
between  New  York  City  and  Seattle. 
But  both  these  far-separated  cities  are 
suffering  from  what  is  now  a  chronic 
ailment  among  U.  S.  population  cen¬ 
ters:  traffic  tie-ups  that  waste  time 
and  money,  are  bad  for  business  and 
hard  on  nerves. 

And  both  cities  are  turning  for 
relief  to  new  elevated  expressways 
designed  to  carry  a  sizable  volume  of 
traffic  swiftly  and  smoothly  above 
congested  streets. 

Alaskan  Way  Viaduct  in  Seattle 
diverts  a  considerable  part  of  the 


city’s  heavy  north-south  traffic  away 
from  the  central  business  district.  The 
viaduct,  214  miles  long  and  with  two 
decks— one  roadway  above  and  one 
below  —  extends  along  the  Seattle 
waterfront,  the  Alaskan  Way,  which 
faces  Puget  Sound. 

South  Street  Elevated  Highway 
in  New  York  City,  stretching  for 
1.61  miles  along  the  East  River,  is 
the  newest  link  in  the  system  of 
expressways  that  now  almost  encircle 
Manhattan.  Shown  above  as  it  was 
nearing  completion,  the  South  Street 
Elevated  Highway  extends  north¬ 


ward  from  the  Battery  Park  Under¬ 
pass.  Historic  Brooklyn  Bridge  cuts 
across  the  picture  at  center. 

Both  expressways  were  built  with 
Bethlehem  steel.  For  the  South  Street 
Expressway  Bethlehem  provided  and 
installed  the  16,000  tons  of  steelwork 
in  the  structure,  plus  more  than 
11,000  tons  of  reinforcing  steel  and 
steel  piling.  For  the  Alaskan  Way 
Viaduct  8,800  tons  of  reinforcing 
steel  came  from  the  Seattle  plant  of 
Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel.  In 
addition  Bethlehem  Pacific  supplied 
3,000  tons  of  piling. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Central  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insurance 
488  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y, 
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md  SOCIAL  GAINS 

as  well  as  material gains 


During  the  last  decade,  millions  of  American 
families  have  moved  up  the  income  ladder. 
Our  children  are  getting  more  and  more  edu¬ 
cation.  Were  living  longer  and  enjoying  more 
leisure  time.  Today,  there  is  widespread  free¬ 
dom  from  want  and  drudgery. 


\n  creating  the  highest  material  living 
standard  in  our  history,  it  is  encouraging  that 
we  Americans  have  not  lost  sight  of  spiritual 
values. 


dramatizing  the  changes  going  on  in  America, 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  points  out  the 
great  renewal  of  religious  interest  in  this 
countiA',  and  how  important  it  is  that  we  are 
enjoying  the  right  of  religious  freedom. 

f  -f  f 

The  message  shown  at  the  left  will  appt'ar 
in  over  500  newspa^XTS  and  in  farm  publica¬ 
tions  as  a  public  service.  In  addition,  other 
public  service  messages  will  urge  public  sup¬ 
port  for  more  and  better  hospitals  and  for 
fighting  disease. 


As  part  of  its  present  series  of  messages 


If  you  would  be  interested  in  further  research  on  any  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  Institute’s  “How  America  is  Changing”  campaign, 
we  would  be  glad  to  make  available  to  you  the  additional  data  we  have. 
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POSTAL  RATES 

THE  POST  Office  Department  is  trying  to 

get  further  postal  rate  increases,  especially 
second-class,  and  has  met  with  no  little 
sympathy  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  In  fact, 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  series  of  10%  increases  for  three 
years  beginning  in  1955.  Post  Office  propa¬ 
ganda  about  the  second-class  deficit  has  in¬ 
fluenced  others  outside  of  Washington  to 
believe  the  increase  necessary. 

What  most  of  these  people,  and  perhaps 
many  in  Washington,  do  not  realize  is  that 
the  second-class  rate  has  just  gone  through 
a  series  of  increases  amounting  to  30%. 
The  last  10%  rise  in  the  series  started  in 
1951  became  effective  April  1.  If  the  proposed 
increases  are  adopted  it  will  mean  a  60% 
rise  in  postal  costs  for  most  newspapers 
and  magazines  within  a  six-year  period.  An 
increase  of  that  size  in  any  budget  item  can 
work  hardship  on  a  publication. 

Postmaster-General  Summerfield  is  trying 
to  apply  efficient  business  methods  to  his 
Department,  and  for  that  we  admire  him. 
He  has  said  that  in  his  business  career  he 
could  not  tolerate  a  business  operated  at  a 
deficit  and  he  thought  the  Post  Office  should 
pay  its  own  way.  For  that  we  admire  him 
also.  But  we  wonder  if  Mr.  Summerfield,  at 
any  time  in  his  business  career,  has  come  in 
contact  with  a  product  or  service  that  has 
been  increased  60%  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  six  years.  Postal  rates  may  be  slightly 
different,  we  grant,  from  the  usual  product 
or  service — and  the  increase  in  the  penny 
postcard  to  two  cents  was  a  100%  increase — 
but  to  the  large  users  of  the  second-class 
service  a  60%  increase  could  force  them  to 
price  themselves  out  of  the  market. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  arbitrary 
allocation  of  Post  Office  costs  to  second- 
class  mail  is  a  fair  measuring  device.  Only 
Congress  can  decide,  and  we  hope  it  gives 
that  point  thorough  consideration  before 
adopting  any  further  schedule  of  rale  in¬ 
creases. 


EFFECT  OF  ADS 

A  PROMINENT  Protestant  minister  in  New 
York  has  assailed  advertising  as  “one  of 
the  most  pernicious  and  vulgarizing  influences 
operating  at  the  present  time  on  American 
manners  and  morals.”  That’s  quite  a  gener¬ 
alization.  We’ve  heard  charges  of  TV,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  corrupting  morals — 
they’ve  never  been  proved,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn — but  this  is  a  new  one  for  advertising 
which  under  the  guidance  of  several  industry 
and  government  controls  is  more  truthful  and 
accurate  today  than  ever  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  general  charges  of 
this  kind,  but  the  next  time  this  minister 
stands  in  his  pulpit  we  suggest  he  take  a 
good  look  at  his  congregation  and  reflect  on 
what  manner  of  transportation  it  would  have 
used  had  there  been  no  advertising,  what 
mode  of  attire  the  men  and  women  would 
wear,  what  their  daily  diet  and  their  leisure¬ 
time  activities  would  be  without  advertising. 

Certainly,  whatever  the  occasional  faults 
of  advertising  (and  no  one  contends  there  are 
none)  its  net  effect  has  been  generally  to 
bring  an  improved  standard  of  living  to  the 
American  people. 


And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  tnitli 
shall  make  you  free. — John,  Vlll:  32. 


EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 

ENCOURAGING  signs  of  vigor  in  a  rel¬ 
atively  new  area  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  thinking  were  abundant  last  week  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association,  reported 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  70  executives 
present  were  publishers,  general  managers, 
editors,  business  managers,  and  others  whose 
titles  are  outside  the  personnel  and  labor  re¬ 
lations  field.  Their  presence  and  whole¬ 
hearted  participation  were  proof  that  respon¬ 
sible  newspaper  leaders  recognize  that  good 
employe  relations  are  good  business. 

With  wages  and  salaries  the  largest  single 
expense  element  in  many  papers,  the  attitude, 
enthusiasm,  and  creativity  of  individual  em¬ 
ployes  are  of  paramount  concern  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  cost-price  squeeze. 

Improvement  in  winning  the  active  interest 
of  employes  is  just  as  necessary  as  improve¬ 
ment  in  machinery  and  methods. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  phra.sed  it  this  way: 
“The  key  to  action  is  people.  We  can  build 
better  machines,  develop  better  processes  or 
what  you  will,  but  none  of  it  will  be  success¬ 
ful  without  the  cooperation  of  people.  We 
must  get  across  to  them  the  importance  to 
them  of  new  processes  as  they  are  being 
developed.  Sometimes  they  are  tagged  as 
labor-savers,  a  term  that  is  supposed  to  invite 
resistance  by  the  employes  concerned.  We 
must  have  them  understand  that  in  fact  they 
are  labor-savers,  but  the  real  labor  saving  is 
saving  their  labor  opportunity.  They  may 
mean  less  new  people  employed  but  they 
certainly  mean  greater  security  for  those  now 
employed.” 

With  regard  to  winning  the  active  interest 
of  employes,  we  noted  frequent  reference 
during  the  personnel  directors’  meeting  to  the 
time-honored  “suggestion  box”  which  has 
found  wide  acceptance  and  usefulness  in  in¬ 
dustry.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  rare  rather 
than  the  accepted  practice  in  newspaper 
plants.  The  reason  for  this  probably  is  that 
newspapers,  until  fairly  recently,  have  been 
operated  in  all  departments  by  almost  hide¬ 
bound  traditions. 

A  few  of  the  employes  of  today  will  be¬ 
come  the  executives  of  tomorrow.  There  is 
every  possibility  that  their  relatively  fresh 
approach  to  production  problems  can  bring 
forth  new  ideas  for  efficiency.  Why  not  give 
them  the  chance  through  the  “suggestion 
box,”  with  a  generous  promise  of  reward, 
to  be  of  real  service  to  their  newspaper  and 
their  industry? 


COURTROOMS 

TWO  INCIDENTS  this  ,week  serve  to  point 

up  the  ridiculous  extremes  to  which  judges 
will  go  in  barring  the  press  from  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  if  they  arc  given  a  precedent  or 
shown  the  way  by  a  higher  authority.  We  refer 
specifically  to  the  American  Bar  Association’s 
canon,  and  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.S.,  prohibiting  picture-taking  in 
courtrooms. 

In  Springfield,  Ohio,  a  judge  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  ABA  rule  which  was  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  that  state’s  Supreme  Court, 
that  he  prohibited  any  courtroom  photos 
of  a  class  of  newly  naturalized  citizens.  This 
judge,  usually  cooperative  with  the  press,  said 
he  felt  he  couldn’t  flaunt  the  new  rule. 

The  armies  of  people  escaping  from  en¬ 
slaved  countries  striving  to  find  freedom  in 
America  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
our  time.  You  don’t  see  anyone  trying  to 
“escape”  to  Russia.  When  these  people  find 
real  freedom  by  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States  it  is  an  event  that  should  be 
publicized  all  over  the  world.  We  hope  the 
high  justices  of  Ohio  take  note  of  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  application  of  their  edict. 

In  New  Jersey,  another  judge  made  a  silly 
request  of  newspapers  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  involving  disciplinary  cases  of  lawyers. 
Although  it  doesn’t  involve  photos,  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  far  off  base  some  lawyers  will 
get  if  you  let  them.  This  one  didn’t  get 
away  with  it  and  backed  down.  The  dis¬ 
ciplinary  cases  are  heard  in  open  court,  a 
matter  of  public  record,  where  anyone  and 
everyone  can  hear  them.  But  the  judge 
didn’t  want  the  arguments  revealed.  Borrow¬ 
ing  a  phrase  from  Gertrude  Stein:  An  open 
courtroom  is  not  an  open  courtroom  although 
it  is  an  open  courtroom. 

NEWSPAPER  PURPOSE 

WOODRUFF  Randolph,  president  of  the 

International  Typographical  Union,  says: 
“It  takes  much  time  and  much  money  to 
build  a  daily  newspaper  into  a  successful 
concern.”  He  should  know,  ITU  has  ad¬ 
vanced  more  than  $4,500,000  to  its  Unitypo 
publishing  venture,  most  of  which  will  never 
be  recovered.  At  one  time  it  was  operating 
12  papers  in  cities  where  ITU  had  waged 
unsuccessful  strikes.  Now  the  number  is 
down  to  nine — the  most  recent  suspension 
being  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  this  week. 

At  times,  Mr.  Randolph  and  other  ITU 
executives  indicate  it  is  their  desire  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  build  these  daily  newspapers  into 
successful  concerns.  Admittedly,  however,  the 
newspapers  have  been  established  as  strike 
weapons. 

It  is  possible  that  some  Unitypo  papers 
may  be  developed  into  self-supporting  prop¬ 
erties.  But  most  of  them,  and  perhaps  all  of 
them,  will  go  the  way  of  the  Springfield 
paper  when  ITU  withdraws  its  financial  sup¬ 
port.  All  the  important  reasons  for  starting 
a  newspaper  were  ignored.  Only  union  strike 
activities  were  considered. 

A  new  newspaper,  in  order  to  succeed, 
has  to  have  a  purpose,  must  fill  a  need  for 
the  community,  must  be  in  a  market  where 
there  is  economic  opportunity  for  more  than 
one  paper,  and  should  be  financially  inde¬ 
pendent.  None  of  these  factors  have  been 
present  in  the  ITU  operation. 
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MENTION 


Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News  and  other  newspapers, 
is  a  nominee  on  the  Alleghany- 
Young-Kirby  slate  for  director  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

•  *  • 

George  T.  Miller,  formerly 
with  United  Press  special  services 
in  New  York,  has  been  named 
executive  editor,  San  Francisco 

Argonaut. 

*  *  * 

Gerard  L.  Larocque,  adminis¬ 

trative  assistant  on  the  New  York 
News,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  in 
which  the  newspaper  has  a  minor¬ 
ity  interest. 


af 

«  «  « 

to 

« 

Horace  Jones,  brother  of  Paul 

d 

Jones,  editor  of  the  Lvons  (Kan.) 

le 

News,  who  died  in  January,  has 

>e 

become  editor  and  general  man- 

le 

ager. 

Leon  Daniel,  for  the  last  18 
years  president  of  Pix  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  formerly  associated 
with  the  photo  service  of  the  New 
York  Tinier  and  Central  European 
manager  of  the  picture  service  of 
the  Associated  Press,  was  married 
March  25  to  Mrs.  Edith  J.  Forsch- 
ncr,  president  of  Allegro-Little 
Falls  Shoe  Comoration  and  a  vice- 
president  of  Cosmos  Footwear. 

*  •  • 

Sm  Eric  Bowater,  chairman  of 
the  Bowater  Paper  Corporation, 
arrived  from  Eurone  this  week 
on  the  liner  Queen  Mary. 

*  •  * 

Lt.  (fie)  Peter  Manigault, 

USNR,  who  is  now  on  the  state 
capital  staff  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier,  has 
received  the  L-nion  of  Merit  med¬ 
al  for  his  significant  contribution 
to  Allied  vieforv  over  Communists 
in  Wonsan  Harbor,  Korea.  He  is 
the  son  of  Edward  Manigault, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
News  and  Courier  and  Charleston 
Post,  and  Mrs.  Manigault. 

*  *  * 

Clark  F.  Waite,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  be  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  Press  for 
the  10th  annual  observance  of 
National  Sunday  School  Week, 

April  12-18. 

•  *  * 

Paul  L.  Feltus,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bloomington 
<Ind.)  Star-Courier,  has  been 
named  by  Governor  George  N. 

Craig  to  th-  13-man  state  Civil 
Defense  Advisorv  Council  as  a 
representative  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association. 

*  *  • 

Edwin  A.  Howell,  attorney 
and  president  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 

Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Penn- 
aylvania  Military  College. 
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SPECIAL  treatment  was  accorded 
Roy  W.  Howard,  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  when  Ray  Vir 
Den  (at  right)  presented  the  Dutch 
Treat  Club’s  John  O'Hara  Cos¬ 
grove  Award  to  him  for  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

John  Stauffer,  son  of  O.  S. 
Stauffer,  president  of  Stauffer 
Publications,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Newton  Kansan  to  become 
editor.  A  graduate  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Stauffer  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  staff 
since  1949,  except  for  two  years 
of  military  service.  Leo  Stein- 
Kirchner,  who  has  been  acting 
editor  since  the  retirement  of  J.  L. 
Napier  last  Fall,  will  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansan. 

*  «  « 

George  Grimes,  editor  of  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier,  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  the  Salvation  Army,  first 
such  presenation  to  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  the  western  territory,  for 
“eminent  and  memorable  service 
to  the  community.” 

•  *  * 

Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
was  promoted  to  honorary  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  in  the  New  Jersey 
National  Guard  at  a  Spring  mili¬ 
tary  review  in  his  honor  March 
23.  A  plaque  presented  by  the 
215th  Armored  Infantry  Battalion 
ha’led  him  for  “loyal  friendship” 
to  the  Guard. 


Charles  O.  Hearon,  veteran 
editor  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald,  is  recuperating  at  his  home 
after  an  illness. 


On  the  Business  Side 


William  T.  Brenner,  formerly 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising 
for  H.  Wiler,  Inc.,  Logansport, 
Ind.,  headquarters  of  a  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  aopliance  chain,  has 
joined  the  Chicaco  sales  staff  of 
Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives. 

•  *  • 

Shtoley  Ann  Roberts,  employe 
of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Galveston  (Texas)  News- 
Tribune,  and  Hugh  McLaurin 


Stevenson,  Jr.,  editorial  staff 
member  of  the  Galveston  News, 
were  wed  March  19. 

«  «  « 

Jack  O’Connor  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  McKinley 
County  Warrior  at  Gallup,  N.  M. 

«  «  « 

William  J.  Lupton,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Guelph  (Ont.) 
Mercury,  has  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  another  Thomson  news¬ 
paper,  the  Nanaimo  (B.C.)  Free 
Press.  He  was  succeeded  in 

Guelph  by  William  Anderson, 
former  advertising  manager  of  the 
Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Norman  L.  Walgren,  assistant 
circulation  auditor,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  credit  department.  He 
succeeds  Nicholas  J.  Neumann, 
who  has  retired  after  32V5  years’ 
service  with  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Erle  a.  Taylor,  vicepresident 
of  Observer  Publishing  Company 
and  circulation  manager  of  the 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  local 
Rotary  Club. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Eder,  who  was  with  the 
Westchester  County  newspapers 
until  1952,  has  become  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and 
Charles  Frank  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager. 

«  •  • 

Latham  B.  Howard,  comp¬ 
troller  and  assistant  treasurer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Hartford 
Home  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion. 

•  •  * 

Don  Sower,  former  advertising 
manager  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Caldwell  (Idaho)  Tribune,  has 


been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Coquille  (Ore.)  Valley 
Sentinel.  He  replaces  Larry  Ho¬ 
bart,  who  reported  for  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooins 

Dick  Magruder,  who  has  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  and  who 
has  done  free-lance  writing  in 
Mexico  and  other  locales,  has  re¬ 
placed  Dick  Kemp  as  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Galveston  (Texas) 
Tribune.  Mr.  Kemp,  who  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes,  during  his  Army 
career,  has  gone  to  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

W.  E.  Seifert  has  been  named 
food  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald-Journal,  replacing 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Cline,  who  has 
been  named  woman's  editor  of 
the  newspapers  with  Miss  Louisb 
Hughston  as  assistant. 

•  *  * 

Rudolph  Rivers  has  been 
named  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Glen  W.  Naves, 
who  has  held  the  position  since 
1938  and  recently  was  placed  on 
general  assignment  status. 

*  •  • 

Harrison  P.  (Red)  Hornish, 
now  co-publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ore.)  News,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  plaque  from  the  Coos 
Bay  Fair  for  his  18  years  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  service  to  the  Fair  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Glenda  Futch,  formerly 
a  student  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  News  Bureau,  as 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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when  Roy  L.  Matson  moved  up 
to  the  post  of  editor. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Frank  Boyd,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Kansas  newspapers 
for  50  years  and  currently  writing 
a  column  for  the  Mankato  Jewell 
County  Record,  received  the 

award  as  “Outstanding  Kansas 
Newspaper  Woman  of  the  Year” 
at  the  Matrix  Table  dinner  of 
Kansas  University  chapter.  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edith  Copeland,  a  re¬ 
viewer  since  1925,  has  become 
editor  of  the  book  page  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Sunday 
Oklahoman,  succeeding  Lois  P. 
Kaufman,  who  resigned  to  be 
wed. 

«  *  * 

Margaret  Harrison  is  acting 
women’s  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times  during  a  leave  of  absence 
taken  by  Mrs.  Martha  Bourne 
Snow. 

*  «  * 

Meyer  Zolotareff,  Chicago 
American  labor  editor,  has  return¬ 
ed  to  work  following  an  extended 
illness. 

*  «  * 

Percy  Wood,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter  and  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  on  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  to  engage  in  a 
special  writing  project. 

*  A  * 

Richard  V.  (Dick)  Derrick. 
sports  editor,  Ludington  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Derrick 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Peter  Daniel.  March  23. 

*  * 

Hampton  Dunn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Florida  West  Coast  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  He  succeeds  Harold  Bal- 
LEW,  St.  Petersburg  Independent. 

*  *  « 

David  Barnett,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  has  resigned 
to  become  Washington  bureau 

p  - - Tonr-Ti - T-5: —  chief  for  the  North  American 

fUf.  m  Newspaper  Alliance  (NANA). 

^  Td.  RItteohouM  (I-4&2.  JotEpa  W.  *  *  • 

Larry  Gould,  formerly  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  has  been 
an  assistant  city  editor 

_ _ _ _  Richmond  (Va.)  News 

BUd.,  Los  DUnUrk  Leader. 

^4lol«  4t  4i 

Gene  Miller,  formerly  a  re- 

Londen,  N.  10.  _  porter  with  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 

G.  Lahoeleae,  ft,  Journal-Gazette  and  the  Wash- 
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assistant  to  George  H.  Miller, 
bureau  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Bronson,  a  member  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital’s  sports 
staff  and  a  journalism  junior  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  has  been 
awarded  a  $150  scholarship  there. 
*00 

Charles  Coonfield  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Kan.)  Mod¬ 
ern  Light. 

*00 

Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick,  city 
editor  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  since  1941,  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  a  post 
which  has  been  vacant  since  1942 
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to  take  these  supermarket  calls!” 


Journal,  has  accepted  a  job  with 
the  New  Mexican  in  Santa  Fe. 

0*0 

Jim  Rankin,  has  rejoined  ihe 
city  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  after  a  two- 
year  tour  of  duty  as  a  Navy  pilot. 
Bucky  Horton  also  has  joined 
the  staff  to  replace  Jane  Hall, 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
trip  to  Europe. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Bernard  Yudain,  managing 
editor  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  has  resigned  to  become  staff 
consultant  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Reports  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
.\dministration,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Raue,  formerly 
feature  writer  in  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  joined  Glamour  Mag¬ 
azine,  New  York. 

0*0 

Mel  Most,  former  AP  foreign 
correspondent  for  many  years,  has 
been  named  mainland  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  director  for 


Rums  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  rum 
division  of  Puerto  Rico’s  Econo¬ 
mic  Development  Administration, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

*  •  * 

David  D.  Frank,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works,  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real,  Qiie. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Keith,  once  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  is  now  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  and  editor  of  Fairchild 
■Mrcraft  Division’s  house  maga¬ 
zine,  Fad. 

*  o  * 

Diomas  H.  Smith,  who  was 
formerly  on  the  Odessa  (Texas) 
American,  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald  and  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times,  has  resigned  as  editor  of 
Drill  Bit  magazine  in  Odessa  to 
join  Sivalls  Tanks,  Inc.,  steel  fab¬ 
ricators.  W.  D.  Thorne,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Petroleum  News  Corp., 
Houston,  Texas,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Drill  Bit. 


Arrwot  d*  Paris,  Finetnntt  (Stint),  Copiet 
«  EdITOE  ft  PUBUIBEE  ETE  BVEiUblc  Et  the 
Ammcan  Informatioo  Senrice,  30,  mt  Dupkot, 

P^  Oar),  Frantt. _ 
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ington  bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

0  0  0 

Herbert  Harrigan,  who  served 
for  more  than  six  years  with  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  most 
recently  on  the  copydesk,  has  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader. 

0  0* 

Mel  Mencher,  former  state 
capital  correspondent  in  Santa  Fe 
for  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 


A  TYPICAL  CAST  OF  AMATEUR  BRIDGE 
CHARACTERS  PLAY  THE  DAILY  HANDS  IN 

THE  BLACKWOOD 

DAILY  BRIDGE  COLUMN 

Even  mildly  interested  novices  become 
bridge-enthnsiasts  when  they  follow  the 
antics  of  Mr.  Mnssy,  Miss  Brash,  Mr. 
Champion,  Mrs.  Keen, '  Mr.  Stoop  and 
Blackwood’s  other  fa.scinating  bridge  cari¬ 
catures. 

Each  column  shows  a  typical  bridge 
hand,  played  with  a  genemos  serving  of 
excitement  and  humor.  350  words  d^y. 

THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVE.  PLAZA  1-2470  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  ONE  EDITOR 
THINKS  OF  THE  ADA  PROGRAM 


EDITOR 


We  are  grateful  indeed  for  the  editorial 
comment  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  in  its  issue 
of  March  25,  on  the  actions  taken  during  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  ending  that  day  in  Chicago. 


milk.  They  suggest  that  office  workers 
particularly  try  a  “milk  break”  and  watch 
the  results.  The  sugar  in  milk  is  lactose, 
w'hich  is  readily  absorbed  into  the  blood 
stream  and  brings  a  quick  pickup  ...” 


Xot  only  because  the  Star’s  editorial  says 
some  nice  things  about  us  but  also  because  it 
contains  a  lot  of  sound  thinking  about  the 
dairy  situation,  we  reproduce  a  portion  of  it 
here: 

“Convincing  Americans  they  should  drink 
more  milk  and  thus  erase  the  dairy  surplus  is 
the  aim  of  a  four-million-dollar  campaign  just 
authorized  by  the  American  Dairy  Associ¬ 
ation.  Success  in  the  drive  would  have  two 
important  effects:  (1)  people  would  be  health¬ 
ier  and  (2)  farmers  more  prosperous. 

“Milk  long  has  been  known  as  the  perfect 
food,  and  that’s  just  about  what  it  is  ,  .  ,  ” 

“  . , ,  However  you  take  it — whole,  skimmed, 
dried  or  canned — milk  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  the  B  vitamins,  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorous  and  high  grade  protein. 

“Nutritionists  estimate  that  at  least  40 
per  cent  of  .\mericans  don’t  consume  enough 


“  .  .  .  Milk  is  a  food  a  well  as  a  beverage, 
so  greater  milk  consumption  would  have  some 
effect  on  the  use  of  other  farm  products.  But 
the  consumption  of  more  of  the  protective 
foods  such  as  meat  and  dairy  products  has 
nutritional  advantages.  And  in  times  of  over¬ 
production,  milk  and  meat  diets  help  reduce 
the  farm  problem  by  employing  more  acres 
than  would  be  required  for  diets  based  more 
largely  on  grains. 

“A  logical  swing  in  farm  production  is  to 
dairy  and  meat  production  in  peacetime,  then 
a  shift  back  to  grain  in  emergencies  when  each 
acre  of  land  should  produce  the  maximum  in 
direct  food  values  ...” 

“  .  .  .  The  dairy  association  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  taking  positive  steps  of  its  own, 
rather  than  merely  crying  for  government  aid. 
Consumers  can  help  themselves  and  their 
farmer  friends  by  heeding  the  good  advice 
to  use  more  milk.” 


Homemaker  Service  and  Consumer  Research  for  the 
Public,  Supported  by  Dairy  Farmers  Across  the  Nation 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

"Voice  of  the  dairy  farmed’ 

20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Kent  Honors  Lemen; 
Coons*  Photo  a  Winner 


J.  Hinton  Lemen,  left,  receives  a  Kent  State  University  citation  from 
Dr.  George  A.  Bowman,  president  of  the  University,  at  the  IJth  KSU 
Photo  Short  Course. 


Kent,  Ohio 

More  than  260  studious  photog¬ 
raphers  attended  the  13th  annual 
Kent  State  University  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography  here 
March  23-26. 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  manager  of 
photo  press  sales  of  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Company,  was  awarded  a 
KSU  citation  in  recognition  of 
his  work  in  the  advancement  of 
education  for  press  photography. 
Mr.  Lemen  has  been  a  member  of 
the  special  faculty  each  year  the 
courses  have  been  held. 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade 
magazine,  gave  the  keynote  speech 
for  the  short  course  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  careful  picture 
editing  and  picture  story  presenta¬ 
tion. 

First  prize  in  the  spot  news 
category  went  to  Barney  Coons 
of  the  New  York  Mirror.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
award  for  “A  Grip  on  Life,”  which 
also  won  first  place  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  contest.  The  picture 
will  be  hung  in  the  Kent  State 
University  Photo  Hall  of  Fame. 

Runnersup  in  the  spot  news 
category  were:  Charles  Corte, 
U.P.;  Arthur  Abfier,  New  York 
Mirror:  Victor  E.  Collins,  Sher¬ 
iffs  Office,  Akron. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal's  prize 
for  color  went  to  General  Motors 
for  “Red  Cadillac”  (no  photogra¬ 
pher  named).  Also  cited  were 
Paul  Horn,  Davton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News;  Bob  Wheaton,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch;  Tony  Spina,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  Wins 

The  Graflex  Award  for  news¬ 
paper  exhibit  was  won  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  with  Dayton 
News,  Miami  (Fla.)  News  and 
Los  Aneeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
next  in  line. 

Kalart’s  prize  for  a  series  went 
to  Perry  Cragg,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News.  Citations  were  given  to  Bob 
Jacobs,  Dayton  News;  Joe  Clark, 
free  lance;  Peter  Marcus,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  Tribune; 
Tony  Spina,  Detroit. 

Other  winners: 

Versatility  Portfolio  (Columbus 
Dispatch  Award)  —  Gean  Baron, 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal 
and  Times;  citations  to  John  Bolas, 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press;  George 
A.  Smallsreed,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch;  Earl  Seubert,  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune. 

Feature  (Detroit  Times  Award) 
— George  Wisler,  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Company;  citations  to 
Frank  Cancellare,  U.P.;  Tony 
Spina,  Detroit;  Walter  Davis, 
Miami  News;  Paul  Siegel,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune;  Marty 
Nordstrom,  same. 


Sports  (Cleveland  Press  Award) 
— Ed  Pierce,  Miami  News;  cita¬ 
tions  to  Paul  Siegel,  Minneapolis; 
A.  Lopez,  U.P.;  Joe  Davies,  INP; 
Bill  Shepherd,  Dayton  News;  Bert 
Emanuel,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

‘Originality  (Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator  Award)  —  B.  Raymount, 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  cita¬ 
tions  to  J.  Atherton,  U.P.;  Ernest 
Anheuser,  Milwaukee  Sentinel; 
John  L.  Alexandrowicz,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Award  in 
the  industrial  class  was  taken  by 
Robert  F.  MacKenzie  of  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

In  a  windup  of  the  classroom 
sessions,  David  B.  Eisendrath,  Jr., 
noted  free  lance  photographer,  ad¬ 
vised:  “Don’t  be  a  slave  to  your 
equipment.  Make  it  work  for  you 
and  get  the  pictures  you  want.” 

G.  H.  Koenig,  editor  of  the 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman,  said 
his  small  paper  competes  picture- 
wise  with  the  Milwaukee  papers. 
The  Freeman  uses  an  average  of 
450  pictures  a  month,  he  said. 

Burnett  Wins  Again 
In  Indicma  Sweepstakes 

Maurice  G.  Burnett,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  is  the  first  two-time  winner 
of  the  John  L. 
Bushemi  sweep- 
stakes  award  in 
the  Indiana  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
photography  con¬ 
test. 

Mr.  Burnett, 
who  won  the 
award  last  year, 
was  named  the 
1954  winner 
after  he  took 
both  first  and 
second  place  in  the  professional 
spot  news  pictures  division  of  this 
year’s  contest. 

The  Bushemi  award,  named  for 
a  staff  photographer  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  killed  on  Eniwetok 
during  World  War  IT,  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  recognition  of  the  photo 
which  took  the  prize  among  spot 
news  pictures.  It  was  entitled  “Our 
Boy  Is  Dead,”  and  shows  a  grief- 
■stricken  mother  and  father  and 
their  neighbors  watching  a  rescue 
squad  working  over  the  body  of 
their  small  son  who  drowned. 

Other  winners: 

Sports:  1.  George  Crawford, 
Gary  Post-Tribune;  2.  R.  Bruce 
Leeks,  Muncie  Papers,  Inc.;  3. 
Jerry  A.  Wichser,  Evansville 
Courier-Press. 

Features:  1.  Robert  Lavelle, 
Indianapolis  News;  2.  Roger  Baele, 


South  Bend  Tribune;  3.  William 
Palmer,  Indianapolis  News. 

Amateur  Spot  News:  Robert 
Liggett,  South  Bend  Tribune;  2. 
W.  R.  Emslie,  Richmond  Palla¬ 
dium-Item;  3.  W.  R.  Emslie,  Rich¬ 
mond  Palladium-Item. 

Amateur  Sports:  1.  John  J. 
Young,  Indiana  Daily  Student;  2. 
Bill  Boagen,  Indiana  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent;  3.  W.  R.  Emslie,  Richmond 
Palladium-Item. 

Amateur  Features:  1.  Frank 
Salzarulo,  Indianapolis  News;  2. 
John  J.  Young,  Indiana  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent;  3.  Frank  Salzarulo,  India¬ 
napolis  News. 

Sequence:  Dale  C.  Schofner, 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Best  Fire  Photo 

Anthony  Cabral,  veteran  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  photographer, 
won  first  prize  in  the  “best  fire 
photo  of  the  year”  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Boston  Firefighters 
Local  718.  The  picture  showed 
rescue  efforts  during  a  tenement 
fire. 


CAMERA  KNIGHT— Ed  Pierce, 
chief  photographer  of  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  received  the  Look 
Magazine  1953  All  Sports  Photo 
Award  and  $100  cash  prize.  (E  & 
P,  March  27,  page  48.)  He  worked 
for  the  .Madisonville  (Ky.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  and  the  Atlanta  Journal 
before  joining  the  Miami  News 
photo  staff  in  1948. 


Oregon  Chapter  Formed 

An  Oregon  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  formed  as  the 
first  state  chapter  in  Region  10. 

All  photographers  who  signed 
up  by  March  1  were  listed  as 
charter  members,  bringing  the  to¬ 
tal  membership  to  20. 

Officers  are:  AI  Monner,  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  president;  Allan  de- 
Lay,  Oregonian,  vicepresident; 
Kirk  Braun,  Oregon’an,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Don  Dill  and  Ralph 
Vincent  of  the  Oregonian,  board 
members. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of 
the  new  OPPA  was  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  Portland  Air 
Force  Base  for  “the  cooperation 
and  courtesy  extended  working 
press  photographers”  covering  a  jet 
fighter  plane  crash. 

2  Short  Course  Prizes 

Editors  and  press  photograph¬ 
ers  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri  will  headline  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  seventh  University  of 
Illinois  Press  Photographers’  Short 
Course  at  Allerton  Park,  May  14, 
16. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  school  of  journalism  and  di¬ 
vision  of  universitv  extension,  the 
Illinois  chapter  of  National  Press 
Photonranhers’  Association  and 
the  llinois  Press  Association,  this 
year’s  short  course  will  have  two 
new  features.  Two  special  awards 
for  outstanding  photography  will 
be  made  for  the  first  time. 

University  of  Illinois  Athletic 
Association  will  award  season  and 
single  game  football  tickets  to  the 
three  NPPA  members  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  chapter  making  the  best  pho¬ 
tographs  of  a  1953  amateur  sports 
competition. 

Entries  in  the  sports  contest 
should  be  mailed  to  Robert  Strong¬ 
man,  Decaiitur  Herald  &  Review. 
Entries  for  the  Graflex  competi¬ 
tion  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  journalism  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  119  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana. 


Burnett 
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Complement 
with  these  3 


your 

fine 


Kodak 


skill 


Ektar  Lenses 


KODAK  EKTAR  LENS, 
127mm.  f/4.7 


This  one  for  general,  all-purpose 
work.  For  most  picture  assign* 
ments,  in  black-and-white  or  color, 
the  Kodak  Ektar  /,4.7  Lens  will 
satisfy  your  needs.  It’s  the  news¬ 
man’s  work  horse.  Its  image  is 
sharp  at  every  setting  from  infinity 
to  four  focal  lengths. 


KODAK  WIDE  FIELD 
EKTAR  LENS,  100mm.  f/6.3 


This  one  for  field  coverage  up  to  80°. 
When  cramped  quarters  call  for  a 
wide  field  lens,  press  photogra¬ 
phers  everywhere  favor  the  Kodak 
Ektar  100mm.  Lens.  Satisfactory 
definition  at  //6.3;  critically  sharp 
at  normal  working  apertures. 


KODAK  EKTAR  LENS, 
8-in,  f/7.7 


This  one  for  better  perspective.  From 
side-line  pictures  to  close-ups,  over 
the  field  for  all  subject  distances 
without  distortion  anywhere  along 
your  focal  length,  the  Kodak  Ektar 
8-in. //7. 7  Lens  brings  in  its  image 
with  needle-sharp  definition. 


These  Kodak  Ektar  Lenses  represent  the  finest  that  Kodak’s  long  experience, 
great  technical  facilities,  and  manufacturing  skill  can  produce  for  your  service. 
Try  them.  Check  them  for  sharpness  at  all  focal  distances,  for  clarity,  brilliance, 
and  lack  of  color  fringing.  You’ll  find  that  they  reward,  as  well  as  complement, 
your  skill. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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CIRCULATION 


Davenport  Papers  Have 
Carrier  Awards  Program 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  combining  of  an  achieve¬ 
ment  and  scholarship  program  for 
carriers  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  Paul  Bellman, 
circulation  promotion  manager. 

The  primary  purpose  of  such  a 
program  is  to  create  the  desire  in 
all  carrier-salesmen  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  carriers,  he  explained  recently 
to  Central  States  circulators. 

Earn  $200  Scholarship 

Over  a  four  -  year  period,  a 
carrier  not  only  advances  in  rank, 
but  also  earns  an  accumulative 
$200  scholarship  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  college  or  university 
of  his  choice. 

The  Davenport  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  a  carrier  “up  the 
hill  to  success”  on  a  slow  grad¬ 
ual  route,  rather  than  up  a  sharp 
incline,  Mr.  Bellman  pointed  out. 
He  outlined  the  awards  program, 
step  by  step,  as  follows: 

“The  requirements  for  the  Star 
(three  months)  Award  were  such 
that  ALL  our  better  than  average 


carriers  qualified.  The  fact  that 
MORE  carriers  received  this  in¬ 
itial  recognition  meant  more 
carriers  were  taking  an  active 
part  in  our  Achievement  Program. 
Carriers  who  failed  to  measure 
up  to  standards  for  their  Star 
Award  felt  a  trifle  ‘left  out,’  but 
in  the  next  breath  vowed  that 
they  WOULD  qualify  the  next 
time.  And  most  of  them  did! 

“Our  requirements  for  the  Hon¬ 
or  (six  months)  Award  are  a 
trifle  more  exacting.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  the  one,  two,  three  and 
four  year  Master  awards  become 
still  more  difficult,  but  we  have 
not  made  the  requirements  so  se¬ 
vere  that  any  carrier-salesman 
will  assume  that  he  faces  an  un- 
surmountable  task  and  become 
discouraged. 

“Having  completed  the  mechan¬ 
ical  details,  our  next  step  was  to 
prepare  a  Carrier  Achievement 
brochure.  Part  one  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  was  a  letter  to  the  parents 
urging  them  to  encourage  their 


Fr/ie  Poor  Man’s 
I  Philosopher” 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  | 


Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
—one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


with 


HONOR  BOXES  1 
C  BOUTI  TUBES 
DISPLAY  RAcitt^ 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

A  DIVISION  OF 

STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893—1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston.  Mass  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


SODS  to  Strive  for  maximum  re¬ 
sults  from  the  program.  The  sec¬ 
ond  section  was  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  the  requirements  and  the 
resulting  awards  of  the  program. 

“Part  three  of  the  brochure  was 
a  summary  and  a  final  word  from 
the  circulation  department  that 
advised  the  boys,  ‘This  Achieve¬ 
ment  Program  is  designed  for 
YOU!  Take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  a  more  successful 
businessman’! 

“Our  carrier  managers  person¬ 
ally  present  a  Carrier  Achieve¬ 
ment  brochure  to  each  carrier- 
salesman  in  his  district.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  the  carrier  sales¬ 
man’s  parents  are  present  when 
this  presentation  is  made.  We 
have  found  that  the  best  results 
were  obtained  by  making  the 
Achievement  Program  a  family 
affair.  Parents  liked  the  idea  that 
Davenport  Newspapers  were  help¬ 
ing  plan  for  the  future  business 
education  of  their  children. 

“Each  carrier  manager  keeps  a 
constant  record  of  every  carrier’s 
progress  in  his  district.  We  call 
this  record  “the  manager’s  score 
card.”  Here  in  condensed  form  is 
one  of  our  score  cards: 

“1.  SERVICE: 

“Has  the  carrier  had  less  than 
the  allotted  number  of  complaints 
for  this  period?  Does  he  make 
an  HONEST  attempt  to  please  his 
subscribers?  Does  he  turn  in  his 
starts  and  stops  regularlv  so  that 
his  route  list  will  ALWAYS  be 
correct?  Does  he  have  a  reliable 
substitute  ready  for  any  emer¬ 
gency? 

2.  COLLECTIONS: 

“Does  he  pay  his  bill  IN  FULL 
and  ON  TIME  every  week?  Does 
he  keep  his  route  book  up  to  date 
and  correctly  marked?  Is  he  able 
to  solve  the  majority  of  his  col¬ 
lection  problems? 

“3.  BEHAVIOR: 

“Is  his  general  behavior  in  your 
presence  good?  Does  he  attend 
carrier  meetings  regularly?  Does 
he  keep  his  corner  clean  and  free 
from  wire,  paper,  etc.? 

4.  SALESMANSHIP: 

“Has  he  made  the  required 
gain  on  his  draw  for  this  period? 
Do  you  think  he  has  made  an 
honest  effort  to  secure  new  sub¬ 
scribers? 

“5.  SUMMARY: 

“Has  this  carrier-salesman  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  extent  that  he  is  an 
outstanding  carrier-salesman  who 
merits  recognition  and  promotion 
for  his  period? 

“The  Achievement  Program  has 
been  given  excellent  publicity  in 
Davenport  Newspapers.  To  cite 
an  example,  the  Morning  Demo¬ 
crat  carried  a  half-page  announc¬ 
ing  that  167  Morning  Democrat 
carrier-salesmen  had  become  Star 
carriers.  We  used  an  ample 
amount  of  ‘sell  copy’  to  explain 
our  Achievement  Program  to  the 
general  public.  In  addition,  we 
listed  the  names  of  all  the  167 
carriers  who  had  received  recog¬ 
nition.  This  was  excellent  public 
relations." 


Minor  May 
Be  Employed 
For  Stuffing 

Washington 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  that  the  newspaper  stuff¬ 
ing  operation,  when  done  outside 
of  the  workroom  in  which  print¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  or  processing 
takes  place,  should  more  properly 
be  deemed  to  be  a  distribution 
function  rather  than  a  manufac¬ 
turing  one. 

Therefore,  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  such  work  provided  all 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
Child  Labor  Regulation  No.  3  arc 
adhered  to,  under  a  ruling  by 
William  R.  McComb,  adminis¬ 
trator. 

This  opinion  reverses  previous 
ones  which  held  that  newspaper 
stuffing  was  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  the  newspaper  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  16-year  minimum  age 
rule  applied,  and  it  also  applies 
to  other  occupations  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  manufacturing  of 
the  paper,  such  as  bundling,  tying 
up,  addressing  and  other  mailing 
room  occupations. 

■ 

Employes'  Contest 
Adds  1/700  Subscribers 

Cincinnati 

Enquirer  daily  circulation  was 
boosted  1,700  by  a  recent  “Lucky 
Buck-s”  contest  limited  to  em¬ 
ployes,  according  to  Charles  W. 
Staab,  circulation  director. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher,  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  to  the  financial 
and  real  estate  staff  which  aver¬ 
aged  22  new  subscribers  per  em¬ 
ploye.  Watchmen  and  paper  han¬ 
dlers  came  second  wiffi  18.53 
subscriptions  each.  Top  salesman 
was  Julius  Krewina.  composing 
room,  who  signed  94. 

■ 

Carrier  Seriously  Hurt 
On  Reward  Holiday 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  newspaper  carrier  boy  suf¬ 
fered  severe  injuries  March  13 
when  he  fell  out  of  a  fourth  story 
window  of  the  Yates  Hotel  here 
and  dropped  about  60  feet  to  the 
sidewalk. 

Frederick  L.  Clark,  Jr.,  12,  and 
44  other  carriers  of  the  Belleville 
Ontario  Intelligencer  were  on  a 
two-day  holiday  as  a  reward  for 
obtaining  new  customers.  The  boys 
said  the  accident  occurred  during 
a  pillow  fight. 

■ 

600  Make  Trip 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

A  special  train  carried  600 
Vancouver  Sun  newspaperboys  to 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  for  a  turkey 
dinner,  sightseeing  tour  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  Sun  Carriers  show. 
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Jimerican  success  story  ~  the  greatest 
idea  ever  created  for  paying 
hospital  bills  in  advance! 


Press  Kit  includes  advertising  suggestions 
for  local  Plan  use  and  other  press  material. 

®  Srntcr  mark  rrristrred  bv  American  Hospital  Association. 
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Hospital  expenses  once  were  something  with  which 
people  had  to  take  their  chances.  For  most  families 
there  was  no  way  to  protect  themselves  at  a  cost  they 
could  afford.  Out  of  this  need,  was  born  Blue  Cross — a 
revolutionary  idea  for  mass  protection  at  low  cost.  It  led 
the  way  to  a  security  never  known  before. 

Today,  Blue  Cross  safeguards  1  out  of  every  4 
Americans.  Thousands  more  are  joining  daily.  This  popu¬ 
larity,  which  makes  Blue  Cross  the  largest  by  far  of  any 
organization  providing  hospital  care  protection,  stems 
primarily  from  its  unique  purpose. 

For  the  aim  of  Blue  Cross  is  to  help  people  get  the 
hospital  care  they  needy  rather  than  dollars — and  at  a  cost 
low  enough  to  be  within  the  means  of  all. 

I'his  aim  is  being  carried  out  because  Blue  Cross  has  a 
form  of  “partnership”  with  the  hospitals.  Like  most  hos¬ 
pitals,  it  is  nonprofit  and  exists  only  to  serve  the  public. 

All  money  paid  in  by  those  who  belong  to  Blue  Cross, 
except  for  small  administrative  expenses,  is  set  aside  to 
pay  for  hospital  care.  In  1953  alone,  this  care  totalled 
more  than  665  million  dollarsl 

.And  all  this  was  handled  locally.  .Although  Blue  Cross 
is  national  in  character,  local  Plans  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  on  a  Iwal  level.  Dues  and  ben¬ 
efits  are  set  locally  to  fit  local  needs. 

Blue  Cross,  because  it  offers  a  workable,  voluntary 
solution  to  a  national  problem,  has  long  enjoyed  impor¬ 
tant  support  from  the  press.  The  progress  of  this  great 
voluntary  movement  is  of  continuing  interest  to  millions. 
To  make  information  on  Blue  Cross  more  readily  avail¬ 
able,  a  special  1954  Press  Kit  has  been  prepared.  1 1  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  .Address  the  Blue  Cross  Commission, 
Dept.  EP-1,  425  N.  .Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

BLUE  CROSS 

Nonprofit  .  .  .  nationwide  ...  the  only  organization  for 
prepayment  of  hospital  care  officially  approved  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association 
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Life*s  Little  Lunacies 
In  New  King  Panel 


By  Mather  Wallis 

Through  a  sort  of  compulsive 
impulse  Bud  Blake,  formerly  an 
art  director  of  the  Kudner  Agen¬ 
cy,  has  a  two-column  panel  com¬ 
ing  out  June  14  through  King 
Features.  To  be  run  under  a 
half-dozen  or  so  titles  on  different 
days,  such  as  “Home  Sweet 
Home,”  “Office  Hours,”  and 
“Public  Enemy,”  these  gag  car¬ 
toons  will  portray  the  things  that 
everyone  thinks  are  funny  when 
they  happen  to  other  people  or 
to  themselves  in  retrospect. 


Bud  Blake 

Not  too  long  ago  Mr.  Blake, 
who  was  born  in  1918,  discovered 
he  was  weary  of  client  confer¬ 
ences,  forced  heartiness  and  the 
other  accoutrements  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  man  and  left 
his  job  with  no  idea  for  a  substi¬ 
tute. 


He  knew,  however,  that  he 
liked  to  draw  cartoons.  He  had 
had  a  few  published  while  in 
school  and  had  contributed  sev¬ 
eral  gag  panels  to  Yank  during 
World  War  II.  He  turned  back 
to  cartooning  as  a  livelihood  and 
King  Features  signed  him  up  for 
these  panels  which  will  be  of¬ 
fered  six  times  weekly. 

Born  in  Nutley,  N.  I.,  Mr. 
Blake  found  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  that  he  was  pretty 
handy  at  woodcarving,  so  he  left 
high  school  to  work  the  carnivals, 
state  fairs,  boardwalks  and  so  on 
as  a  demonstrator  for  a  penknife 
concern.  He’d  carve  three-dimen¬ 
sional  portraits  of  onlookers  out 
of  balsa  wood. 

He  attended  various  art  schools, 
among  them  the  National  Acade¬ 
my  of  Design,  and  between  art 
jobs  was  occasionally  a  life  guard 
and  a  soda  jerker  in  a  drugstore. 
Mr.  Blake  joined  Kudner  as  a 
paste-up  boy  in  1937  and  worked 
his  way  up  continuously  while 
there,  taking  time  out  for  a  three- 
year  stint  with  the  Infantry  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  World  War. 

As  far  as  family  associations  go, 
it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Blake 
should  be  an  artist.  His  father, 
the  late  George  Blake,  was  art 
director  of  the  Batten  Co.,  fore¬ 
runner  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn;  his  sister  illustrates 
children’s  books,  and  his  brother- 
in-law  also  is  an  artist. 

Mr.  Blake  used  to  live  in  West- 


Hf eals  for  MILLIONS . . . 

More  than  a  thousand  times  every  year,  US  homemakers 
at  the  range  have  to  come  up  with  culinary  surprises  . . . 

change  cheese  to  souffle,  transform  greens  into 
tossed  salad,  turn  round  steak  into  square  meals 
. . .  The  best  cooks  get  ideas  and  inspiration  from 
the  nation’s  best . . . 

Cookery  Columns 

by  Mary  Meade,  Alice  Petersen  &  Ella  Elvin  . .  •  whose  kitchen 
tested  recipes  are  practical,  penny-wise,  palate  pleasers . . . 
popular  with  new  brides,  young  housewives,  and  women  w'ith 
pride  in  their  tables.  These  features  attract  food  advertisers,  get 
the  vote  of  the  Adv.  Mgr,  as  well  as  the  Circ.  Dir. . . .  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  TrihuncJ^ea?  York  JYews 

.Veir*  Bultdino,  JWir  York 
i^^gnascame  rrlbunr  Totrer,  Chlrago 


port.  Conn.,  but  he  moved  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  to  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  because  he  felt  there 
were  too  many  artists  in  West- 
port.  As  he  put  it,  “I  thought  the 
kids  ought  to  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  seeing  other  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple,  too.” 

Mother's  Aid  Feature 
Otters  Suggestions 

Starting  April  5  through  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  is  a 
one-column  feature  designed  to 
help  mothers  in  the  rearing  of 
their  progeny.  Called  “Mother’s 
Helper”  it  consists  of  about  50 
words  of  text  with  appropriate 
drawings  explaining  various  ways 
to  make  a  mother’s  tasks  easier. 
Typical  is  a  suggestion  for  using 
a  pillow  case  for  a  baby  carriage 
sheet.  Another:  Use  a  low  draw¬ 
er  in  a  kitchen  cabinet  for  some 
of  the  youngster’s  toys  so  he  can 
get  them  easily  and  won’t  be 
tempted  to  trifle  with  the  family 
plate. 

Text  for  this  five-day-a-week 
suggestion  feature  is  by  Charlotte 
Heimann,  who,  besides  having 
some  theater  experience,  has  been 
a  radio  interviewer,  copywriter, 
script  writer  and  a  publicist  for 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Having  two 
children  of  her  own,  she  knows 
whereof  she  speaks. 

Illustrations  for  “Mother’s  Help¬ 
er”  are  done  by  Betsy  Pearson, 
who  has  three  models  of  her  own 
to  work  from.  She  has  worked  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
Lord  &  Taylor  as  art  director  of 
children’s  catalogues  and  direct 
mail  pieces  dealing  with  children’s 
fashions. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 
In  New  UFA  Series 

Universal  Press  Association 
is  offering,  to  start  May  3,  a  sev¬ 
en-part  series  titled,  “I  Was  The 
Duke’s  Valet.”  The  Duke  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  the  author  is  John 
Dean.  The  series,  which  totals 
about  12,000  words  and  has  some 
short  and  some  long  installments, 
originally  ran  in  the  London  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial  and  reportedly 
caused  quite  a  stir  in  Court  circles. 
Photos  and  facsimiles  are  avail- 
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able  with  the  current  releases. 

Mr.  Dean,  who  has  also  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Windsor  and  Barbara  Hutton, 
spent  five  years  in  the  employ  of 
the  Duke  about  whom  he  has 
written. 

Americana  Readied 
By  Standard  Press 

A  NEW,  three-times-a-week  text 
feature  called  “The  Book  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  is  being  offered  by  Standard 
Press  Association.  To  run  about 
400  words  each,  and  for  release 
April  19,  the  various  articles  will 
contain  biography,  great  events 
and  interesting  facets  in  American 
history. 

They  have  been  compiled  and 
edited  by  Harry  I.  May,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  syndicate, 
who  says  of  “The  Book  of  Amer¬ 
ica”:  “The  average  American 
newspaper  reader  is  so  fed  up  on 
the  unusual,  murder,  corruption 
and  the  like,  it  is  no  wonder  he 
becomes  pessimistic  .  .  .  ‘The 
Book  of  America’  is  an  attempt 
to  portray  the  noble  and  the  fine 
in  the  American  Way,  both  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.” 

An  old  syndicate,  Standard 
Press  has  offices  at  3129A  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Boston  30,  Mass. 

TV  and  Facts  Put  Up 
As  an  April  Ottering 

Two  NEW  features  are  being 
offered  to  newspapers  through 
Farrar’s  News  Features.  The 
first  is  a  video  column  called 
“Tidbits  About  TViewers”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Kaye  Scott,  pen  name  for 
a  researcher  in  the  television  and 
radio  field.  From  150  to  200 
words  daily,  it  presents  little- 
known.  interesting  facts  about  TV 
personalities  and  events. 

The  second  offering,  called 
“First  Facts,”  is  written  by  Aileen 
Seilaz.  formerly  a  researcher  for 
a  Hollywood  studio.  Both  items, 
for  release  in  .^pril,  are  available 
in  mimeographed  form,  though 
“First  Facts”  may  be  sent  out  in 
mat  form  at  a  future  date  with  a 
half<olumn  illustration  daily. 

'Sweetie  Pie'  Bows 
Through  NEA  Service 

Set  for  distribution  by  NEA 
Service  April  19  is  “Sweetie  Pie.” 
a  two-column  gag  panel  depicting 
•he  misadventures  of  a  little  girl 
who’s  at  the  age  when  little  girls 
are  mosf  prone  to  misadventure, 
s?  This  daily  panel  will  go  to  all 
Full  Service  clients. 

Creator  of  this  little  demon  who 
in  one  cartoon  fills  up  the  gas 
'ank  of  the  family  car  with  water 
^  Miss  Nadine  Seltzer.  A  self- 
taught  artist,  she  has  done  cartoon 
advertising  and  greeting  card  il- 
j|  lustration.  Currently  she  is  attend¬ 
ing  night  art  classes  at  Glendale 
College  in  California. 

Holy  Week  Dispatch 

A  series  of  six  dispatches, 
called  “Dateline  Jerusalem,”  is 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Kobre  Uses  Capitol 
To  Teach  Reporting 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


It’s  a  good  bet  that  some  of 
the  best  teaching  going  on  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  is  being  done 
in  journalism. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  jour¬ 
nalism  subjects  are  well-taught,  or 
equally  well-taught  by  all  teachers. 
The  ex-newspaperman-journalism- 
professor’s  qualifications  aren’t  apt 
to  run  as  strongly  toward  some  in¬ 
structional  competencies  as  others. 
Certainly  he  isn’t  putting  the  aca¬ 
demic  specialist  to  shame  at  the 
lecturn. 

But  in  providing  practical  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  for  his  students, 
the  Johnny<ome-lately  journal¬ 
ism  educator  is  showing  imagina¬ 
tion  and  enterprise.  For  example, 
when  it  comes  to  effective  instruc¬ 
tional  use  of  community  resources 
— a  growing  emphasis  in  education 
to  which  most  academicians  as  yet 
merely  nod  politely — he  demon¬ 
strates  real  aptitude. 

Which  brings  us  to  an  effective 
project  in  off-campus  learning  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Sidney  Kobre  at 
the  school  of  journalism,  Florida 
State  University.  Dr.  Kobre  turned 
a  group  of  students  onto  a  survey 
of  the  Florida  dailies’  coverage  of 
the  State  Legislature. 

“Instead  of  teaching  about  re¬ 
porting,”  he  says,  “or  having  the 
students  read  newspapers  to  learn 
how  the  professionals  do  it,  we 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  the 
meeting  of  the  Leeislature  as  a 
type  of  laboratory.  The  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  had  their  best 
correspondents  and  reporters  here. 
We  thought  this  was  an  unusually 
good  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  study  journalism  methods  at 
first-hand,  and  to  study  intensively 
the  newspapers  of  the  state.” 

Newspaper  Stories  Measured 

As  an  additional  value,  he  says, 
“the  students  could  also  contribute 
to  a  systematic  study  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  correspondents.” 

The  students  selected  12  papers 
for  their  study.  Aided  by  Malcolm 
Johnson,  head  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Tallahassee,  they 
picked  newspapers  ranging  from 
5.000  to  192,000  drculation. 
They  totaled  691,000  of  the  state’s 
1,043,000.  Dr.  Kobre  tells  how 
the  project  was  conducted: 

"The  students  went  down  to 
the  Capitol  while  the  session  was 
in  progress  and  studied  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  operation  of  the  press 
associations  and  the  individual 
newspapers  to  which  they  were  as¬ 
signed  or  had  selected. 

“They  found  how  the  news  was 
gathered  in  a  busy  session  when 
3,000  bills  were  introduced,  how 
the  news  was  written  and  transmit¬ 


ted  to  38  dailies.  They  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  AP’s  four-man  staff,  who 
averaged  21  stories  a  day  directly 
bearing  on  the  Legislature. 

“The  students  studied  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  legislative  news 
in  the  newspapers.  They  found 
that  11  newspapers  (one  student 
was  drafted  during  the  study) 
printed  6,223  stories — an  average 
of  565  in  each  daily,  or  more 
than  nine  a  day.  They  concluded 
that  if  the  Florida  public  was  not 
informed  about  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  newspapers.” 

Page  One  Play 

“In  seeking  a  scientific  way  to 
measure  newspaper  attention  and 
emphasis,  the  students  recognized 
that  the  number  of  stories  was 
not  the  only  criterion  upon  which 
to  base  judgment,”  Dr.  Kobre 
says.  “So.  they  added  column 
inches  and  found  the  average  pa¬ 
per  had  carried  4,891.  They  also 
studied  the  headlines,  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  front-page  space.  They 
found  that  20%  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  ran  on  page  one. 

“This  was  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
centage,"  they  concluded,  “in  view 
of  the  competition  of  good  stories 
from  Florida  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Legislative  news,  in  spite 
of  its  serious  or  ‘hard’  quality  was 
featured  day  after  day  on  page 
one." 

An  Orchid.  Please,  for 
Biggers  and  Sontheimer 

Journalism  teachers  read  with 
pleasure  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company’s  ad  which  con- 
•sists  of  a  two-page  spread  entitled 
“Should  Your  Child  Be  a  News¬ 
paperman?",  written  by  ANPA 
President  George  C.  Biggers  and 
Morton  Sontheimer,  author  of 
“Newspaperman." 

It  provides  a  welcome  contribu¬ 
tion  to  current  efforts  by  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  to  attract  more 
young  people  into  newspapering. 
It  even  has  a  nice — though  re¬ 
strained — comment  to  make  about 
the  journalism  schools: 

“A  college  education  is  almost 
prerequisite  to  a  newspaper  career 
these  days.  Most  of  the  young 
people  now  entering  the  work  are 
graduates  of  schools  of  journalism. 
Some  newspaper  executives  con¬ 
sider  a  liberal  arts  education  just 
as  good.  But  a  growing  advantage 
of  the  journalism  schools  is  that 
they  often  line  up  jobs  for  their 
better  graduates.” 

It  has  taken  a  lot  of  years  for 
journalism  education  to  get  this 
kind  of  notice  in  the  public  press. 


Bread  Lines 
Make  Headlines 

When  it  comes  to  food,  no  news  is  good 
news — at  least  as  far  as  America’s  front 
pages  are  concerned. 

For  the  most  part,  food  news  tends  to 
make  the  front  of  the  paper  when  it’s  bad 
news — when  disaster  hits  a  crop,  or  when 
prices  go  up. 

Under  the  “man  bites  dog”  theory,  it’s 
not  front-page  news  when  food  supplies 
are  plentiful  and  food  prices  low — which 
is  the  normal  food  situation  in  this  bounti¬ 
ful  land. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  average 
American  family  has  been  constantly  eat¬ 
ing  more  and  more  food ;  and  it  has  been 
constantly  paying  a  smaller  share  of  its 
income  for  food. 

The  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  arc 
proud  of  the  part  their  company  has 
played  for  95  years  in  cutting  distribution 
costs  and  improving  distribution  practices 
in  order  to  give  millions  of  families  the 
most  good  food  for  their  money. 

This  kind  of  efficient,  penny-saving, 
day-to-day  performance  may  not  seem  like 
big  news  to  editors,  but  it  is  mighty  good 
news  to  the  nation’s  consumers. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Papers  *  Management 
Systems  Analyzed 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  By  Frank  Thayer.  New 

York:  Prentice-IIall,  Inc.  438  pp.  $8. 

From  circulation  methods 
through  rate  structures,  accounting 
procedures,  plant  management,  and 
promotion,  Frank  Thayer,  a  long¬ 
time  management  specialist,  exam- 
amines  current  newspaper  systems. 
In  this  volume,  he  brings  up  to 
date  our  basic  managerial  plans. 
It  is  the  newest  book  in  a  neglec¬ 
ted  held. 

Promotion  is  but  one  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  University  professor’s  15 
topics.  Yet,  because  newspaper 
promotion  has  been  either  badly 
overdone  or  shyly  underdone,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  leaders,  let’s  start 
with  it. 

For  years,  newspapers  have 
worked  to  convince  merchants  that 
advertising  moves  goods — and  have 
proved  their  case.  But  some  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Thayer  notes,  have 
been  reluctant  to  use  promotion 
for  their  own  beneht.  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  on 


the  other  hand,  believe  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  goes  pretty 
well  on  the  gander.  Those  com¬ 
bined  morning  and  evening  papers 
developed  a  functional  promotion 
department  that  serves  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  with  its  own  news¬ 
papers  as  the  sole  clients. 

Allocation  of  Expense 
In  fact,  the  following  figures, 
based  on  principles  of  several  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  show  the  de¬ 
partmental  allocation  of  promo¬ 


tional  expense: 

Pet. 

Advertising  promotion  . 23.9 

Circulation  promotion  . 32.1 

Editorial  promotion  . 29.2 

Trade  relations  .  2.6 

Community  affairs  promotion  4.4 

Employe  activities .  2.3 

Miscellaneous  .  5.5 


Mr.  Thayer  discusses  editorial 
and  institutional  promotion,  spe¬ 
cial  editions,  community  improve¬ 
ment,  magazine  combination  pro¬ 
motion,  stunts  and  contests,  and 
other  aspects  of  sauce  for  the 


gander.  In  discussion  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  research,  the  author,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  checking  of  consumer 
buying-habits,  warns  that  three 
factors  in  particular  need  careful 
study: 

1.  How  large  a  sample?  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  700,000  used 
6,815  interviewees  in  one  survey, 
Mr.  Thayer  notes.  Even  on  a 
country-wide  basis,  some  standard¬ 
ization  may  be  obtained,  this  vol¬ 
ume  suggests,  by  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  families  buying  a  com¬ 
monly  listed  product  in  each  mar¬ 
ket,  the  relative  brand  positions  in 
each  market,  and  the  percentage 
of  family  preference  for  leading 
brands  in  each  market. 

2.  The  cost:  Approximately  half 
the  cost  comes  from  publishing 
the  results — and  much  of  the  sur¬ 
vey’s  value  is  lost  unless  the  re¬ 
sults  are  attractively  published. 
For  a  small  city  daily,  the  cost 
may  reach  $2,000,  or  stay  as  low 
as  $500.  For  a  city  of  30,000  and 
a  paper-circulation  of  18,000,  the 
cost  may  range  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000. 

3.  And  the  use.  The  survey, 
which  may  run  more  than  100 
pages,  furnishes  market  informa¬ 
tion  to  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  advertising  agencies. 

Mr.  Thayer  then  analyzes  in 
some  detail  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
1950  survey  of  168,000  Milwau¬ 
kee  area  families. 

The  volume  contains  83  charts. 


illustrated  forms,  and  suggested 
rate  cards,  etc.  An  especially  valu¬ 
able  chapter  deals  with  newspaper 
accounting  procedures.  This  chap¬ 
ter  was  prepared  by  Prof.  James 
B.  Bower,  C.P.A.  of  the  Wisconsin 
faculty.  Other  topics  in  this  meaty 
text  are  office  management,  the 
financing  of  newspapers,  and  the 
managerial  side  of  editorial  poli¬ 
cies. 

25  Well-written  Articles 
Make  Splendid  Reading 


BEST  ARTICLES— 1953.  Selected  br 
Rudolf  Flesch.  New  York:  Heritaxe 
House.  351  pp.  $3.50. 


Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch  nicely  ex¬ 
piates  his  earlier  writing-formula 
sins  of  the  Flesch  with  this  splen¬ 
did  collection  of  varied  feature 
and  article  pieces.  All  make  not 
only  good  reading  but  good 
models.  Nothing  in  writing  should 
be  actually  a  model  but  a  sug¬ 
gestive  point  of  departure,  a  well- 
formed  structure  to  which  one  can 
add  himself.  And  these  articles 
are  that. 

Lincoln  Dryden,  a  geologist, 
writes  on  “How  to  Drive  a  C^." 
The  piece  shows  fine  logic  and 
stylistic  clarity.  And  Nat  Bench- 
ley’s  article  from  Collier's  suggests 
a  new  approach  to  profile  writing. 

The  special  value — and  news — 
of  this  book  is  that  (at  least  In  this 
reviewer’s  opinion)  there  isn’t  an 
undistinguished  piece  in  the  col¬ 
lection. 


A  mmt  for  newspapers,  magazines,  ad  agencies 


THE  NEW  CENTURY, 

Cyclopedia 
OF  Names 


^ENTII RY  ■  ^^NTU  P.Y 
%LOPEDlA  '  QtelOPEDf/ 
•rKAM  E  S  ■  WMaM  E  S 


APPlITON-CiNTURY-CROfTS,  INC. 

Dept.  23,  35  W.  32  St.,  New  Yoik  1,  N.  Y. 


WLL'ME  ON 
A-^Emin 


Please  send  me  one  set  of  The  New  Cektvey  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  OF  Names  at  $39.50  postpaid.  1  enclose  my  check 
(or  money  order).  I  understand  my  money  will  be 
refunded  without  question  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  set 
and  return  it  within  ten  days. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Zone . State 


A  new  kind  of  reference  work ...  a  gjiide  to  world 
knowledge  based  on  the  names  that  have  made  the 
news  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day 

WW"  Seven  years  in  preparation  .  .  .  costing  over  $500,000  .  .  . 
the  work  of  Clarence  L.  Barnhart  and  hundreds  of  specialists. 

The  first  single,  complete,  authoritative  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  arranged  by  name,  about  people,  events,  places,  ideas, 
achievements,  art,  literature,  music,  etc. 

A  milestone  in  the  organization  and  presentation  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge.  Over  100,000  entries,  over  1,000,000  specific 
facts,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  20,000  cross  references. 

A  whole  library  in  a  single  comprehensive  work.  Three 
beautiful  volumes,  each  volume  71/^"  x  11"  x  2^".  Handsome, 
durable  library  binding.  Gold  stamping.  4370  pages.  Price 
$39.50  the  set. 

So«  it  at  y©«r  bookstoro,  or  use  coupon  to  ordor. 
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Lucy  Stone 
League  Honors 
Anna  Zenger 


The  Lucy  Stone  League  this  | 
week  dedicated  an  alcove  in  the  li- 1 
brary  at  Julia  Richman  High  j 
School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City  j 
in  memory  of  Anna  Maulin 
Zenger,  wife  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 

The  inscription  on  a  portrait  re¬ 
produced  from  Kent  Cooper’s 
novel,  “Anna  Zenger,  Mother  of 
Freedom,”  noted  that  in  1735  she 
“dared  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
William  Cosby,  Colonial  Governor 
of  New  York,  by  continuing  the  j 
New-York  Weekly  Journal  through¬ 
out  the  imprisonment  of  its  pub-  [ 
lisher,  her  husband.  After  his ; 
death  she  continued  the  publica- 1 
tion  under  her  own  signature.” 

Miss  Jane  Grant,  president  of 
the  Lucy  Stone  League,  said  many 
volumes  had  been  contributed  to 
die  library  by  noted  living  authors 
and  members  of  the  League.  Wil¬ 
liam  1.  Nichols,  editor  of  This 
Week,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  exercises  which  marked  the 
250th  anniversary  of  Mrs.  Zenger’s 
birth. 

Last  year  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  dedicated  a 
new  public  school  to  the  memory 
of  Peter  Zenger  and  his  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  press. 


Oregon  Editors  Hit 
Release  Date  Practice 

Eugene,  Ore. 

In  the  daily  editors’  sessions  at 
the  recent  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
observing  release  dates  on  hand¬ 
outs  was  unanimous. 

Editors  said  the  practice  has  be¬ 
come  common  to  the  point  that 
release  times  designed  to  compel 
newspapers  to  publish  news  on 
certain  dates  are  placed  on  every¬ 
thing  from  campaign  announce¬ 
ments  of  politicians  to  routine 
stories  from  public  agencies. 

The  Oregon  Statesman  at  Salem 
stated  editorially  that  it  “not  only 
is  willing  to  take  its  own  chances 
as  to  who  gets  what  story  first, 
but  it  does  not  propose  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  to  as  to  when  and  what  it 
shall  publish  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.” 

The  Bend  Bulletin  stated  it  will 
use  its  own  judgment  henceforth 
in  deciding  what  release  dates 
shall  be  observed  in  the  public 
interest. 


INS  Man  in  Brazil 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
James  Perry,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  correspond¬ 
ent  here.  Mr.  Perry,  who  has  been 
in  Rio  10  months,  came  here  un¬ 
der  a  scholarship  to  study  history 
in  the  University  of  Brazil.  Jane 
Braga,  former  INS  correspondent, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Reuter’s. 


^tauj^hA! 

SWEETIE  PIE 


NEA's  New  Daily  Comic  Panel 


Here's  a  concentrated  little  bundle  of  energy  and 
innocent  mischief  who  will  add  new  sparkle  and 
life  to  any  newspaper  page.  Sweetie  Pie  is  NEA's 
new  daily  2-column  panel  with  humor  in  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  a  hearty  laugh  in  every  situation. 


First  Release  April  19! 


One  of  14  Daily 
Comics  in  the 


1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


UNDER  CONTROL! 


SOMETIMES  SWEET!  \ 

'O 
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PROMOTION 

New  York  Studies  Aim 
To  Make  Ads  Efficient 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Two  MARKET  Studies  are  mak-  The  question  about  religion  may 
ing  the  rounds  in  New  York  which  cause  some  marketing  eyebrows  to 
illustrate  the  tremendous  contribu*  rise.  It  is  a  frank  recognition  by 
tion  newspaper  research  makes  to  the  Post  of  the  size  and  impor- 
more  intelligent  and  efficient  ad-  tance  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
vertising  and  marketing.  New  York  City,  although  nothing 

One  is  a  “Housewife  Survey  of  in  the  study  supports  the  assump- 
New  York  City,”  made  for  the  tion  that  this  population  is  ho- 
New  York  Post  by  Daniel  Starch  mogeneous  as  a  market, 
and  Staff.  The  Post  estimates  the  Jewish 

The  other  is  a  study  of  family  market  in  New  York  City  as  “in 
spending  by  income  groups  made  itself  the  equivalent  of  the  third 
by  the  New  York  Times  from  fig-  largest  city  in  America.”  It  sug- 
ures  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  La-  gests  that  this  may  be  the  first 
bor  Statistics.  time  a  study  has  been  made  show- 

The  Post  study,  fourth  in  a  ing  how  the  several  New  York 
series,  seeks  to  show  which  news-  papers  reach  Jewish  housewives, 
papers  New  York  City  housewives  The  Times’  study  provides  pure 
read.  It  shows  also  the  cost  of  market  information  without  refer- 
reaching  them  through  newspaper  ence  to  media.  It  divides  the  New 
advertising,  and  contains  figures  on  York  population  into  income 
duplication  of  newspaper  reading,  groups  and  shows  what  each  group 
The  study  answers  four  ques-  spends  for  food,  clothing,  fumi- 
tions:  what  newspaper  housewives  ture  and  dozens  of  other  products 
read  in  the  home;  how  old  they  and  services, 
are  (the  housewives,  not  the  pa-  The  point  the  Times’  .study 
pers);  where  they  live,  and  reli-  makes  i.s  that  “have  more”  fam- 


average  annual  income  after  taxes  Number — a  miniature  hat-box  and 
— spend  more  than  the  “have  less”  a  real,  but  miniature,  bonnet, 
families  despite  the  fact  that  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal' 
lower  income  families  are  more  and  Sentinel  paid  fine  tribute  to 
numerous.  The  usefulness  of  this  eight  distaff  staffers  by  way  of  an 
research  to  advertisers  and  to  mar-  ad  saying  ‘They’re  our  girls  and 
keting  people  is  attested  by  Harry  they’re  terrific."  The  occasion  was 
Rosten,  the  Times  research  man-  the  fact  that  the  gals  had  walked 
ager.  who  reports  that  nothing  off  with  1 1  or  20  awards  in  a  press 
the  Times  has  done  in  recent  years  contest. 

has  brought  more  inquiries.  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 

This  is  the  kind  of  contribution  Eagle  out  with  an  excellent  book- 
to  effective  marketing  and  adver-  let  telling  “The  Eagle  Story.” 
tlsing  newspapers  all  over  the  Words  and  pictures  are  by  William 
country  make  every  week  of  the  H.  Tague,  and  they  add  up  to  one 
year.  It  is  a  contribution  no  other  of  the  best  booklets  of  this  kind 
medium  makes.  It  is  in  many  we  have  seen, 
ways  a  contribution  to  economic  Confucius  is  quoted  (or  mis- 

stability  in  this  country  which  is  quoted)  as  having  said,  “One  pic- 
by  now  so  widely  and  so  compla-  ture  is  worth  1,000  words.”  The 
cently  accepted  that  the  newspa-  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
pers  hardly  get  the  credit  for  it  adds  to  this  the  point  “especially  a 
that  they  deserve.  prize  winning  picture.”  With  which 

And  it  is  made  by  small  news-  gambit  it  leads  you  into  a  broad- 
papers  a.s  much  as  by  big  papers,  side  reproducing  some  of  the  prize 
The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  winning  photographs  by  its  staff- 
for  instance,  has  just  issued  a  mar-  ers  that  assure  reader  attention, 
ket  data  booklet  that  packs  into  its  Promotion,  the  Old  Sage  says, 
eight  pages  all  the  essential  infor-  should  convey  first,  information, 
mation  about  the  seven  northeast-  and  second,  enthusiasm.  The  Mil- 
ern  counties  of  Maine  that  any  ad-  waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  docs  both 
vertiser  needs.  The  same  is  true  splendidly  in  a  self-mailer  broad- 
of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Demo-  side  announcing  its  April  4  Sports 
crat  and  Times,  which  saves  media  Show  Section.  ‘This  grwt  Sen- 
executives  hours  of  labor  by  pack-  tincl  event,”  the  broadside  tells 
ing  into  eight  pages  of  a  file  folder  you,  “is  the  Chinook  wind  which 
all  they  have  to  know  about  that  each  Spring  blows  away  the  frost 
market.  fiite  of  Winter  and  starts  blood 


ilies — those  above  the  $4,587.15 


ANNOUNCING 

another  Annual  Awards  Number 
with  articles  and  listings  of  all 
major  national  awards  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  be  published  June  1. 

Order  your  subscription  today. 
$5  a  year,  12  monthly  issues. 

The  QUILL 

35  E.  Wacker  Dr. 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Sportonborg,  S.  C. 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza  Monigomery  Bldg 


Boston  9,  Moss. 
40  Central  Street 


Success  Story 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  which  has  produced  many  an 
excellent  and  persuasive  result 
story  about  newspaper  advertising, 
has  one  this  week  that  combines 
testimony  from  the  manufacturer, 
the  distributor  and  the  retailer. 

The  story,  ably  told  in  a  broad¬ 
side.  is  about  RCA  Victor  records. 
A  price  reduction  stimulated  a 
Pittsburgh  retailer  to  run  a  10- 
column  ad  in  the  Post-Gazette. 
Letters  are  reproduced  in  the 
broadside  which  show  that  the 
manufacturer  “hoped”  for  good 
ipesults,  the  distributor  “thanked 
us”  and  the  retailer  wa.s  “mighty 
pleased.” 

This  is  fine  promotion.  But  it 
raises  the  que.stion  of  some  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  airy  testimonial 
and  the  fact-hard  case-history  re¬ 
sult  story.  It’s  one  thing  for  an 
advertiser  to  say  “results  were 
fine.”  “It’s  another,  and  a  much 
better  thing,  for  the  advertiser  to 
say  “results  were  so  and  so  many 
sales,  so  and  so  many  dollars.” 

Advertisers  are  reluctant  to  be 
specific  about  results,  so  we  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  Post-Gazette, 
which  undoubtedly  tried.  This  is 
no  criticism  of  them,  nor  of  their 
promotion.  It  is  merely  another 
plea  to  try  harder.  Testimonials 
are  fine.  Case  histories,  hard  and 
tough  with  facts,  are  unbeatable. 

In  the  Bag 

A  real  cutie  comes  out  of  Sum¬ 
ner  Collins’s  shop  at  the  New  York 
Journal- American  to  promote  their 
April  4  Spring  Fashion  and  Beauty 


coursing.  .  .  .”  And  that’s  enthusi¬ 
asm. 
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Not  By  'Phone 

The  New  London  (Conn.) 
Evening  Day  ran  a  large  ad 
headed:  “Some  Notices  The  Day 
Cannot  Accept  by  Telephone,”  ex¬ 
plaining  that  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  the  newspaper  cannot 
accept  for  publication  as  adver¬ 
tising  by  telephone  death  notices, 
in  memoriams,  funeral  notices  and 
posting  notices.  It  was  explained 
also  that  it  does  not  take  by  tele¬ 
phone  for  publication  as  news  birth 
notices,  obituaries,  engagement  and 
wedding  announcements. 

Paid  Church  Page 

To  GAIN  revenue  from  space 
that  is  usually  given  away  the 
Madras  (Ore.)  Pioneer  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  weekly  church  page,  based 
on  an  advertising  feature,  spon¬ 
sored  and  paid  for  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  whose  names  are 
subscribed  to  the  page. 

Nail  Polish 

The  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
claims  the  “brightest  classified  ad 
section  in  any  composing  room  in 
America.”  Following  the  sugges- 
u’on  of  Dick  McKinney,  classi^ 
manager,  all  the  classified  guide 
lines  have  been  painted  with 
“orange  sherbet”  nail  polish  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  makeup  man 
to  spot  them. 
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SYNDICATES 

continued  from  page  42 


being  offered  by  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  for  use  during 
Easter  Week.  Describing  the 
events  of  Holy  Week,  the  series 
was  written  by  Ora  Spaid,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  staff 
writer.  He  takes  an  imaginary 
trip  back  19  centuries  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  report,  as  a  correspondent 
on  the  scene,  the  last  days.  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
Ed  Finch,  Courier  -  Journal  staff 
artist,  has  done  pen  •  and  -  ink 
sketches  for  the  series.  Clergy¬ 
men  of  many  faiths  contributed 
to  research  on  the  feature. 

Religious  Feature 

An  inspirational  feature  to 
start  April  18  and  run  for  15  Sun¬ 
days,  “What  Prayer  Can  Do”  is 
being  offered  by  Doubleday  Syn¬ 
dicate.  There  will  be  an  introduc¬ 
tory  article  of  500  words  by  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  and  the 
texts  of  the  feature  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  by  Lucian 
Aigner.  “What  Prayer  Can  Do" 
has  been  written  by  the  editors  of 
Guideposts,  inter-faith  magazine, 
and  will  attempt  to  answer  such 
questions  as;  “Is  It  wrong  to  pray 
for  my  material  needs?”  and  “I’d 
like  to  pray,  but  how  do  I  start?” 

Wright  on  Etiquette 

The  executive  editor  of  Enter¬ 
prise  Features  Syndicate.  John 
W.  Higgins,  says  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  is  planning  to  turn  its  ef¬ 
forts  toward  straight  features. 
Identified  mainly  with  a  pattern 
feature,  the  syndicate  is  coming 
up  with  an  etiquette  release  by 
Cobina  Wright.  Scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  the  week  of  May  16,  the 
light  and  informative  articles  will 
run  five  times  a  week.  Each  will 
be  about  300  words  accompanied 
by  an  amusing  line  drawing.  The 
famous  hostess  wrote  the  auto¬ 
biography,  “I  Never  Grew  Up.” 

■ 

News  and  Notes 

The  Montreal  Star,  which  for 
many  years  has  only  carried 
“Bringing  Up  Father”  (King  Fea¬ 
tures)  as  a  comic  strip,  recently 
came  up  with  more  than  a  half¬ 
page  of  them.  Added  were:  “Den¬ 
nis  the  Menace”  and  “Pogo” 
(Post-Hall  Syndicate);  “Grin 
and  Bear  It”  and  "The  Berrys” 
(Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate); 
“Kerry  Drake”  and  Rex  Morgan. 
M.D.”  (Publishers  Syndicate); 
‘The  Jackson  Twins”  and  “Red 
Ryder”,  (McNaught  Syndicate): 
“Sherlock  Holmes”  (Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate);  and  “Professor 
Nimbus”  (Opera  Mundi,  Paris). 
«  *  * 

Walt  Kelly,  creator  of  “Pogo” 
(Post-Hall  Syndicate),  discussed 
“Pogo  on  Innocence  by  Associa¬ 
tion”  this  week  as  part  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  lecture  series 
on  “TTie  Press  and  Civil  Liberties 
in  Crisis.” 


Doctor-Press 
Codes  in  Effect 
In  30  States 

Cleveland 

Thirty  state  medical  societies, 
component  units  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  have  adopted 
codes  of  cooperation  with  the 
press,  radio  and  television. 

John  L.  Bach  of  Chicago,  di¬ 
rector  of  press  relations  for  AM  A, 
said  “these  codes  are  a  tremend¬ 
ously  encouraging  sign  that  physi¬ 
cians  and  newspapers  are  alive  to 
the  importance  of  giving  accurate 
medical  information  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

He  explained  that  the  codes  set 
up  a  system  of  official  spokesmen 
for  each  county  medical  society. 

“These  officers,  as  well  as 
spokesmen  for  the  hospitals  in 
each  of  the  counties  where  medi¬ 
cal  societies  have  adopted  such 
codes,  are  to  make  themselves 
available  to  the  press  and  may  be 
quoted  in  matters  of  public  inter¬ 
est  for  purposes  of  authenticating 
information,”  Mr.  Bach  said,  ad¬ 
ding:  “From  the  experience  gained 
in  the  various  states  these  codes 
have  certainly  been  helpful  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other’s  problems.” 

Mr.  Bach  made  his  report  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Gener¬ 
al  Practice. 

‘The  medical  profession,”  he 
said,  “has  finally  come  to  realize 
the  value  of  printed  and  spoken 
words.  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
carrying  on  a  sincere  and  honest 
campaign  to  remove  some  of  the 
age-old  barriers  which  have 
plagued  reporters  for  generations. 
Some  of  the  obstacles,  long  pro¬ 
tected,  professionally,  by  the  Mn- 
ciples  of  Medical  Ethics  have  been 
removed.” 

Mr.  Bach,  who  formerly  held 
positions  on  newspapers  and  also 
served  with  the  Associated  Press, 
said  “the  medical  profession’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  newspaper  reporters 
has  changed  from  definite  cool¬ 
ness  to  warm  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation.  More  doctors  are  meet¬ 
ing  more  reporters  today  than  ever 
before.” 

■ 

Fall  Halts  Cartoons 

San  Francisco 

Dashing  for  a  bus.  Mike  Parks 
ran  around  a  stalled  auto  and 
fell  over  the  handle  of  a  jack 
a  stranded  motorist  had  applied 
beneath  a  flat  tire.  Mr.  Parks’ 
right  arm  snapped  in  two  places, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  cartoonist  will  not  be  able  to 
draw  for  10  weeks,  his  doctor 
reports. 

■ 

Linage  Note  Omitted 

The  following  note  should  have 
appeared  under  the  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  annual  linage  report  (E4P, 
March  20,  page  61):  "Seattle 
Times  did  not  publish  July  15 
through  October  18  due  to  strike.” 
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From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


Easy  Does  It— Again! 

The  Ladies  Aid  Society  had  their  ' 
annual  rummage  sale  the  other  night 
— and  as  soon  as  the  doors  opened, 
“Easy”  Roberts  was  inside. 

Without  a  word,  he  headed  straight 
for  the  coat  counter,  picked  out  a 
shabby  old  tweed  jacket,  and  paid  for 
it.  ^^Easy''  told  me  a  little  later  that 
buying  his  jacket  back  was  getting  to 
be  a  regular  habit. 

“That’s  been  my  favorite  smoking 
jacket  for  years,”  he  said.  “And  my 
wife  talks  me  into  giving  it  away  reg¬ 
ularly.  Then  I  get  to  thinking  how 
much  I  like  it  and  hurry  down  to  buy 
that  jacket  back.  This  is  the  third 
time  I’ve  done  it!” 

From  where  I  sit,  everyone’s  en¬ 
titled  to  his  own  preferences — whether  ^ 

it’s  a  sports  jacket,  a  baseball  team, 
or  the  beverage  he  likes  to  have  with 
dinner.  For  example,  the  wife  likes 
coffee  along  with  Saturday  night  spa¬ 
ghetti  while  I  like  a  glass  of  beer.  We 
never  try  to  *‘sell”  each  other  on  our 
personal  preferences. 
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ElADIO-TV 

Newspaper’s  Protest 
Of  TV  Grant  Argued 


Washington 

Does  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  (Sec.  309c)  permit  a 
newspaper  publishing  company  to 
protest  against  the  issuance  of  a 
television  station  license  on  the 
ground  of  economic  injury? 

A  case  of  first  impression  on 
that  issue  is  now  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
and  a  hearing  will  be  conducted. 
(E&P,  March  27,  page  40.) 

Formal  answer  was  filed  this 
week  by  Ohio  Valley  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  permittee  of  a  Chan¬ 
nel  12  station  at  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  to  the  objection  made  by 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company. 

‘Party  in  Interest’ 

In  all  prior  cases,  involving 
protest  by  a  “party  in  interest,” 
the  objectors  have  been  radio  or 
television  broadcasters. 

“In  this  instance  the  protestant 
has  no  interest  in  any  radio  or 
television  station,  does  not  intend 
to  file  an  application  for  such, 
and  has  demonstrated  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  many  years,  a  bitterness  and 
antipathy  towards  the  broadcast 
medium,”  according  to  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley’s  reply  petition. 

Clarksburg,  publisher  of  the 
Exponent  and  Telegram,  claimed 
the  TV  grant  to  Ohio  Valley 
would  vest  that  company  and  its 
parent  and  affiliated  newspaper 
and  broadcast  companies  with  a 
concentration  of  control  of  com- 
mumcations.  Clarksburg  contend¬ 
ed  its  newspapers  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  compete  directly  with  the 
TV  station  for  a  share  in  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars. 

The  allegations,  said  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley,  are  completely  conjectural 
and  speculative;  “and  in  reality 
are  based  upon  a  fear  of  compe- 
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tition  rather  than  upon  facts 
which  would  justify  allegations  of 
economic  injury.” 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  it  is  stated,  has  enjoyed  a 
newspaper  monopoly  since  1927 
and  its  annual  gross  receipts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  protest  petition, 
are  “well  over  $1,000,000.”  The 
publisher,  Cecil  B.  Highland,  is 
also  president  of  the  Empire  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  has  other  exten¬ 
sive  business  interests.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  company  has  assets  of 
$1,750,000  and  employs  125  per¬ 
sons. 

Won’t  Print  Logs 

Ohio  Valley’s  reply  petition  told 
the  FCC  that  Mr.  Highland  has 
refused  to  accept  program  logs 
either  as  a  public  service  or  as  a 
paid  advertisement  in  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  newspapers.  Even  the  word 
“radio”  is  taboo  in  the  papers. 
Mr.  Highland  chooses  to  identify 
them  as  “loud  speakers,”  said  the 
Ohio  Valley  brief. 

‘The  protestant,”  the  brief  went 
on,  “would  like  to  turn  back  the 
clock  of  electronic  progress  and 
erase  from  its  domain  in  Clarks¬ 
burg  the  great  benefits  that  have 
been  realized  throughout  this  na¬ 
tion  by  the  development  of  radio 
and  television  broadcast  services. 
The  protestant  sees  television,  not 
as  a  force  for  public  good,  but  as 
a  threat  to  its  long-enjoyed  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  newspaper  field. 

“The  establishment  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  by  Ohio  Valley  will 
permit  full  and  free  expression  of 
important  local  issues  which  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  presented  to  the 
public  solely  from  Mr.  Highland’s 
viewpoint.” 

Offering  an  ABC  report  show¬ 
ing  loss  of  circulation  by  the 
Clarksburg  papers  without  televi¬ 
sion  “competition,”  Ohio  Valley 
declared:  “Apparently,  Mr.  High¬ 
land’s  problem  is  not  with  tele¬ 
vision  but  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  operates  his  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Also,  the  petitioner  stated,  the 
Clarksburg  publisher  appears  to 
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be  unaware  of  the  experience  of 
many  other  publishers  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  television  creates  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  new  demands,  en¬ 
larges  the  sales  horizon  of  existing 
merchants  and  generally  stimulates 
business. 

‘Suffering  from  Anesthesia’ 

“In  short,”  the  brief  concludes, 
“it  is  Ohio  Valley’s  contention 
that  protestant  is  suffering  from  a 
self-administered  anesthesia  which 
makes  it  unaware  of  electronic 
progress  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

“Although  some  presumption 
of  economic  injury  might  be  said 
to  exist  when  an  existing  radio  or 
television  station  files  a  protest 
against  a  grant  for  a  competitive 
facility,  certainly  no  such  pre¬ 
sumption  can  be  claimed  here 
where  the  protestant  is  in  a  non¬ 
broadcast  activity. 

“Holdings  of  Ohio  Valley  stock¬ 
holders  are  indeed  quite  limited 
when  compared  to  the  empires  of 
broadcast  licensees  such  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
Crosley  Corporation  (being  a 
subsidiary  of  Aviation  Corporation 
of  America),  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  chain,  the  Hearst 
chain,  the  Gannett  chain,  the 
holdings  of  Storer  Broadcasting 
Company,  Westinghouse  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company — to  name 
but  a  few.  Of  course,  this  same 
philosophy  would  require  the  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  of  America  to 
divest  itself  of  its  non-broadcast 
interests  or  to  get  out  of  the  radio 
field  by  selling  the  NBC  network 
and  stations.” 

■ 

TTS  Sports  Wire 
Opens  on  AP  April  11 

Associated  Press  will  open  a  new 
Teletypesetter  Sports  Wire  April 
11.  It  will  be  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  from  New  England  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  Minnesota  and 
Louisiana. 

The  wire  will  operate  4  p.m.  to 
6  a.m.  New  York  time.  Big  league 
baseball  box  scores  will  be  carried. 
Statistics,  compiled  by  AP  and 
complete  through  Friday  night 
games,  will  be  carried  each  Satur¬ 
day  from  6  to  8  a.m. 

Eventually,  the  TTS  Sports  Wire 
may  be  extended  into  the  South¬ 
west  and  Far  West 
■ 

Sunpapers  Conduct 
Seasonal  Sports  Rallies 

Baltimore 

More  than  800  spectators  were 
drawn  to  the  third  of  the  Sun- 
papers’  awards  rallies  for  amateur 
athletes.  Basketball  and  soccer 
players  were  honored.  Team  tro¬ 
phies  and  personal  medals  went  to 
354  winners  in  the  Baltimore  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Recreation  leagues. 

Bruce  Earnest,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  Sunpapers, 
opened  the  rally.  Presenting 
awards  were  Jesse  A.  Linthicum, 
sports  editor,  and  officials  of  the 
,  Park  Board. 


Set  Saturation 
Not  a  Factor 
In  TV  Grant 

Washington 

The  claim  of  an  applicant  that 
VHF  set  saturation  made  a  UHF 
channel  license  economically  in¬ 
feasible  was  waved  aside  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  ruling  this  week. 

‘This  claim,”  said  the  Ckim- 
mission,  “is  not  an  appropriate 
factor  for  consideration  in  a  chan¬ 
nel  assignment  rule  making  pro¬ 
ceeding.  For  the  amount  of  VHF 
set  saturation  is  a  transitory  fac¬ 
tor  that  should  not  be  relied  upon 
in  the  assignment  of  channels 
which  will  be  utilized  for  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  service  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

“Were  the  Commission  to  rely 
on  such  considerations  it  would 
result  in  a  further  concentration 
of  VHF  channels  in  communities 
already  having  such  assignments, 
to  the  exclusion  of  cities  with 
UHF  assignments  only.  Such  a 
course  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  intermixture  of  UHF  and 
VHF' channels  which  we  have  de¬ 
termined  to  be  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide 
Table  of  Assignments.” 

The  FCC  denied  a  petition  by 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 
Inc.  to  reconsider  its  assignment 
of  Channel  6  to  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
and  a  grant  to  Daily  Telegraph 
Printing  Company  there.  Enter¬ 
prise  asked  that  Channel  6  be  as¬ 
signed  to  High  Point  and  More- 
head  City,  with  combined  popu¬ 
lation  of  45,000. 

W  i  n  s  t  o  n-Salem  Broadcasting 
Company  joined  in  the  challenge 
to  the  Enterprise  petition,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it  operates  WTOB- 
TV  on  UHF  in  an  area  where 
there  are  more  than  40,000  con¬ 
verted  sets;  dealers  are  selling  a 
good  number  of  all-channel  sets; 
High  Point  Enterprise  publish 
WTOB-TV  logs  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice;  and  as  a  result  of  its  pioneer¬ 
ing,  a  UHF  station  in  High  Point 
is  feasible. 

Establishment  of  a  nationwide 
television  service,  the  Commission 
said,  is  based  on  assignment  of 
channels  to  communities  and  not 
to  counties.  Importance  of  Blue- 
field  from  a  trading  and  business 
point  of  yiew,  and  the  more  rug¬ 
ged  nature  of  the  terrain  in  the 
Bluefield  area  as  compared  with 
the  High  Point  area,  figured  large¬ 
ly  in  its  original  decision. 

■ 

'No.  1  Celebrity' 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Margaret  Shannon,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  was 
named  the  No.  1  celebrity  at  a 
dinner  during  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Georgia  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Journal  writer  was 
declared  “an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Georgia’s  educational  prog¬ 
ress.” 
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Lamb  Is  Denied 
Full  Particulars 
Before  Hearing 

Washington 

Edward  Oliver  Lamb,  publisher 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and 
owner  of  several  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  must  await  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  learning  the  source  and  na¬ 
ture  of  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  him  in  opposition  to 
his  application  for  renewal  of  li¬ 
cense  for  WK  U.  Erie  television 
station.  (E&P,  March  2t).  page 
75). 

While  assuring  him  he  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  examine  ob¬ 
jectors  to  his  application,  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  denied  his  re¬ 
quest  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  Mr. 
Lamb  had  pleaded  that  such  in¬ 
formation  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  “more  precisely  ascertain 
the  evidence  which  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  refute  the  allegations.’’ 

The  Commission  recently  noti¬ 
fied  Mr.  Lamb  by  letter  that  his 
renewal  application  called  for  a 
hearing  because,  in  the  light  of 
information  before  it,  it  could  not 
find  that  a  grant  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  turning  down  his  request  for 
data,  the  FCC  stated: 

“Mr.  Lamb’s  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  a  series  of  statements 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  over  a  period  of  years,  in 
connection  with  various  applica¬ 
tions  filed  by  him,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  never  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
had  associated  with  Communists. 

His  attention  was  then  called 
to  the  fact  that  information  pres¬ 
ently  before  the  Commission  con¬ 
tained  charges  that  he  had,  in 
fact,  been  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  had  contributed  fi¬ 
nancially  to  that  Party,  and  had, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  members  of  that 
Party.  The  Commission,  there¬ 
fore.  informed  Mr.  Lamb  that  the 
conflict  between  his  sworn  state¬ 
ments  and  the  information  before 
the  Commission  raised  questions 
concerning  the  correctness  of  his 
averments.’’ 

Denial  of  the  petition,  the  FCC 
concluded,  will  not  deprive  peti¬ 
tioner  of  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plore  fully  the  charges. 

■ 

Save-Soil  Assembly 

Memphis 

Memphis  Press  -  Scimitar  was 
host  to  500  of  the  mid-South’s 
conservation  leaders  from  five 
states  at  the  annual  Save-Enrich 
Our  Soil  Assembly  luncheon 
March  12.  Lumberman’s  Club  of 
Memphis,  Memphis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Friends  of  the  Land 
and  the  Press-Scimitar  presented 
$4,000  in  prizes  to  the  farmers 
who  were  most  outstanding  in 
various  fields  of  conservation. 


Reid  Says  Ike 
Helps  Discussion 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  Yale  ’36.  told 
the  71st  annual  Yale  Daily  News 
dinner  March  12,  that  he  is  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  current  state  of 
.American  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  is  editor  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  asserted  that  many  sub¬ 
jects  that  would  have  branded  the 
conversation  as  pink  three  years 
ago  were  now  regarded  as  legiti¬ 
mate.  This,  he  added,  was  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  major  results  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration's 
moderation  policy. 

O'Leary  Adds 
Hillman  Prize; 
Marder  Cited 

Already  the  winner  of  the  Hey- 
wood  Broun  Award,  Ralph  S. 
O’Leary  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  this  week  collected  a  Sidney 
Hillman  Foundation  prize  of  $500 
for  his  series  of  articles  exposing 
the  Minute  Women,  a  local  “su¬ 
per-patriotic”  group.  (E&P,  March 
13,  page  9.) 

Mr.  O’Leary  was  a  member  of 
the  Post  staff  last  October  when 
he  wrote  the  stories.  He  has  since 
won  promotion  to  city  editor. 

■An  honorable  mention  in  the 
daily  journalism  field  of  the  Hill¬ 
man  awards  went  to  Murray  Mar¬ 
der.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
for  a  series  analyzing  the  effect  of 
the  McCarthy  probe  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

Other  top  awards: 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS-TV, 
for  his  “See  It  Now”  telecasts 
dealing  with  the  Radulovich  case 
and  the  American  Legion-Civil 
Liberties  Union  controversy. 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Baltimore 
historian  and  commentator,  for 
telecasts  dealing  with  civil  liber¬ 
ties. 

Joseph  Weehsberg.  New  York¬ 
er,  for  a  story  on  the  revolt  in 
East  Germany. 

Theodore  H.  White  for  “Fire  in 
the  Ashes,”  a  study  of  postwar 
Europe. 

An  honorable  mention  to  Henry 
Steele  Commager  for  his  New 
York  Times  Magazine  piece  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Fifth  Amendment. 


Fire  in  Weekly  Office 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Fire  swept  through  the  offices 
of  the  Harrisburg  Home  Star,  a 
weekly,  in  the  Telegraph  building 
March  27  at  3  a.m.  Office  furni¬ 
ture,  mat  files  and  art  work  were 
destroyed.  Robert  H.  Brindle,  co¬ 
owner  and  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  had  temporary  offices 
set  up  in  smaller  quarters  in  the 
same  building  and  planned  to  pub¬ 
lish  without  interruption. 
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Guild  Studies 
Civil  Liberties 
Defense  Policy 

A  special  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  has  been  given  an 
assignment  to  draft  a  program 
for  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  to  apply  in  cases  involving 
the  First  .Amendment,  before  the 
courts  and  legislative  committees. 

.ANG  President  Joseph  F.  Col- 
lis  designated  Edward  Easton,  Jr. 
of  New  York.  Paul  .A.  Freyc  of 
Sacramento,  and  Edward  Marcin- 
iak  of  Chicago  to  undertake  the 
study  and  report  to  the  next  lEB 
meeting  in  June. 

The  .action  was  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  resolution  adopted  at  last 
year’s  ANG  convention,  calling 
Ear  a  definite  guild  program  in 
support  of  civil  liberties,  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  to  the  First 
Amendment. 

Executive  Vicepresident  Ralph 
B.  Novak  had  a  comprehensive 
survey  made  by  Garland  .Ashcraft, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  and  this  64-page  report  will 
form  a  basis  for  the  special  com¬ 
mittee’s  approach  to  the  task. 

T  he  basic  premise  of  this  report 
is  that  neither  the  guild  nor  any 
other  labor  union  should  provide 
legal,  financial  or  moral  support 
to  those  who  duck  the  central  is- 


Judge  in  Favoi 
Of  Juvenile  Names 

Philadelphia- 

Judge  Harold  G.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent-judge  of  Montgomery  (boun¬ 
ty.  said  in  a  recent  talk  before  the 
Police  Chiefs  .Association  of  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  juvenile  di- 
linquents  might  serve  as  a  needed 
lesson  for  offenders  and  parents. 

"The  juvenile  courts.”  he  said, 
“frequently  have  shown  kindness 
to  these  young  offenders  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  names  out  of  the  papers 
and  the  press  has  cooperated.  But 
the  16-  or  l7-year-<>ld  criminal 
should  have  his  name  publLshed 
to  teach  him  a  lesson.” 


sue  and  invoke  protection  of  the 
Fifth  .Amendment. 

"rhe  best  way  to  defend  the 
First  Amendment  freedoms,”  the 
report  stated,  “was  for  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  to  put  up  the  cash  foi 
legal  and  economic  aid  to  those 
willing  to  face  jail  and  make  the 
fight.” 

■ 

Buys  Daily's  File 

La  Grande,  Ore. 
The  library  of  Eastern  Oregon 
College  here  has  announced  that 
it  will  purchase  a  file  of  the  daily 
La  Grande  Evening  Observer  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  that  paper’s  inception. 
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First  Classified 
Seminar  at  API 
Oversubscribed 

Classified  advertising  managers 
and  other  advertising  executives 
from  newspapers  in  17  states  will 
take  part  in  a 
one  -  week  semi¬ 
nar  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the 
American  Press 
Institute  starting 
Monday  (April 
5)  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  program, 
first  conducted 
by  API  in  the 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  field,  at¬ 
tracted  applications  far  in  excess 
•of  the  limit  of  27  members. 

Opening  speaker  will  be  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Harrington,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald,  on  “Hiring  and  Training 
Classified  Personnel.”  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  Hu  R.  Stephens,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company, 
New  Orleans,  will  speak  on  “Sales 
Methods  and  Techniques.” 

Other  discussion  leaders  will  be 
Howard  Parish,  publisher,  Howard 
Parish  CTassified  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Miami,  “Improving  Classified 
Copy  Writing;”  Joseph  H.  Hop¬ 
kins,  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
er,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
“Promotion;”  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 
•classified  advertising  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  “Meth¬ 
ods  of  increasing  Linage  in  Ma¬ 
jor  Classifications;”  and  C.  M. 
Carroll,  classified  advertising 
manager.  New  York  Times,  “.Stan¬ 
dards  of  Acceptance.” 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

Frank  W.  Barthr,  CAM,  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Press  Register. 

F.  Edgar  Bossaro,  CAM,  Eas¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Express. 

R.  H.  Carson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer. 

John  H.  Clark,  CAM,  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times. 


W.  R.  CowiE.  CAM.  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

George  R.  Dodea,  CAM,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

Earle  Du  Bois.  C’AM,  Bergen 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Raymond  Dykes,  classified  di¬ 
rector,  Westchester  Newspapers. 

Samuel  D.  Evans,  advertising 
manager,  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News. 

Gilbert  Gillett,  CAM,  Elint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

Gordon  P.  Golding,  assistant 
CAM,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Carlton  E.  Hatcher,  CAM. 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

E.  O.  McCann,  CAM,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review. 

Farra  McDowell,  CAM,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader. 

J.  Seabrook  Oliver,  CAM, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post 
and  News  and  Courier. 

H.  Moore  Payette,  CAM,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Eree  Press. 

Edwin  L.  Pond,  CAM.  Augus¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald. 

Don  H.  Rayburn,  CAM. 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Record. 

J.  Hinson  Robertson,  CAM, 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
and  Morning  Advocate. 

M.  F.  Sele,  CAM,  M  i  a  m  i 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Paul  C'.  Shebest,  CAM,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette. 

Ralph  H.  Sides,  CAM,  Lancas¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Frank  B.  Thieme,  CAM,  Daily 
Press,  Inc.,  Newsport  News,  Va. 

Rawlky  F.  Turner,  CAM, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
New. s. 

A.  P.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  (  AM,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Marvin  (.  Veal,  Jr..  CAM, 
Abilene  (  lex.)  Reporter-News. 

Mrs.  Rum  Welling,  CAM, 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 
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you  hove  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
orinting,  advertising  or  commercial 
'adio,  and  you  want  to  keep  In  touch 
vlth  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news- 
oaper  devoted  to  those  closely  re- 
'ated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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But  French  broadcasts  give  more 
READERS  SAY  than  the  main  items  of  news.  Once 

.■  j  1  -»  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the 

continued  from  page  1  “  . 

'  evening,  a  summary  of  the  leading 


paign  launched  last  year  in  Brit 
ain  and  the  Commonwealth  Coun 


articles  in  the  press  is  broatkast. 
It  covers  all  shades  of  political 


<1111  aii»J  ui^  wwaiiij  v-wuii-  ,  .  .  •  j  m,.  _ 

tries  has  raised  a  major  share  of  opinion,  including  a  dai  y  q 
the  total  goal,  which  also  provides  from  LHumantie.  the  Communis 
endowments  for  future  upkeep  organ.  And  the  more  imporun 
and  for  the  Abbey  choir  school.  provincial  press  leaders  are  no 
The  English-Speaking  Union,  omitted  from  this  reviev^  so  that 
19  East  54  Street,  New  York,  is  Parisi^ans  know  what  is  being  writ- 
administering  the  Fund.  Contri-  *en  throughout  France  on  the  im- 
butions  in  dollars  or  pounds  to  Porrant  questions  of  the  day. 


the  English-Speaking  Union  (Ab¬ 
bey  Fund)  are  tax-deductible. 


While  he  reads  his  own  party 
new.spaper  and  no  other,  a  person 


In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  generally  listens  to  the  radio  re¬ 
best  known  symbols  of  Anglo-  Ports  and  h  e  a  r  s  opinions  other 
American  culture  and  freedom,  than  those  expressed  by  his  favor- 
the  Abbey  also  is  a  shrine  of  the  •'«  organ.  Thus  the  Communist 
nrinters’  trade.  The  word  “chan-  reader  of  L  Humanite  may  have 


printers’  trade.  The  word  “chap 
el.”  describing  a  body  of  printers, 


his  beliefs  severely  shaken,  just  as 


derives  from  the  fact  that  William  the  listener  of  directly  opposite 
Caxfon.  the  first  English  printer,  opinion  may  occasionally  see  there 
set  up  his  press  in  a  chapel  of  the  another  point  of  view. 

Abbey.  The  Caxton  Press,  estab-  Newspapers  print  daily  the  radio 
lished  in  1471,  was  the  first  to  programs. 

print  in  the  English  language.  The  effect  of  radio  on  newspaper 
William  Caxton  is  buried  in  the  circulations  is  hard  to  assess.  It  is 
Church  of  St.  Margaret’s.  West-  ^  *hat  newspaper  circulations 
minster.  France  are  far  behind  those  of 

■A  poem  was  written  by  a  man  pre-war,  while  the  weeklies  that 
named  Creevy  and  entitled  “The  appear  on  Sundays  have  very  large 
Press”:  circulations.  Some  allege  that  peo¬ 

ple  refrain  from  buying  a  daily 
"Yet  stands  the  chape!  in  yon  paper  because  they  can  get  the 
gothic  shrine,  news  on  the  radio  and  buy  only  a 

Where  wrought  the  father  of  our  weekly.  Others  blame  the  relative- 


named  Creevy  and  entitled  “The 
Press”: 

“Yet  stands  the  chapel  in  yon 
gothic  shrine. 


English  line. 

Our  art  was  hair d  from  kingdoms 
far  abroad. 

And  cherished  in  the  hallow'd 
house  of  God: 

From  which  we  learn  the  homage 
it  received, 

And  how  our  sires  its  heavenly 
birth  believed. 


ly  high  cost  of  the  daily  newspaper 
for  the  falling  off. 

Gerard  I.angelaan 

Paris,  France. 

■ 

Editor's  Estates 
To  THE  Editor:  A  friend  gave 
us  a  copy  of  FAP  bearing  the  vin¬ 
tage  of  November,  1953.  We  read 


Enr/i  printer  hence,  howe  er  tm-  ^  Buffalo  editor  had  died  and 


hle.sl  his  walls. 


left  a  net  estate  of  $46,382.64  af- 


E'entothis  day.  his  house  a  chapel  jq  y^^^s  of  grind. 

We  were  quite  surprised  at  this 
Two  American  publishers,  who  f’ecaase  we  have  an  old  copy 
were  also  Ambassadors  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (1870) 

Court  of  St.  James,  received  spe-  editor  states  that  the  Dime 

cial  honors  in  the  Abbey,  White-  museum  in  that  city  was  exhibit- 
law  Reid  and  Walter  Hines  Page.  m8  a  mosquito’s  bladder,  and  it 
Funeral  services  were  held  there  contained  the  fortunes  of  six  edi- 
for  Whitelaw  Reid  in  1913  and  a  ‘o^s  with  a  combined  service  of 
special  memorial  tablet  was  erec-  '*9  bladder  was  not 

ted  in  the  Chapter  House  to  Wal-  Muite  half  full, 
ter  Hines  Page  in  1923.  Stanley  J.  Smhh 

Morris  L.  Ernst  Ingersoll,  Ont. 

Co-chairman,  American 

Fund  for  Westminster  Abbey,  100,000  at  Air  Show 

19  E.  54  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  To  the  Editor:  Many  thanks 

for  the  fine  display  you  gave  the 
Newark  New.s  Airpower  Show, 


Newscasts  in  France 


To  THE  Editor:  A  correspondent  fE&P*  March  20,  page  14).  You 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  recently  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
raised  the  question  of  the  Radio  attendance  Saturday  and  Sun- 
and  the  Press  abroad.  It  may  be  of  ^’^y  was  approximately  100,000. 
interest  to  know  that  in  France  the  ••’m?  ^  tremendous  success, 

three  broadcasting  stations  of  Paris,  I.i.oyd  M.  Felmi.y 

namely  the  Poste  National,  the  Editor. 

Programme  Parisien,  and  Inter,  l^ewark  (N.  J.)  Sews. 

give  between  them  14  broadcasts  ■ 

a  day  of  news  on  weekdays  and  Monumental  Book 

nine  on  Sundays.  Regional  stations  To  the  Editor:  The  Hdhor  & 

also  broadca-st  news.  Publisher  Year  Book  for  1954  is 


To  THE  Editor:  The  Hdhor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  for  1954  is 


The  broadcasts  always  end  with  truly  a  monumental  production, 
the  words,  “For  more  ample  de-  Frank  J.  Starzel. 

tails  listeners  are  invited  to  consult  General  Manager, 
their  usual  daily  newspaper.”  The  Associated  Press 
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A  hook  every 
neivspaperman 
will  want  to  oivn 

The  Flow 
of 

the  News 

This  revealing,  comprehensive 
report  surveys  these  basic  questions: 

•  ffoir  good  is  foreign  news 
coverage? 

•  How  well-informed  is  the 
American  public  about  foreign 
news? 

•  Hotv  tcell-informed  are  other 
peoples  about  American  news? 

•  What  can  editors  do  to  improve 
foreign  news  coverage? 

This  266-page  study,  prepared  by  the 
International  Press  Institute,  was  a 
year  in  the  making.  Twenty-two  foreign 
correspondents  contributed  to  it. 


**A  remarkable  study” — Th#  Mtw  York  Tints 

**Most  ambitious  survey  ever  conducted 
on  foreign  news” — Tint  Magazint 

“Monumental” — Editor  ft  Pubiishor 

“A  bombsheir — Tho  Obsorvor,  London 

“Interesting,  stimulating” 

— Tho  Manehostor  Guardian 


Send  for  your  copy  today 
Only  $2  including  postage 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

Box  1300,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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B.  C.  Newsmen 
Face  Growing 
Secrecy  Trend 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Newsmen  in  British  Colombia 
are  apprehensively  watching  a 
tendency  of  local  governments  to 
exclude  the  press  from  meetings. 

This  move  to  discuss  matters  of 
public  interest  behind  closed  doors 
got  a  send-off  when  Thomas  Irwin, 
speaker  of  the  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  attempted  to  exclude  news 
photographers  from  covering  the 
opening  day  of  the  Legislature. 

He  was  compelled  to  back-track 
on  this  when  newspapers  threatened 
to  boycott  the  opening  photograph¬ 
ically. 

Council  has 


LONDON  LETTER 


Daily  Recorder 
5  Months  Old, 
Is  Suspended 


By  Doris  Willens 

London 

The  first  new  daily  to  be  started 
in  London  in  41  years  threw  in 
the  towel  March  25  after  five 
months  of  publication  and  one 
brief  but  fatal  union  dispute. 

William  J.  Brittain’s  Daily  Re¬ 
cord  r  (F&P,  Nov.  28.  1953.  page 
12)  was  something  of  an  incubat¬ 
or  baby  from  the  outset.  It  began 
life  with  the  undernourishing  capi¬ 
tal  of  £125,000,  or  about  $350,- 
000.  Later  infusions  of  loans  could 
not  strengthen  ft  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  a  fight  with  the  compositors’ 
union. 

The  paper  had  been  losing 
money  all  along.  But  Editor-Pro¬ 
prietor  Brittain  figured  that  by 
pruning  the  payroll  the  Recorder 
could,  within  three  more  months, 
be  breaking  even.  The  chief  econ¬ 
omy  was  to  be  in  the  composing 
room.  In  the  end  the  union  dis¬ 
agreed  with  management  on  the 
handling  of  the  cuts,  and  refused  ^velopments. 
to  work.  That  did  it. 

Mr.  Brittain  had  calculated  that 
the  paper  could  make  a  profit  with 
a  circulation  of  100.000.  If,  as  Mr. 


HHI  "■  Vancouver  City 

been  retreating  more  frequently 
HONORED — William  H.  Stuart,  left,  political  column-  into  what  is  known  as  the  “Ma- 
o  make  a  speech  after  James  F.  Stiles,  Jr.,  center,  local  hogany  Room”  to  discuss  matters, 
presents  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  citation  to  George  The  local  press  has  been  fighting 

this,  but  to  date  a  number  of 
money  by-laws  have  been  finst 
argued  in  committee  and  only  the 
results  of  these  deliberations 
brought  forw'ard  in  open  council. 
In  Victoria,  the  mayor  is  pre- 
f  paring  a  brief  which  will  exclude 
newsmen  from  many  of  the  meet- 
ings  which  up  to  now  have  been 
’  open  to  the  public. 

“■fy*  Mrs.  Lydia  Arsens,  Victoria 
"y  member  of  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
tiire,  blamed  the  newspapers  for 
preventing  any  possibility  of  mem- 
bers  voting  theraselves  a  raise  in 
their  $3,000  indemnity.  She  said 
ha  fhe  matter  had  been  thor- 

oughly  aired  in  committee,  the 
press  got  word  of  what  was  con- 
templated  and  raised  a  public  op- 
position. 

This  followed  closely  on  the 
boost  in  indemnities  brought  in  by 
’  the  Federal  House  at  Ottawa,  in 
which  members  of  Parliament  and 
members  of  the  Senate  voted  to 
double  their  annual  salaries. 

-  Most  recent  battle  with  the  press 

came  from  a  refusal  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  Liquor  Board 
Commissioner,  Donald  McGugan, 
to  make  public  a  list  of  61  appli- 
cations  seeking  licenses  under  the 
>ner,  p^op^^sed  new  cocktail  bar  ruling 
riour  Social  Credit  government. 

^  Newsmen  approached  both  Mr. 
McGugan  and  Attorney  -  General 
Robert  W.  Bonner  for  the  infor- 
mation  but  both  refused  to  retreat. 
The  NewK-Herald  fought  the  se- 
crccy  in  news  columns  and  through 
''  editorials  and  received  encourag- 
ing  support  from  readers,  but  the 
:om-  officials  still  refused  to  budge. 

Many  of  the  school  boards,  in 
smaller  communities,  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  their  cue  from  the  senior  gov¬ 
ernments  and  planning  secret  ses¬ 
sions  with  handouts  promised  to 
soci-  the  press  afterward. 

Mos-  Vancouver’s  City  Police  Depart- 
sign-  ment  has  had  a  ruling  for  some 
His  time  that  all  information,  no  mat- 
^ife,”  ter  how  trivial,  must  be  obtained 
both  from  either  the  chief  or  a  senior 
officer  on  duty. 


readers  a  rounded  picture  of  world 
■  '  i.  Readers  of  the 

Daily  can  get  their  foreign  news 
from  the  British  press. 

Success  of  the  formula  may  be 
gauged  by  the  advertising.  Early 
Brittain  said  two  weeks  after  the  in  its  life  the  Daily  printed  an 
paper  began,  it  had  reached  that  edition  with  two  inches  of  paid 
goal,  it  soon  fell  below  it.  Re-  advertising.  Today  it  has  a  healthy 
ported  sales  dropped  to  some-  chunk  of  ads  for  American  brand 
where  between  20,000  and  50.000.  products.  British  products,  and 
Politically  the  paper  was  of  the  travel  throughout  America.  Europe 
Right.  Beaverbrookian  in  its  faith  and  the  Middle  East, 
in  Empire  and  private  enterprise.  Parent  company  of  the  Daily 
It  was  aimed  particularly  at  the  is  the  Army  Times  Publications, 
industrial,  commercial  and  pro-  which  publishes  six  service  and 
fessional  classes.  veteran  weeklies  in  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Brittain,  who  will  continue  San  Diego,  Tokyo  and  Frankfurt, 
to  publish  his  Recorder  Weekly,  Publisher  Mel  Ryder  started  the 
was  not  entirely  discouraged  by  his  Daily  at  the  suggestion  of  Air 
experience.  He  told  reporters  he  Force  officers  after  the  U.S.A.F. 
still  believes  it  is  possible  to  start  contingent  in  Britain  had  grown 
a  daily  newspaper  with  less  than  to  35,000  men. 
a  half  million  dollars.  From  America  Mr.  Ryder  sent 

.  38-year-old  Don  Robinson  to  be 

American  Daily  editor  of  the  Daily.  Mr.  Robinson 

Might  Be  a  Winner  has  held  jobs  on  four  Scripps- 

American  newspapers  printed  Howard  newspapers,  including  the 
abroad  are  no  novelty,  but  it  is  assistant  managing  editorship  of 
unlikely  that  there  exists  anywhere  the  Wa\liiiif’ton  (D.C. )  News  and 
one  so  deliberately  “Stateside”  as  managing  editorship  of  the  India- 

the  American  Daily.  napolis  find.)  Times. 

This  five-a-week  tabloid  began  Headlines  are  slangy  and  ir- 
life  here  last  Jime  as  the  Air  Force  reverent: 

Daily.  In  March,  that  title  was  re-  LABOR  -  SAVING  G.\DGET 
diiced  to  small  print.  It  became  BL.AMED  FOR  LOUSED  -  UP 
the  American  Daily.  The  new  HONEYMOON 
name  is  a  more  accurate  descrip-  JOE  STARTS  SNOOPING  ON 
tion.  U.  S.  PRESS 

Its  formula  is  to  be  comfort-  Editorials  are  short,  easy  to  un- 
ably  familiar  to  the  .American  dersfand,  and  in  10-point  type, 
abroad.  No  innovations.  Foreign  News  comes  from  the  Associat- 
news  be  more  or  less  hanged,  ed  Press,  United  Press,  Army 
Columnists  (a  dozen)  and  comics  Times  Washington  bureau,  local 
(19)  that  every  American  knows,  newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 

Because  its  circulation — about  The  Daily  is  losing  money  and 

30,000 — is  chiefly  in  England,  it  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
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Engravers  Join 
In  Scholar  Plan 
At  University 

An  arrangement  for  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  scholarship  program 
by  lator  and  management  groups 
in  the  graphic  arts  has  been 
reached  in  the  photo  -  engraving 
branch  of  the  printing  industry. 

Under  the  program  the  labor 
and  management  groups  will  fi¬ 
nance  three  new  full-tuition  schol¬ 
arships  each  year  in  Columbia 
University’s  new  Graphic  Arts 
Center.  At  the  end  of  the  four- 
year  period  and  from  then  on  it  is 
projected  that  there  will  be  a  total 
of  12  students  each  year  in  the 
Columbia  program  under  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement.  The 
scholarships  will  cover  all  tuition, 
university  fees,  and  a  medical  fee 
and  will  be  available  to  sons  of 
members  of  the  union,  floor  boys 
and  apprentices,  and  students  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers  Board  of  Trade. 

The  candidates  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  exami¬ 
nations,  and  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  take  a  four-year  liberal 
arts  program  to  earn  a  Columbia 
degree  with  a  major  in  graphic 
arts.  They  will  obtain  their  tech¬ 
nical  training  by  working  half 
days  in  a  union  photo-engraving 
shop. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year  pe¬ 
riod  the  graduates  will  be  credited 
with  four  years  of  apprenticeship 
training  toward  the  six  years  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  journeyman’s 
card  as  a  member  of  the  union. 
The  apprentices  enrolled  under 
this  program  will  not  count  in  the 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
which  is  now  applied  in  the  union 
operation. 

The  arrangement  is  the  result  of 
negotiations  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk  and  members  of  the 
staff  at  Columbia;  Denis  Burke 
and  Fred  Scheid.  officers.  Photo- 
Engravers’  Union  No.  1;  Edward 
I.  Volz,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Photo  -  engravers’  Union 
of  North  America;  Robert  V. 
Breck  of  the  Eagle  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ing  Company,  Leo  M.  Rogers  of 
Rogers  Engraving  Company,  Inc., 
John  Kennedy  of  Kennedy  Photo- 
Engraving,  Inc..  Charles  E.  Pow¬ 
ers  and  A.  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  of  the 
Powers  Reproduction  Company, 
representing  the  Photo-Engravers 
Board  of  Trade;  and  Dwight  Mo¬ 
naco  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Inc.,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  Special  Projects  for  Col¬ 
umbia’s  Graphic  Arts  Center. 

Mr.  Monaco  said  negotiations 
arc  under  way  with  other  unions 
and  that  it  was  anticipated  that 
similar  agreement>  would  be  made 
with  a  projected  total  of  120  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  enrolled  at  Columbia 
under  this  program  by  1957. 

In  making  the  announcement. 
Dr.  Kirk  stated:  “Columbia  wel¬ 
comes  this  invitation  to  partici- 


Lighter  Spartan 
In  Louisville  Times 

Louisville.  Ky. 

For  the  second  time  in  two 
years,  the  Louisville  Times  on 
March  22  restyled  its  typograph¬ 
ical  dress. 

In  1952,  the  paper  changed  from 
Caslon  and  Bo^ni  to  a  head  dress 
mainly  in  Linotype  Spartan  Bold 
from  12  to  30  point  and  Ludlow 
Tempo  for  sizes  36  point  and 
larger. 

‘The  Spartan  type  was  too  heavy 
and  too  black  for  us,  and  resulted 
in  too  spotty  a  page,’’  according  to 
Managing  Editor  Norman  E. 
Isaacs.  He  and  Louis  Dey,  art  di¬ 
rector,  suggested  to  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  that  a 
lighter  face  of  Spartan  would  be 
attractive. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  firm 
has  been  designing  the  new  face 
and  cutting  the  matrices.  The 
Times  received  delivery  of  the  new 
fonts  in  sizes  from  14  to  36  point 
and  is  the  first  newspaper  to  use 
the  type. 


pate  in  a  program  which  will  help 
to  equalize  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  provided  by  labor  and 
management.  That  both  groups 
are  sponsoring  this  educational 
program  jointly  indicates  a  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  that  education  is 
an  indispensable  factor  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  our  national  life  and  for 
all  our  people.  The  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  industry  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  its  union  and  man¬ 
agement  leaders  have  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  go  forward  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

W.  Va.  Paper  Ends 
Anti-Union  Activity 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ordered  Welch  (W.  Va.) 
Publishing  Company  to  discontinue 
practices  tending  to  discourage 
membership  in  the  pressmen’s 
union.  The  Board  acted  on  com¬ 
plaints  that  inducements  were  held 
out  to  employes  for  not  joining  the 
union  and  that  threats  of  economic 
sanctions  were  made  to  those  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  organized  group. 

The  company,  which  publishes 
the  evening  News,  entered  into  a 
settlement  .stipulation  involving 
back  pay  of  approximately  $1,000 
to  two  men  and  their  reinstate¬ 
ment  to  jobs. 

NLRB  took  jurisdiction  on  the 
basis  of  these  facts  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  operation:  It  paid  in  excess  of 
$4,500  a  year  for  news  service  and 
approximately  $4,100  for  features; 
sold  new.spapers  valued  at  $210,- 
000.  of  which  approximately  $6,- 
500  represented  sales  outside  of 
West  Virginia;  sold  advertising 
space  valued  in  excess  of  $24,000 
to  firms  outside  the  state;  brought 
in  supplie.s,  etc.,  valued  in  excess 
of  $75,000. 


Ken  McCormick 
Wins  Top  Prize 
For  Reporting 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  took 
seven  first  places,  the  Detroit 
Times  three  and  the  Michigan 
CIO  News  one  in  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild’s  “Page  One 
Awards.”  Judges  were  Cleveland 
newspapermen.  The  awards  are 
to  be  presented  May  8. 

Ken  McCormick,  Free  Press, 
won  the  top  prize  for  individual 
reporting,  based  on  his  investiga¬ 
tion  which  brought  freedom  to  a 
prisoner  serving  life  after  convic¬ 
tion  on  flimsy  evidence. 

Ten  Times  men  shared  the 
award  for  the  best  job  of  covering 
a  breaking  news  story.  These 
honored  for  coverage  of  a  Jack- 
son  prison  break  were:  City  Ed¬ 
itor  James  Trainor,  Reporters 
Jack  Crellin,  Ray  Girardin,  Will 
Hardy,  Jack  Pickering,  Ted  Peck, 
Edgar  Racine  and  Photographers 
Roy  Bash,  Frank  Lyeria  and  Aus¬ 
tin  Marquette. 

Jack  Winer,  Times  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  a  first  for  his  picture 
of  Flint  tornado  victims.  Roy 
Bash  won  a  first  place  for  the 
best  sports  photo. 

Ed  Winge  and  Louis  Cook,  Free 
Press,  shared  a  first  place  for  fea¬ 
ture  stories.  Norman  Kenyon, 
Free  Press,  took  the  public  serv¬ 


ice  award.  James  S.  Pooler’s  Free 
Press  column,  “Sunny  Side”  on 
last  Memorial  Day  was  rated 
tops.  Tom  Venaleck,  Free  Press 
photographer,  placed  first  for  the 
best  feature  photo  story.  John 
Buechel,  Free  Press  artist,  was 
rated  best  as  cartoonist  and  ar¬ 
tist. 

The  CIO  News  won  its  prize  for 
a  commercial  department  pre¬ 
sentation. 

■ 

New  U.P.  Editorial 
Wage  Hike  Retroactive 

United  Press  announced  this 
week  that  the  new  wage  scale  for 
editorial  employes,  awarded  by  an 
arbitrator,  will  be  paid  retroac¬ 
tively  to  March  1. 

In  his  award,  Abram  Stockman 
granted  a  general  increase  scaling 
from  $2.50  per  week  for  employes 
making  less  than  $70  to  $4.50  for 
those  whose  weekly  salaries  are 
$130  or  more. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
said  that  U.P.  employes  covered  by 
the  contract  ratified  the  award. 

■ 

Williamsport  'Rep' 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 

Bulletin  has  announced  a  change 
in  representation  in  the  national 
advertising  field  from  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son  to  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley.  It  was  the  only  non- 
Gannett  paper  on  the  McKinney 
list  for  many  years. 
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Editors  Discuss  Personnel  Aims  in  News  Departments 


Continued  from  page  7 

up  at  the  ASNE  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  April. 

“The  kid  with  something  to  say, 
with  a  capacity  for  righteous  indig¬ 
nation,  can  obtain  the  most  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  world  in  a  good  job 
well  done  on  a  newspaper,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  ‘There  is  a  dearth  of  tal¬ 
ent  at  our  doors  and  we  are  get¬ 
ting  the  dregs.  It’s  time  for  editors 
to  go  to  the  high  schools  and  make 
a  straight  and  honest  pitch.” 

Mr.  Jones  revealed  that  one 
method  his  paper  uses  to  make 
newsmen  feel  a  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  invite  one  into  each  of 
the  daily  editorial  conferences  and 
ask  him  or  her  for  suggestions  and 
criticism.  Editors  are  careful,  too, 
to  praise  in  public  and  criticize  in 
private. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
third  man  on  the  panel,  said  news¬ 
papers  have  run  youngsters  out  of 
the  profession  by  low  pay  and  by 
lack  of  ideals.  He  said  young  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  work  only  for  a  news¬ 
paper  they  can  believe  in  and  can 
respect. 

‘There  are  great  antagonisms 
between  personnel  relations  offices 
and  news  rooms  as  you  are  a  new 
field,”  observed  Mr.  Isaacs  with  a 
sly  smile.  “You  are  a  product  of 
the  Guild  as  publishers  felt  no 
need  of  your  services  until  it  came 
along. 

Too  Pedantic 

“You  tend  to  be  too  damned 
pedantic,”  Mr.  Isaacs  charged. 
“You  have  too  much  formula.  I 
can’t  hold  to  some  of  the  tests  you 
u.se.  If  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Hey- 
wood  Broun  slouched  into  your 
offices,  they  would  be  thrown  out 
by  personnel  men.  All  talent  does 
not  come  dressed  in  a  blue  serge 
suit.  Slobs  sometimes  make  the 
best  newsmen.  Look  for  honesty, 
integrity  and  some  brains. 

“Too  many  editors  have  resisted 
journalism  schools  and  we  are 
reaping  the  reward  today,”  he 
added.  “An  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  showed  editors  prefer  lib¬ 
eral  arts  education  but  we  have 
some  excellent  journalism  .schools 
and  they  have  demonstrated  their 
love  for  the  profession.” 

Press  Responsibility 

Mr.  Isaacs  felt  that  personnel 
men  should  study  the  problems  of 
news  departments  in  order  to  be 
of  more  help  to  them  and  he  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  few  personnel 
directors  are  from  the  news  de¬ 
partments.  He  said  editorial  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing  cannot  be  thrust  on 
personnel  departments  but  that  the 
latter  can  be  of  great  help. 

‘There  are  too  many  uneducated 
publishers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  wonderful  ones  are  in  a  minor¬ 
ity,”  charged  Mr.  Isaacs.  ‘Too 
many  have  a  very  limited  view  of 
their  role.  We  are  a  quasi-public 


institution  and  hold  great  public 
responsibility.  We  have  to  realize 
the  role  we  play  in  society.  We 
possess  the  well  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  and  if  we  do  not  do  a  good 
job  the  citizen  may  make  a  tragic 
mistake. 

“We  have  got  to  fulfill  our  ob¬ 
ligations  and  you  personnel  men 
have  got  to  help  us  find  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  teach  the  owners  what 
the  facts  of  newspaper  life  are,” 
he  declared.  “We  have  to  produce 
newspapers  that  stand  for  some¬ 
thing  or  freedom  of  the  press  is 
an  empty  phrase.  I’ve  had  fun  in 
this  business  and  I  got  paid  for 
having  fun.” 

In  the  discussion  period  after  the 
talks,  Mr.  Jones  quoted  a  philoso¬ 
pher  as  saying  that  the  struggle  in 
life  is  to  think  well  of  yourself. 
He  said  newspapers  must  lower  the 
frustration  factor,  run  newspapers 
on  which  staff  members  can  think 
well  of  themselves,  give  them  a 
sense  of  accomplishment. 

Hits  J-Schools 

“I  do  not  feel  that  newspaper 
personnel  is  going  to  hell  in  a  hand 
ba^et,”  observed  Mr.  Lister.  “We 
have  the  best  personnel  ever.  If 
a  man  tells  me  he  is  from  a  jour¬ 
nalism  .school,  I  try  not  to  hold  it 
against  him.  It’s  a  problem  of 
quality,  not  quantity.  The  J-schools 
take  four  years  trying  to  teach 
fundamentals  that  would  be  learned 
in  four  months  on  a  newspaper. 
They  come  in  feeling  they  are  ac¬ 
complished  newsmen,  which  just 
isn’t  true.” 

Mr.  Lister  felt  that  the  problem 
was  to  keep  brilliant  men  from 
“escaping”  to  higher  pay  elsewhere 
instead  of  seeking  newcomers. 

Mr.  Isaacs  praised  the  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  said  small  papers 
need  them  “desperately.” 

Francis  D.  Kelly,  personnel  re¬ 
lations  director,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  assured  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers  that  personnel  men  do  not 
try  to  destroy  news  room  autono¬ 
my  in  hiring,  firing  and  upgrading 
newsmen  but  serve  as  the  library, 
a  staff  function  and  aid  to  all  de¬ 
partments. 

Hunting  Birds 

“News  departments  do  not  lean 
on  us  as  much  as  they  should,” 
said  Mr.  Kelly.  “We  can  help  in 
the  pre-selection  of  a  $35  copy- 
boy  who  some  day  may  be  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  You  say  you  want  men  of 
honesty,  integrity,  brains.  We  can 
flush  out  birds  of  that  plumage 
and  then  you  can  shoot  after  we 
do  the  leg  work  to  get  the  proper 
kind  of  birds.” 

Incidentally,  Cleve  Rumble,  di¬ 
rector  of  employe  relations,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  -  Journal  and  Times, 
and  president  of  the  NPRA,  earlier 
had  given  the  conference  this  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  personnel  relations 
function: 

“It  is  that  aspect  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  concentrates  attention 


and  interest  on  the  effective  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  services  of  people  in 
attempting  to  realize  the  particular 
objectives  of  the  company  within 
the  framework  of  the  policies  and 
characteristics  of  the  specific  com¬ 
pany.” 

At  the  annual  banquet,  at  which 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  host, 
the  speaker  was  Thomas  Spates, 
professor  of  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  School  of  Engineering,  Yale 
University,  and  formerly  vicepresi- 
dent  of  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion.  He  was  introduced  by  Stew¬ 
art  Hooker,  personnel  director  of 
the  Inquirer. 

Spates  Speaks 

Prof.  Spates  cited  three  epochs 
in  history:  the  early  industrializa¬ 
tion  period  in  which  leaders  of  in¬ 
dustry  were  in  the  driver’s  seat; 
the  depression  period  in  which  la¬ 
bor  leaders  and  politicians  formed 
an  alliance  to  rule;  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  in  which  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  labor  are  collab¬ 
orating  “for  social  revolution  in 
the  United  States.” 

“Labor  demanded  and  employ¬ 
ers  made  concessions  until  labor 
got  almost  fantastic  gains,”  he 
said.  “Have  we  seen  a  proportion¬ 
ately  great  increase  in  industrial 
peace  and  dedication  to  work? 
There  has  been  a  tragic  failure  to 
meet  the  challenge  to  get  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  satisfactions 
out  of  work  experience.” 

It  was  Prof.  Spates’  thesis  that 
the  worst  strikes  have  occurred 
where  the  pinnacle  of  material 
gains  had  been  granted.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  to  supply  spiritual  sat¬ 
isfactions,  we  must  put  the  Ameri¬ 
can  code  of  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  into  practice  and  live  up  to 
its  principles;  place  more  emphasis 
on  non  -  material  incentives;  con¬ 
centrate  on  things  labor  does  not 
demand. 

“The  needs  and  desires  of  your 
employes  are  different  from  their 
labor  leaders,”  he  asserted.  “Per¬ 
sonnel  administration  has  two  ma¬ 
jor  goals:  mutually  satisfied  rela¬ 
tions;  to  help  in  the  growth  of  each 
personality  on  the  payroll.  We 
must  have  the  leadership  of  bosses 
in  supplying  spiritual  satisfaction. 
Give  the  workers  a  sense  of  par¬ 
ticipation.  Give  employes  ci^it 
for  helping.  Hopeful  signs  are  that 
management  is  going  back  to 
school  and  we  now  admit  how 
little  we  know  about  human  re¬ 
lations. 

“A  qualitative  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  quantitative  meas¬ 
ures,”  he  warned. 

On  Hiring 

In  a  panel  on  Selection,  Richard 
D.  Burritt,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  said  that  up  until  six 
years  ago  department  heads  at  the 
Times  did  their  own  hiring.  Now 
all  screening  channels  over  his 
desk  (there  were  599  editorial  em¬ 


ployes  last  week).  He  does  not 
hire  but  looks  into  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  applicants. 

“More  and  more  personnel  tech¬ 
niques  are  being  employed  and  af¬ 
ter  a  half  dozen  years,  we  believe 
they  are  paying  off,”  observed  Mr. 
Burritt.  “We  give  a  writing  test 
for  copyboys  and  give  attention  to 
whether  they  speak  well  and  clear¬ 
ly.  We  interview  reporters  and 
copydesk  men  and  check  their  ref¬ 
erences.  The  problem  is  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  man  giving  the  refer¬ 
ence.  We  are  careful  to  refrain 
from  asking  leading  questions  that 
put  answers  in  their  mouths. 

“We  try  to  look  for  ability, 
which  is  relatively  simple,  and  sta¬ 
bility,  which  is  more  difficult  to 
discover,”  he  continued.  “Ask  the 
right  questions  and  read  the  signs. 
It’s  all  in  a  man’s  record.  The 
newspaper  game  is  rough  and 
tough  and  you  certainly  need  stable 
men.” 

In  opening  the  panel,  over  which 
he  presided,  James  A.  Gray,  Jr., 
personnel  director,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  de¬ 
clared: 

Not  Playing  God 

“In  my  opinion  personnel  selec¬ 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  someone 
playing  God  and  deciding  who  is 
go<^  and  who  is  bad,  and  giving 
jobs  to  those  who  are  deserving. 

“Although  we  may  use  a  lot  of 
technical  terms,  personnel  selec¬ 
tion  is  not  something  that  is  mys¬ 
terious  or  something  that  only  a 
psychologist  with  a  Ph.  D.  can 
handle. 

“Personnel  selection  is  simply 
the  process  of  trying  to  fill  some 
specific  job  that  is  vacant  in  the 
organization. 

“Businessmen,  including  in  re¬ 
cent  years  many  newspapermen, 
have  found  that  this  business  of 
picking  the  right  person,  if  done 
properly,  is  a  time-consuming,  la¬ 
borious  job.  Most  department 
heads  can’t  or  won’t  take  the  time 
to  do  it  properly.” 

In  opening  the  panel  on  Man¬ 
agement  Development,  Edward  J. 
Pelz,  personnel  director  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  program  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference,  estimated 
that  of  163  top  key  jobs  on  the 
Times,  55%  will  be  open  in  15 
years  through  retirements  and  thus 
supervisors  and  executives  must  be 
developed.  He  said  in  the  last  five 
years  58  openings  in  those  key  po¬ 
sitions  triggered  80  promotions. 

Young  Executives 

James  K.  Guthrie,  executive 
vicepresident  and  personnel  direct¬ 
or  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun  Company,  reported  that  heads 
of  departments  are  vicepresidents 
in  his  company  and  each  appoints 
an  a.ssistant  and  has  him  sit  in  on 
conferences.  A  training  program 
is  carried  on  for  the  young  execu¬ 
tive  group,  which  is  assuming  in- 
{Continued  on  Page  55) 
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Continued  from  page  54 

creuNing  responsibility. 

In  a  panel  on  Fringe  Benefits, 
Dr.  David  H.  Goldstein,  medical 
director  of  the  New  York  Times, 
told  of  the  tangible  and  intangible 
henetits  of  having  an  in  -  plant  phy¬ 
sician  and  nurse  on  duty.  G.  Dun¬ 
can  Bauman,  personnel  manager, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
who  presided  at  this  session,  told 


pable  man.”  he  continued.  “The 
employes  do  not  feel  they  were  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  failure  that  forced 
the  newspaper  out  of  business.” 

Personnel  services  that  click  in 
production  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  were  listed  by 
Ralph  Thornton,  its  personnel  di¬ 
rector. 

Staff  Services 


A1  Savage,  administrative  assist¬ 
ant.  New  York  Daily  News,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  elaborate  new  sug¬ 
gestion  system  recently  inaugurat¬ 
ed.  Thirty-eight  awards  were  made 
the  first  month  and  625  suggestions 
were  received. 

Don  A.  Goodall,  Y  aki  m  a 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Republic,  reported  on  bulle¬ 
tins,  suggestion  boxes,  notes  to 
payroll  checks  and  other  methods 


Mirror,  was  elected  president  for 
the  coming  year.  Edward  J.  Pelz» 
New  York  Times,  became  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  was- 
named  secretary  -  treasurer.  New 
members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  are  Miss  Dorothy  Masterman, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  H.  Smith,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (Boston). 


of  the  terri^  costs  of  absenteeism.  ,^,aff’’co^rre?iXdemr'’A^din^^^  us4d  to  make  employes  cost  and  Would  Strip  UnioXl 
He  reported  that  fringe  benefits  i„n/.ii,v,nc  profit  conscious, 


cost  some  publishers  as  high  as 
28%  of  the  payroll.  He  said  on 
a  $6,()(K),000  payroll,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  cost  $750,000  and  that  over¬ 
time  and  absenteeism  are  major 
factors. 

Welfare  Funds 

The  single  fund  approach  to 


given  for  the  staff  and  luncheons 
for  the  union  stewards.  A  Good 
Neighbor  campaign  is  conducted, 
with  one  payroll  deduction  for  all 
charities.  A  cafeteria  committee 
helps  direct  that  function.  Weekly 
newsgrams  from  the  company  are 
posted  on  36  bulletin  boards  and 
14  suggestion  boxes  are  in  use. 


publisher-union  twlfare  funds  was  yhere  are  safety  and  civil  defense 


described  by  Edmund  Seaquist, 
perstsnnel  director,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  -  Traveler,  and  Lawrence 
Kennelly,  personnel  manager.  New 
York  Mirror,  told  of  the  multiple 
funds  approach.  Mr.  Kennelly  said 
the  job  of  administering  14  differ¬ 
ent  funds  is  “monumental.”  Lower 
iasiirance  rates  result  from  one 
large  group,  he  said. 

“One  advantage  is  that  union  of¬ 
ficers  are  getting  an  economics  les¬ 
son  in  costs  and  self  -  policing  is 
stronger,”  he  remarked. 

I  he  importance  of  .selecting  and 
training  apprentices  and  of  giving 
them  a  feeling  of  participation  and 
rewarding  them  with  merit  raises 
was  stressed  in  a 
Relations. 

William  W.  Rodgers,  who  was 
personnel  manager  of  the  IVash- 
ingion  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  until 
its  recent  sale  to  the  Washington 
Post,  said  the  employes  and  some 
of  the  executives  were  not  alarmed 
by  the  paper’s  financial  losses. 

Death  of  a  Daily 

"Wc  were  mistaken  in  the  over- 
ull  objective  of  the  owners  and  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  being  built  into  a 
larger  operation  and  that  money 
was  not  the  primary  objective,”  he 
said.  “Asked  and  not  answered  is 
the  question.  Why?  No  logical  an¬ 
swer  has  been  given.  The  owners 
could  have  found  purchasers  who 
would  have  continued  the  paper — 


committees,  free  subscriptions  for 
the  ill,  hospitalization  and  insur¬ 
ance  plans,  a  20-year  club,  girls’ 
club,  men’s  athletic  club,  social 
counselor,  medical  department, 
movies  during  the  lunch  hour,  mili¬ 
tary  leave  pay  of  two  weeks,  know- 
your  -  newspaper  program,  advice 
on  housing  and  many  other  serv¬ 
ices. 

An  accelerated  pressroom  train¬ 
ing  program  was  described  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Oliver,  formerly  staff  engineer 
with  the  Methods  Engineering 
Council,  Pittsburgh.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  test  cases,  young 
men  have  been  trained  in  15  days 
to  do  acceptable  press  work,  in- 


Union  Member 

One  speaker,  Orville  D.  Roder¬ 
ick,  personnel  officer  for  the  Deca¬ 
tur  (Ill.)  Daily  Review  and  Her¬ 
ald,  told  how  he  filled  the  dual 
role  of  that  office  and  of  a  card- 
carrying  member  of  the  ITU  at 
the  same  time  without  conflict  of 
interests. 

‘The  first  way  to  sell  the  unions 
on  techniques  is  to  give  them  the 
facts  and  they  will  cooperate,”  he 
declared.  “Form  joint  committees 
of  management  and  labor.  Sell  the 
programs  on  the  basis  of  benefits 
to  workers  as  well  as  management.” 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was 
host  at  the  annual  fun  night  pro¬ 
gram  and  Miss  Dorothy  Master- 
man,  personnel  manager,  was  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment. 

Great  Growth 

In  only  five  years  the  NPRA 
has  grown  from  30  members  to 
129  at  present  and  the  outlook  is 
bright  for  great  future  expansion 
of  the  organization’s  size  and  influ-  side  the  hot  coffee  machine  in  the 


Of  Punitive  Power 

Washington 
An  NLRB  trial  examiner  has 
found  that  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company  permitted 
the  teamsters  union  to  exercise 
undue  authority  over  seniority 
rights  of  its  members  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Board  direct  the 
publishing  company  and  the  union 
to  correct  the  situation. 

A  teamster  in  the  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  was  notified  his  job  was  elim¬ 
inated  in  punishment  for  failure 
to  attend  meetings  and  walk  the 
picket  line  during  a  strike.  Later 
the  sentence  was  reduced  to  a  fine 
and  loss  of  seniority  position  from 
69  to  91,  causing  him  a  pay  re¬ 
duction  and  jeopardizing  his  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  event  of  layoff. 

■ 

For  Cold  Cuts? 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Another  comfort  of  home  —  a 
kitchen  refrigerator  complete  with 
deep  freeze — has  been  installed  be- 


nani>i  rtn  I  .  7 — . - -  ' - i.  -  3  si£c  uiiu  iniiu-  side  me  noi  conee  maemne  m  me 

panel  on  uanor  stead  of  undergoing  a  five-year  ap-  ence  in  the  business,  the  retiring  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald 


prenticeship.  An  example  was 
shown  of  a  section  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  printed  in 
color  by  three  15-day  trainees. 
Build  Teamwork 
Various  ways  of  building  team¬ 
work  were  described  by  members. 
Morgan  D.  Whidden,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun,  praised  single  charity 
drives  and  employe  handbooks  in 
this  connection.  The  Sun’s  hand¬ 
book  is  given  each  new  employe 
and  its  cover  bears  a  lettered  head¬ 
line  “John  Blank  Joins  The  Sun,” 
in  order  to  personalize  it. 

Russell  L.  Binder,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  reported  how 
.  .  profit-sharing  works  on  his  news- 
that’s  the  thing  that  hurts  employes  paper,  where  50%  of  net  profits 
most  deeply.  above  6%  on  the  invested  capital 

‘Too  often  there  is  little  or  no  go  into  profit-sharing  and  50% 
effort  made  by  employers  to  see  is  retained  for  expansion  and  such 
that  each  employe  knows  what  the  disposition  as  the  shareholders 
objectives  of  the  company  are  and  might  make.  The  plan  began  in 


officers  reported. 

Paul  W.  Bell,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 


plant.  It  was  purchased  out  of 
profits  from  the  vending  machines, 
which  do  a  brisk  business. 


what  is  expected  of  the  employe,” 
said  Mr.  Rodgers.  “Had  the  Times- 
Herald  people  been  made  fully 
aware  of  the  real  objective  of  the 
company,  probably  there  would 
have  been  greater  efficiency  and  a 
better  financial  picture. 

“It  is  highly  unlikely  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  successful  unless  the 
owners  are  able  to  devote  full  at- 


1940  and  amounted  to  one  week’s 
salary  then.  It  had  grown  to  26 
weeks  salary  in  1953.  In  addition 
there  is  a  big  salary  bonus. 

‘This  quasi-socialization  of  the 
newspaper  has  been  an  incentive 
for  increased  production  and  has 
eliminated  turnover,”  said  Mr. 
Binder.  “Our  218  employes  are 
cost  conscious,  production-minded. 


tention  to  it  or  are  willing  to  dele-  have  a  family  feeling  and  pride  of 
gate  complete  authority  to  a  ca-  ownership.” 
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Court  to  Rule 
On  Talk  with 
Doomed  Killer 

Miami 

Can  a  woman  who  stands  in  the 
shadow  of  the  electric  chair  for 
•committing  murder  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  telling  her  story  to 
the  press? 

That’s  the  question  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  will  answer  soon. 
Because  the  principle  of  freedom 
■of  the  press  is  involved,  Florida 
newspapers  are  watching  the  out- 
■come  with  rapt  attention. 

The  case  was  brought  to  light 
by  William  Bradford  Huie,  mag¬ 
azine  writer  and  author  of  “The 
Revolt  of  Mamie  Stover.”  Com¬ 
missioned  to  do  a  book  and  a  mag¬ 
azine  article  on  the  case,  Mr.  Huie 
went  to  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  to  gather 
material  and  interview  the  con¬ 
demned  woman.  Ruby  McCollom, 
a  Negress  found  guilty  of  slaying 
Dr.  Clifford  Leroy  Adams,  Jr., 
local  physician  and  state  senator- 
elect. 

Mr.  Huie’s  request  to  interview 
the  woman,  however,  was  unequiv¬ 
ocally  turned  down  by  Circuit 
Judge  Hal  W.  Adanvs.  a  cinematic 
Southern-type  judge  of  the  black 
hat,  black  suit  and  string  necktie 
school,  and  a  powerful  figure  in 
local  politics.  Efforts  by  newsmen 
to  see  the  woman  were  also  of  no 
avail.  Judge  Adams  passed  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  woman  last  Dec.  20. 
(He  and  the  murdered  man  are  not 
related.) 

Mr.  Huie  took  the  case  to  the 
Circuit  Court  but  Judge  R.  W. 
Rowe  upheld  his  associate.  The 
appeal  went  up  to  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Up  to  now  no  local  paper  in  the 
circuit  has  carried  any  of  the  de¬ 
fendant's  testimony  that  might  re¬ 
flect  adversely  on  the  doctor.  Tes¬ 
timony  by  Mrs.  McCollom  claim¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Adams  was  the  father 
of  her  child,  plus  other  .scandalous 
angles,  were  omitted  for  hometown 
consumption. 

In  one  of  a  .series  of  stories  on 
the  case,  Stephen  Trumbull  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  reported: 

“While  whittling  slices  from  a 
plug  of  tobacco  and  with  the  court 
clerk  present  the  judge  (Adams) 
made  it  clear  that  his  ruling  doesn’t 
mean  just  Huie,  it  means  all  re¬ 
porters. 

“He  terminated  the  interview, 
one  of  the  shortest  on  record,  with 
these  words,  ‘You  can  see  any¬ 
thing  in  the  records.  They  are 
public.  But  if  you  quote  anything 
I  have  told  you  here  I  will  regard 
it  as  a  deliberate  violation  of  my 
implicit  instructions.’  ” 

The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  only  relatives  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Collom,  her  lawyers,  administra¬ 
tors  of  her  late  husband’s  estate, 
•and  a  doctor  are  permitted  to  see 
her. 


Show  Tout  for  28; 
186  Are  Going 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Reading  of  similar  events  in 
other  cities,  Boyd  Martin,  drama 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  sug¬ 
gested  a  “theater  train”  to  carry 
Kentuckians  for  a  show-going  ex¬ 
cursion  to  New  York. 

He  arranged  for  26  train  tickets, 
hotel  accommodations  and  tickets 
to  each  of  six  shows,  then  told  of 
the  plan  in  a  Sunday  issue  of  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Martin  was  pessimistic  about 
selling  all  the  tickets.  But  within 
50  minutes  of  the  ticket  office 
opening,  the  train  was  a  sell-out. 
Mr.  Martin  placed  a  series  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  New  York  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  overflow. 

The  train — with  186  aboard — is 
due  to  leave  here  May  17. 


Court  Drops  Appeal 
For  Disbarment  Gag 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has 
withdrawn  its  objection  to  report¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  the  arguments 
involving  disciplinary  cases  of 
lawyers. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  seven- 
member  court  asked  newspapers 
to  wait  until  the  court  had  decid¬ 
ed  the  cases.  Judge  Arthur  T. 
Vanderbilt  said  the  court  would 
be  “loath”  to  hear  disciplinary 
cases  in  private,  but  indicated  that 
steps  might  be  taken  should  the 
press  refuse  to  cooperate. 

Hugh  Boyd,  general  manager  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Home  News 
and  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Information  Committee, 
asked  Judge  Vanderbilt  for  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  court’s  request, 
made  to  State  House  reporters. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Section 
In  European  HT 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  16-page  maga¬ 
zine-size  section  to  be  published 
in  May  by  the  European  Edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Ogden  Reid,  president  of  the 
Paris-published  edition,  said  that 
some  63,000  copies  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Section  will  be  distribu¬ 
ted  via  6,500  newsstands  in  31 
countries  of  Europe,  North  .Africa 
and  the  Middle  East,  and  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  64  countries  through¬ 
out  the  world,  including  7.000  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  American  Government 
officials.  Some  10,000  copies  will 
be  distributed  in  South  America. 

■ 

School  Tourney 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sixteen  high  school  teams  vied 
for  championship  honors  when  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  staged  its 
statewide  class  AA  basketball 
tournament.  For  the  first  time  the 
paper  sold  tickets  to  the  games 
and  there  was  a  full  house  for  the 
eight  sessions. 


W.  Va.  Editors 
Study  Juvenile 
Case  Privilege 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A  committee  of  seven  newsmen 
has  been  created  to  try  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  fog  obscuring  the  status 
of  newspaper  privilege  as  to  juve¬ 
nile  offenders  in  West  Virginia. 

The  decision  to  set  up  the  stu¬ 
dy  group  was  made  by  the  West 
Virginia  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  a  meeting  here.  J.  D.  Maurice, 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail,  was  named  chairman. 

The  discussion  at  the  meeting 
in  the  Charleston  Press  Club  made 
one  fact  apparent:  No  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspaper  at  present  can 
proceed  with  confidence  as  to  what 
the  law  is  regarding  use  of  juve¬ 
niles’  names  in  crime  and  court 
stories.  Judges  and  attorneys  are 
far  from  clear  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Maurice  observed  that  the 
State  Code  is  of  little  help.  He 
said  one  section  of  statute  makes 
18  the  age  beneath  which  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  name  shall  not  be  used, 
while  another  section  sets  16  as 
the  dividing  age. 

Vint  Jennings,  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Mail,  reported  a  re¬ 
cent  instance  where  the  juvenile 
court  judge  in  Charleston  refused 
to  make  public  his  disposition  of 
a  case  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  newspaper  stories  for  several 
days  running. 

The  judge  suppressed  his  deci¬ 
sion  even  though  the  case  involved 
“the  apparent  dereliction  of  duty 
over  many  months  on  the  part  of 
child  welfare  workers,”  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  said. 

Managing  Editor  Thomas  F. 
Stafford  of  the  Raleigh  Register 
said  newsmen  have  free  access  to 
juvenile  hearings  in  Beckley. 

George  W.  Hodel,  state  FOI 
chairman,  appointed  these  others 
to  serve  with  Mr.  Maurice:  Mr. 
Stafford;  William  Barrett,  WKNA- 
TV,  Charleston;  Raymond  Brews¬ 
ter,  editor  of  the  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch;  Harry  W.  Ball, 
Charleston  AP  bureau:  Dallas 
Higbee,  news  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
leston  Gazette,  and  Brooks  Cottle, 
editor  of  the  Morgantown  Post, 
m 

Charities  Net  $1,000 
On  Hillary  Lecture 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  Victoria  Daily  Times 
grossed  $6,600  in  its  March  8 
sponsorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Hillary 
and  the  “Ascent  of  Everest”  lec¬ 
ture,  Publisher  Stuart  Keate  an¬ 
nounced.  As  a  result,  a  net  profit 
of  $1,000  will  be  divided  between 
two  local  charities. 

Four  thousand  citizens  attend¬ 
ed  the  lecture,  which  received  a 
four-week  buildup  in  the  paper. 
Special  articles  on  regional  moun¬ 
taineering  by  Times  reporter 
Humphry  Davy  were  featured. 
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Shaky  Headline 
Calms  Nerves 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Earthquakes  in  California  usu¬ 
ally  are  no  laughing  matter,  but 
when  San  Diego  was  hit  March  19, 
the  Evening  Tribune  treated  the 
occasion  with  some  headline  levity. 
The  banner  line,  “Quake  Shakes 
S.D.!”  appeared  as  though  the  let¬ 
ters  had  been  knocked  awry  in  the 
page  form.  Each  of  the  letters  was 
set  at  a  “cockeyed”  angle. 

Larry  Sisk,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor,  pointed  out  that  since  there 
was  no  damage  or  injury,  readers 
would  not  be  offended  by  the  fa¬ 
cetious  approach.  Some  readers 
said  their  rattled  nerves  were  ac¬ 
tually  calmed  down  by  the  chuckle 
the  banner  gave  them. 


Editors  Compromise 
After  a  Long  Walk 

Washington 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  beauties  of  nature  along  the  old 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  are 
worth  walking  189  miles  for  a 
close-up  view  but  he  went  only 
part  way  in  convincing  two  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times-Herald  edi¬ 
tors,  Merlo  Pusey  and  Robert  Esta- 
brook.  (E&P,  March  27,  page  64). 

The  editorialists  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  judge  to  walk 
the  canal  route.  After  eight  days. 
Justice  Douglas  arrived  at  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  line,  the  full  dis¬ 
tance  covered  on  foot;  Mr.  Pusey 
chalked  up  150  miles,  and  Mr. 
Estabrook  covered  140  miles. 

The  newspaper  writers  were  un¬ 
convinced  that  the  route  should  be 
preserved  wholly  for  persons  will¬ 
ing  to  walk  189  miles  but  agreed 
that  the  roadway  they  favored 
might  be  placed  some  yardage 
away  from  the  tow-path.  That 
compromise  satisfied  the  jurist. 

■ 

200,000  at  Show 

Detroit 

A  one-week  travel  and  sports 
show  which  the  Detroit  News  con¬ 
ducted  attracted  more  than  200,- 
000  persons. 

Reporter's  Chore, 
Taxpayers'  Joy 

Miami 

The  Miami  Daily  News,  in  a 
welcomed  public  service,  printed 
the  names  of  882  persons  in  Dade 
County  who  failed  to  receive  1952 
income  tax  refunds.  The  amounts 
ranged  from  $  I  to  more  than  $700. 

The  income  tax  files  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  could  not  be  removed 
from  their  cabinets,  .so  a  News  re¬ 
porter,  Haines  Colbert,  and  a 
helper  spent  two  days  taking  the 
names  down  in  longhand.  An¬ 
other  two  days  were  required  to 
transcribe  the  names  on  typewrit¬ 
ten  lists. 
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Tape  Recorder 
Ejected  From 
School  Parley 

Decatur,  111. 

A  radio  station  news  reporter 
with  a  tape  recorder  was  forced 
to  leave  a  public  meeting  called 
by  the  Maroa,  Ill.,  school  board 
March  29  to  discuss  firing  the 
school  superintendent. 

The  reporter,  Harold  J.  Jensen 
of  WSOY,  Decatur,  left  the  meet¬ 
ing  under  protest  on  the  advice 
of  his  superiors  at  the  station. 

Milburn  Stuckwish,  station  su¬ 
perintendent,  said  he  advised  Mr. 
Jensen  to  leave  “as  a  courtesy  to 
the  audience.”  More  than  200  per¬ 
sons  were  kept  waiting  for  50 
minutes  while  T.  A.  Armstrong, 
attorney  for  the  school  board 
sought  to  induce  Mr.  Jensen  to 
leave. 

The  attorney  made  no  protest 
against  the  presence  of  several 
newspaper  reporters. 

Not  for  Entertainment 

Mr.  Jensen’s  wife  remained  at 
the  meeting  and  made  notes  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  he  felt  the 
meeting  should  not  be  recorded 
“for  the  amusement  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  persons  who  can  have 
no  interest  in  it.” 

He  drew  a  chorus  of  boos  from 
the  audience  when  he  announced 
that  he  had  called  sheriff’s  deputies 
to  remove  Mr.  Jensen.  The  depu¬ 
ties  arrived,  but  made  no  move  to 
evict  the  newsman. 

Mr.  Jensen  said  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  audience  offered  to 
smuggle  the  machine  back  inside. 

W.  D.  Keyes,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  whom  the  school  Iward  had 
ordered  dismissed,  said  he  fre¬ 
quently  asked  to  have  school 
board  meetings  tape-recorded,  but 
his  requests  were  refused. 

■ 

PNPA  Buys  Site 
For  Office  Building 

Hsrrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  has  purchased 
a  plot  of  ground  approximately 
one-half  acre  in  size,  along  North 
Front  Street  in  Harrisburg,  as  the 
site  of  the  future  home  of  this 
.^0-year-old  non-profit  .Association. 

The  purchase  was  authorized 
by  the  PNP.A  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  association  member¬ 
ship  last  October  at  the  annual 
convention.  At  the  next  sched¬ 
uled  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  July  9,  plans  will  be 
advanced  for  the  construction  of 
a  building  to  house  facilities  of  the 
PNP.A.  and  to  serve  as  headquar¬ 
ters  for  its  affiliated  and  associated 
organizations,  including  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Pennsylvania  Press 
Clippings,  and  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper.  Services,  Inc. 


SDX  Award  Winners 
Set  for  April  13 

The  1953  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
press,  radio,  television  and  research 
awards  will  be  announced  and  pre¬ 
sented  April  13  during  a  dinnw 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  Victor  E.  Blue- 
dorn,  executive  director  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  announced  this  week. 

Judging  of  the  entries  was  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  and  selection  of 
winners  was  made  from  among 
674  nominations  in  all  divisions, 
the  greatest  number  of  exhibits 
ever  examined.  Fifty-two  judges 
participated  in  the  naming  of  re¬ 
cipients. 


Barnard  in  Dallas 
Bureau  of  AP 

William  C.  Barnard,  lately  news 
editor  in  Tokyo,  ha.s  taken  over 
duties  as  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Dallas,  freeing 
Frank  H.  King  to  concentrate  on 
his  work  as  general  executive  for 
the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Barnard,  a  Texan,  joined 
AP’s  staff  in  1942.  He  left  Dallas 
in  1950  to  cover  the  Korean  war. 
Mr.  King,  named  a  general  execu¬ 
tive  in  1949,  has  been  supervising 
AP  affairs  in  Texas  since  1937. 
He  began  his  service  with  the  news 
agency  in  1919  as  a  correspondent 
with  U.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces  at 
Vladivostok. 

Genera!  Manager  Frank  J.  Star- 
zel  also  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Odell  A.  Hanson  as 
correspondent  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Randall  W.  Blake  has  returned  to 
Omaha. 

■ 

Tri-City  Editorial 
Ruled  Libel  Per  Se 

Spokane,  Wash. 

That  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Kennewick  (Wash.)  Tri-City 
Herald  in  September,  1952,  was 
libelous  per  se  is  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  superior  court  here  by 
Judge  Raymond  F.  Kelley,  over¬ 
ruling  a  defense  demurrer. 

The  action  came  in  a  $152,658 
libel  suit  brought  by  Samuel  La- 
manna,  former  clerk  and  business 
manager  of  the  Kennewick  school 
board  against  the  Herald.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  the  article  caused  him 
to  lose  a  position  paying  a  salary 
of  $6,750  annually. 

■ 

French-Language 
Papers  Get  Magazine 

Hull,  Qiie. 

French-language  newspapers  in 
Canada  will  now  have  a  pictorial 
weekly  mgazine,  Hehdo-Resne. 

The  publishing  company,  Heb- 
do-Rcvue  Du  Canada  Francais 
Limitee,  has  its  head  office  here, 
with  Commander  Lucien  Masse 
as  president,  and  Aurele  Gratton 
as  general  manager. 

The  publication,  containing  a 
magazine  and  a  comic  section,  will 
function  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
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Women  View 
Niemon  Fellow 
Opportunities 

It  was  news  to  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  when 
they  learned  that  since  1939,  Nie- 
man  fellowships  in  journalism  at 
Harvard  have  been  granted  to 
194  men — and  only  five  women. 
They  want  to  know  why. 

On  the  chance  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  eligible  newspaper 
women  themselves,  the  Club  will 
spotlight  the  opportunities  in¬ 
volved,  through  a  program  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  8  at  the  Lotos  Club, 
5  East  66  Street,  New  York  City. 
All  five  of  the  group  who  have 
made  the  grade  have  been  invited 
to  participate,  and  three  have  ac¬ 
cepted. 

One  of  the  trio  is  Miss  Rebecca 
Gross,  editor  of  the  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express  who  plans  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  a  wheel-chair.  Miss  Gross 
still  is  hospitalized  after  an  au¬ 
tomobile  acident. 

As  the  only  woman  among  this 
year’s  group  of  16  Nieman  fel¬ 
lows,  Miss  Hazel  Holly  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 
will  be  the  main  speaker. 

The  third  guest  of  honor  will 
be  Mrs.  John  Robling  of  Darien. 
Conn.,  one  of  the  earliest  women 
to  qualify  for  a  Nieman  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Invitations  to  attend  have  gone 
to  26  former  Nieman  fellows  who 
arc  working  in  New  York  or  its 
environs. 

Kathleen  McLaughlin,  New 
York  Times,  is  president  of  the 
club. 

■ 

Goldstein  Directs 
Cleveland  Promotion 

Cleveland 

The  newly  organized  promotion 
department  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  Cleveland  News,  is  headed  by 
Barney  Goldstein,  former  promo¬ 
tion  head  of  the  News. 

The  department  has  added  this 
team:  Goldie  Cook.  Howard  J. 
Brown,  Owen  Berkman,  Van  L. 
Timmons,  Carl  M.  Frey.  Joan 
Gabriel.  Jack  Frney  and  Margaret 
Sullivan. 

■ 

Indianapolis  Times 
Takes  14  to  Europe 

Indianapoi  IS 

■Agnes  H.  Ostrom,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  and 
a  group  of  14  business  women  and 
civic  leaders  left  here  March  24 
on  the  second  annual  European 
Goodwill  Tour  extending  over  40 
days. 

The  women  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
European  women  in  key  positions 
in  business  and  industry.  Mrs.  Ost¬ 
rom  is  reporting  the  progress  of 
the  trip  in  feature  stories 


Callahan  Named 
Promotion  Chief 

San  Francisco 

John  T.  Callahan  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  He 
succeeds  Robert  Baxter,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  an  affiliate  of  Cuneo 
Press. 

Mr.  Callahan  has  been  public 
relations  manager  for  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  during  the  past  two  years  and 
formerly  was  director  of  special 
events.  He  joined  the  paper  as  a 
sports  writer  in  1945  and  shortly 
later  shifted  over  to  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Previous  to  his  war¬ 
time  Army  service,  he  was  with  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-Herald. 


Lucky  Bucks  Battle 
Begins  in  Detroit 

Detroit 

The  Battle  of  the  Lucky  Bucks 
is  on  in  full  force  in  this  city. 

On  March  28.  the  Detroit  Times 
began  publishing  the  serial  num¬ 
bers  of  dollar  bills  and  offering  re¬ 
wards  for  the  finders.  The  Mich¬ 
igan  Chronicle,  a  Negro  weekly, 
had  been  doing  this  for  several 
weeks. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  carry  the  Detroit 
Times  and  Chronicle  numbers 
daily,  too.  The  Free  Press  Ls  pay¬ 
ing  no  rewards,  just  referring  the 
lucky  finders  to  the  other  two 
papers  for  their  prizes. 

■ 

City  Problem  Series 
On  Exchange  Basis 

Cleveland 

.An  “exchange”  of  journalistic 
talent,  in  which  readers  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  two  cities  will 
benefit  from  the  discussion  of 
civic  problems,  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Reporter  John  G.  Blair  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Reporter  Odel 
Smith  of  the  Sun  are  the  writers 
in  the  project,  which  will  see  a 
series  of  10  stories  on  municipal 
affairs  appear  in  each  of  the  two 
newspapers.  They  will  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  their  respective  city 
problems  before  leaving  their 
papers. 

■ 

Prof.  Gleason  Moves 

Hartford,  Conn. 

John  H.  Gleason,  director  of 
journalism  at  Boston  University 
for  five  years,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

■ 

U.P.  in  Santa  Ana 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

The  Santa  Ana  Register,  ai» 
evening  daily,  has  joined  the  lea-sed 
wire  system  of  the  United  Press 
to  receive  the  day  trunk  wire,  day 
tape  wire,  newspicture  wire  and 
sports  wire. 
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H.  S.  Southam, 
Publisher  and 
Art  Patron,  Dies 

Ottawa 

Senior  member  of  Canada’s 
widely  known  publishing  family, 
H.  S.  Southam,  internationally 
known  patron  of  Canadian  art  and 
culture,  died  March  27.  He  was 
78. 

Until  his  retirement  last  year 
as  publisher  of  the  Ottawa  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen,  Mr.  Southam  spent 
50  years  developing  and  expand¬ 
ing  that  newspaper. 

Bom  in  London,  Ont.,  on  May 
18,  1875,  he  was  the  fourth  son 
of  the  late  William  Southam, 
moving  to  Hamilton  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  a  partner  purchased  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  in 
1877.  The  year  following  his 
graduation  from  Trinity  Univer¬ 
sity,  Toronto,  in  1896,  he  moved 
to  Ottawa  when  his  father  pur¬ 
chased  the  Citizen  (with  1,800 
circulation)  from  the  Shannon 
brothers.  He  and  a  brother,  the 
late  Wilson  Southam,  guided  the 
paper’s  development. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  the 
former  Lilias  Ahearn,  he  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  four  children;  Robert 
W.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
publisher  of  the  Citizen;  Gordon 
T.  of  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
can  K.  MacTavish  and  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Toller,  both  of  Ottawa. 

In  recognition  for  his  services 
to  Canada.  Mr.  Southam  in  1935 
was  awarded  the  Companion  of 
The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  In  June,  1952  he  became 
the  first  chancellor  of  Carleton 
College,  Ottawa.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada  for 
many  years. 


T.  Dean  Hall  Dies 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

T.  Dean  Hall,  62,  for  20  years 
circulation  director  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  Daily  Mail,  died 
March  28.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Independent  since  its 
founding  in  1924.  His  brother, 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  is  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers. 

■ 

Annie  Mathewson  Dies 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Mathewson,  77, 
a  newspaper  woman  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Fredericton  Glean¬ 
er  when  she  was  19,  and  retired 
56  years  later  at  75,  died  March 
24. 


Max  Bridges  Dies 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Max  Bridges,  75,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Spartanburg  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  died  March  29  after 
a  long  Illness.  He  completed  his 
49th  year  with  the  newspapers 
last  Sept.  3. 


CIVIC  HONORS  were  paid  March 
27  at  the  last  rites  for  Junius  P. 
Fishbum,  president  of  the  Roan¬ 
oke  (Va.)  Times-World  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  died  in  Washington  after 
testifying  in  a  television  applica¬ 
tion  hearing.  (E&P,  March  27, 
page  8). 


"Big  Bill"  Bade  Dies; 
Long  a  Guild  Leader 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wilbur  E.  Bade,  first  director  of 
organization  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  editor  of 
the  Guild  Reporter  for  seven 
years,  died  March  29,  following  a 
heart  attack. 

One  of  the  founders  and  early 
leaders  of  the  ANG,  Mr.  Bade  had 
been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Guild,  Local  No.  2, 
since  August,  1951,  He  collapsed 
in  a  St.  Paul  parking  lot  and  died 
in  an  ambulance  en  route  to  the 
hospital. 

After  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Bade  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  as  a  copy- 
reader  for  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal;  later  joined  the  copydesk  of 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tri¬ 
bune.  He  helped  found  the  Lake 
Superior  local  of  ANG.  Later  that 
year  he  returned  to  Minneapolis  as 
a  copy  reader  for  the  Star. 

<t>  v  * 

Fred  Low,  57,  music  critic  and 
radio-television  editor  of  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold, 
German-language  newspaper  in 
New  York,  March  22. 

*  *  * 

Henry  James  Whigman,  84, 
former  dramatic  editor  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Spanish  -  Amer¬ 
ican  War  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune  and  London  Standard  and 
once  editor  of  Town  and  Country 
magazine,  March  16. 

*  *  * 

James  Lingan  (Spike)  Gris¬ 
wold,  58,  makeup  editor  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States  since 
1946,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  and  once  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  recently. 


Arthur  W.  (Jeff)  Davis,  86, 
retired  yachting  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin,  March  30. 

*  V  « 

Michael  Hawkins,  65,  veteran 
employe  of  the  United  Press,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  25. 

*  *  * 

Burton  J.  Smith,  51,  editor 
and  co-owner  of  the  Cape  May 
(N.J.)  County  Gazette,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  March  26. 

If  ijfi  in 

Irving  R.  Smith,  81,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  who  had 
served  the  newspaper  41  years 
when  he  retired  in  1938,  March 
24. 

4* 

Bill  (Willis  Ashton)  Hunt, 
45,  editor  of  Inside  Advertising, 
New  York,  and  once  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner, 
March  31. 

«  *  * 

Pf.rcival  Styles  Goddard,  78. 
who  served  the  New  York  Times 
in  various  capacities  for  37  years 
until  before  his  retirement  in  1942 
as  a  copy  editor,  in  DeLand.  Fla., 
March  29. 

*  i«>  * 

L.  A.  Hoskins,  81,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Post,  March  17. 

*  *  * 

Ira  E.  Kirkland,  49,  formerly 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
Kansas  Citv  Kansan  and  Kansas 
City  Star,  March  16. 

*  ♦  * 

Martin  J.  Porter,  62,  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Review,  Baltimore, 
Md..  and  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  A  merican  and 
once  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  March  27. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  Alexanderson,  50, 
staff  photographer  for  the  New 
York  Times  for  25  years,  aboard 
the  liner  Stockholm  on  the  way 
to  Sweden,  March  25.  He  and 
Mrs.  Alexanderson,  the  former 
Lillian  Bellison,  Times  reporter, 
whom  he  married  Jan.  2,  were  on 
their  way  to  Eurooe  for  a  vacation 
and  delayed  wedding  trip. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  F.  Forestal,  65,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  which  he 
served  for  30  years,  and  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Herald,  city 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times-Leader  and  night  editor  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
March  15. 

V  *  * 

Vern  N.  Wicker,  who  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Noblesville 
(Ind.)  Ledger  in  1949  after  58 
years  as  a  newspaperman  and  who 
continued  until  the  present  as  a 
correspondent  at  Noblesville  for 
the  U.P.  and  Chicago,  Indianap¬ 
olis  and  Cincinnati  newspapers. 
March  22. 


J.  T.  Crossley,  56,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  in  Los  Angeles, 
March  23. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Jones,  67,  for 
more  than  30  years  a  member  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Trav¬ 
elers’  local  advertising  staff. 

m  *  * 

Miss  Meribah  P.  Page,  66,  so¬ 
ciety  reporter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  from  1937  until  1944, 
March  21. 

*  *  * 

Maude  E.  Swick,  71,  for  the  last 
several  years  grange  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
and  Sun,  March  15. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  J.  Rose,  51,  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  March  25. 
Mr.  Rose  had  worked  for  the 
News  25  years  and  began  at  the 
Detroit  Times. 

*  * 

Guy  G.  Gentry,  56,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  and  rewriteman 
for  14  years,  March  28.  He  had 
been  a  newspaperman  for  37  years. 
He  started  on  the  Winfield  (Kan.) 
Courier  in  1917,  later  working  for 
the  old  Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal 
and  the  .Associated  Press  in  Chi¬ 
cago  before  joining  the  Tribune. 
He  also  was  editor  of  the  Morris 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  was  an  editorial 
\yriter  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon. 

*  *  v 

William  W.  Miller,  70,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New 
York  Times,  for  which  he  worked 
36  years,  March  18. 

*  *  * 

Edith  Charlesworth,  former¬ 
ly  society  editor  of  the  old  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Leader,  March  6. 

*  V  * 

John  S.  DeBiase,  53,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- A  merican  and  formerly  with 

the  Pictorial  Press  Syndicate. 
INP,  Morning  Telegraph,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  and  PM,  sudden¬ 
ly  on  an  assignment,  March  17. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Douglas  Nash,  53,  a 
sports  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  for  20 
years,  and  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Eexaminer,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and  New 
York  Post,  March  19. 

♦  *  * 

Kenneth  Luther  Woods,  54, 
editor-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Priest  River  (Idaho)  Times, 
March  15. 

V  *  * 

John  H.  Sprague,  63,  veteran 
employe  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News  and  credit  manag¬ 
er  since  1921,  March  17. 

•  *  * 

Howard  J.  Smith,  54,  founder 
of  the  Arizona  Stockman  and  for 
many  years  an  employe  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  his  late  father’s  Mo¬ 
have  County  Miner  at  Kingman, 
Ariz.,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  18. 
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Pennsylvania  Group  5?  t7  ^ 

«  \XT  1  1*  Darold  F.  Fie 

Buys  Minn.  Weeklies  jhe  Oemoci 

James  L.  Markham,  veteran  1859,  was  instri 
Minnesota  editor,  has  announced  the  Democratic 
the  sale  of  three  weekly  newspa-  the  rooster  as  i 
pers  in  suburban  Minneapolis  to  a 
group  headed  by  John  E.  Tilton 
of  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

The  papers  are  the  Hennepin 
County  Review  at  Hopkins,  the  St.  • 
louis  Park  Dispatch  and  the  Su-  • 
burban  Press  at  Golden  Valley. 

Mr.  Markham  said  he  and  LINE  1 

Eugene  A.  O’Brien  had  sold  their 
interests  in  the  three  publications 
but  would  remain  with  the  new  *  *'“®‘  ®  * 
organization  as  associate  editor 
and  advertising  manager,  respec¬ 
tively.  ^  times  @  00c 

Mr.  Tilton  was  president  of  the  *  **' 

Brownsville  (Pa.)  Publishing  jj, 

Company  and  vicepresident  of 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspa-  count  30  unii 

pers,  Inc.  until  last  Fall  when  he  a^iy.’  E(Utor  i 
sold  his  interests  there.  Two  other 
Pennsylvanians  will  join  him  in  AnnDFC< 
the  Minneapolis  operation.  They  AUUKti. 
are  Thomas  D.  Williams  of  the 
Upper  Darby,  (Pa.)  News  adver-  ■ 
tising  staff,  who  will  be  business  ANNOUl 

manager,  and  Donald  B.  Renn  of  Newspaf 

the  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  - 

who  will  be  managing  editor.  WE  handle  only 

a  *  *  and  Weeklies.  0 

Sale  of  the  Caldwell  (Idaho) 

News-Tribune  to  Western  Idaho  3037  Orange 

Publishers,  Inc.  became  effective 

March  15.  Principals  in  the  new  26io  Nebraska  s 

firm  are  Clair  B.  Hull,  radio  sta-  mat  brother 

tion  owner;  H.  G.  Cochrane,  Established  lou 

News-Tribune  business  manager; 

and  M.  R.  Russell,  city  editor.  fu^unts.  NEw“sP 

*  *  *  610  Qeorgia  Ban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  C.  Gard-  Kor  better  nei 

ner  of  Genesee,  Ill.  have  pur-  ^°^dett**°( 
chased  the  Hickman  (Ky.)  Cour-  p,  o.  Box  527, 
ier  from  Jacob  and  Mary  Howard.  Joseph  an 
Both  of  the  new  owners  have  had  „  Western 

experience  on  daily  newspapers  ^  ^  U8  h( 
and  magazines.  property  in  the  V 

*  *  *  Co.,  625  Market 

Paul  G.  Raines  has  assumed 

duties  as  owner  and  publisher  of  33  Year  8ac« 

the  Randolph  (W.  Va.)  Review,  ord.  Courteous, 

weekly,  as  a  result  of  being  willed  j*®** 

the  paper  by  its  former  owner,  the  Mount  Pleasant, 

late  James  W.  Weir.  Mr.  Raines  witi.  be  at  th« 

had  been  manager  of  the  paper 

for  several  years.  *  April  i 

♦  ♦  *  w.  H.  0 

A  group  of  newspaper  publish-  -  ... 

ers,  headed  by  Thomas  B.  Shear-  Ncwspap 

man  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  has  new^papk 

purchased  the  Lovington  (N.  M.)  E!lper“iSnced 

Press,  a  weekly  newspaper,  from  35  years  in 
S.  O.  Schroeder.^  .  .  ,  446  O^ean’ 

Also  associated  in  ownership  of  — APPRAtSALa 
the  Press  are  William  B.  Shear-  Fire  Insurance, 

man,  Thomas  B.  Shearman,  Jr.,  plscement,  Pui 

J.  B.  Jackson  and  Robert  H.  ****  PrIk 

Beck.  The  same  group  owns  the 
Lake  Charles  American-Press,  the  RbPKt,. 

Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record,  the  .?Net1.p;^r 

Chronicle-News  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  Ttfjnaamim, 

and  part  of  the  Hohhs  (N.  M.) 

News-Sun.  management,  fin 

♦  ♦  •  lems.  Publishen 

^  _  ,  3132.  Oreensbor 

Greenfield,  Ind.  r-iTi'' 

The  Hancock  Democrat,  the  j 

first  publication  to  print  a  poem  g^at  Weekiy.'*o 
by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  has  but  potential  i 

been  sold  by  John  F.  Mitchell, 

•  ,  .«  mation  write  Bo 

Jr.,  whose  family  owned  the  pa-  lUhor. 
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per  for  almost  a  century,  to  In  the  newspaper’s  office  is  a  | 
Darold  F.  Fleming,  the  editor,  stuffed  rooster  carried  over  the 
The  Democrat,  founded  in  nation  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  cam- 

1859,  was  instrumental  in  getting  paign. 

the  Democratic  Party  to  adopt  John  F.  Mitchell  will  act  in  an 
the  rooster  as  its  official  symbol,  advisory  capacity. 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

situations  wanted — (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  46c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  60c:  2  H  66c:  1  @  66c 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  00c  line  each  insertion:  3  @  06c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum;  16c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

A  nnnECC.  l^itnr  A  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  30,  New  York,  Phone:  BRyant  0-3062. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

★  ★ 

WE  handle  only  Substantial  Dailies 
and  Weeklies.  Other  Brokers  do  not 
have  Our  Listings.  (Queries  invited. 

J.  K.  OABBEKT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

MID-Wr'EST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Qeorgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONT  SNTDER 
Western  Newspapers 

3570  Frances  Ave. _ Venice.  Calif. 

it  it  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes  & 
Co.,  625  Market  St.,  .San  Francisco  5, 

California. _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCT 
A  33  Tear  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bonght  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  102, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

WILL  be  at  the  Waldorf,  New  York 
April  18th  to  23rd 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
April  15th  to  17tb 
W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

Ventura,  California 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUTSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

APPRAISALS  ANTWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 

Slacement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
iortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  Tork  7,  N.  T. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists** 

Newspaper  ConsaHiBli 

NBWISPAPER-TV  mIm!  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132jOreen8borOjNorthtarolina^^^ 

To5o'^8tabIished''Connecnen7'5ounty 
Seat  Weekly.  Operating  in  the  black, 
but  potential  not  yet  tapped.  Ideal 
community.  Principals  only.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  Box  1230,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West- 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  ft 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  ! 
Angeles  29,  California. 

NORTHWEST  MICHIGAN 
Travel  Guide.  $2,000 
Box  1304,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
DAILT,  absentee  owner,  netting  $1000 
month.  Chart  Ares  3.  Attractive 
price.  Terms.  Broker,  Box  1349,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

WEEKLT  newspaper  Chart  Ares  7, 
good  equipment,  great  potential,  new 
shopping  centers  galore,  population  has 
doubled  last  seven  years;  3,500  paid 
subscribers.  Good  job  printing  busi¬ 
ness  included.  $48,000.  Box  1345, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

BEST  monthly  (.Spanish)  in  Central 
America  for  sale,  $6,000.  Established, 
good  future;  publisher-editor  must 
move.  Write  airmail  to  C.  Valentine, 
Apto.  463,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

(XILORADO  COUNTY  SEAT 
Kxcluaive,  official  weekly.  Best  loca¬ 
tion  in  state.  Gross  near  $25,000.  Good 
net.  Price  $25,000  includes  inventory. 
Half  cash.  Balance  easy  terms.  RAT 
E.  MOHLER  ft  ASSOCIATES.  312 
Boston  Building.  Denver,  Colorado. 

FLORIDA— ^Statewide  political  weekly, 
$15,000;  monthly  labor  paper,  $3,500. 
Each  profitable.  Box  1449,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLT  grossing  $37,- 
000,  netting  $10,000,  exclusive,  priced 
at  $27,500,  terms,  less  if  more  than 
half  cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas, 

OHIO,  small,  long-established  weekly. 
No  plant.  Large  county  seat.  No  Bro¬ 
kers.  Write  Box  1428,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SOUTHERN  daily.  Priced  under  $100,- 
000.  Shown  to  those  furnishing  refer¬ 
ence  information,  financial  statement. 
Box  1435,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

$3,000  DOWN  BUTS  NEW  MEXICO 
Exclusive  weekly,  town  of  2,700  pop¬ 
ulation.  excellent  2-Lino  plant.  Owner 
ill.  Total  price  only  $13,000  including 
building  and  apartment  valued  at 
$16,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas, 

$.5,000  DOWN  BUTS  TEXAS  TWIN 
weeklies  and  building.  Grossing  above 
$13,000  (has  done  $17,000)  netted 
$5,500  1953  with  owner  ill.  Total 
price,  including  building,  only  $12.- 
500  on  easy  payments.  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. _ 

W’RITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  ft 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
.Angeles  29,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  Wanted 

DAILY  PAPER  WANTED 

IN  city  of  40,000  or  more.  Chart  -Areas 
1  and  2  preferred.  Financial  backing 
is  substantial  and  conservative.  Man¬ 
agement  is  experienced.  This  ad  placed 
by  principals.  Absolute  confidence  ob¬ 
served.  Box  1427,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DAILY  Publisher  wants  lease  or  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  offset  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Photo,  editorial,  business,  circula¬ 
tion  experience.  Box  1442,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

SEKIUUSLY  interested  in  buying  one 
or  two  daily  newspapers  on  your  terms, 
or  all  cash;  financially  able  to  handle 
moat  any  sixe  property;  have  prefer¬ 
ence  of  location,  but  will  look  at  pa¬ 
pers  anywhere.  Write  Broker,  Box 

1425,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  weekly  wanted  by  experienced 
newspaperman  presently  employed  as 
advertising  manager  'of  large  paper. 
Will  consider  partnership  arrange¬ 
ment  with  present  publisher.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred,  or  neighboring  states. 
Will  bring  wealth  of  experience  to 
operation.  Write  Box  1423,  Editor  ft 

Piiblisli.r, _ 

YOUNG  -Advertising  manager  with  ad- 
ministnative  experience  seeks  unop- 
po.sed  small  daily,  circulation  3,000- 
5,000  in  Chart  -Areas  10,  11.  Consider 
management  with  opportunity  to  buy 
stock  or  ownership  within  one  year. 
Box  1433,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities 

94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Living- 
I  ston  County  bny,  Geneseo,  N.  T, 

Business  Opportiinitica  Wanted 

NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE 
AGENCY  WANTED 

An  i-xp-rieuced  Manager  is  looking  to 
buy  his  own  agency.  Must  be  in  the 
east  from  W’ashington,  D.  C.  to  Maine. 
Can  be  either  small  or  large,  but  if 
small  must  have  possibilities  (or 
growth.  (Five  as  much  information  in 
letter  as  reasonable,  including  reason 
for  sale.  Box  1403,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
W.ANTED:  man  familiar  with  business 
and  advertising,  to  buy  into  chain  of 
four  community  papers  with  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  mid-west  metropolitan  area 
of  400,000.  Potential  nniiniited.  In¬ 
vestment  of  $20,000  will  buy  half  in¬ 
terest  with  privilege  of  buying  other 
half  later.  No  plant,  but  printing  facil¬ 
ities  available  from  sister  corporation 
in  same  building.  Gross  advertising 
sales  $116,000.  Chance  in  miliion  for 
real  hustler.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Circulation  Promotion 

filE  WILLIAMS  CIRCULATION 
SERVICE  Company  now  handles  the 
circulation  on  a  large  number  of  Doited 
States  dailies.  We  operate  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  and  basically  do  not  get 
paid  unless  we  show  substantial  gains 
in  net  paid  circnlatioo  and  net  casb  to 
the  publisher.  We  operate  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  do  not  conduct  high 
pressure  campaigns.  References  from 
papers  now  using  our  service.  Twenty 
years’  experience.  Write,  wire  or  call 
Williams  Circulation  Service,  408  Lons- 
dale  Building,  Duluth.  Minnesota. _ 

_ Syndkutes — ^Features 

,  PERSONALIZED  NUMBERS 

CONTEST 

Copyrighted  Featnre 
That  Will  Interest 
Multitudes  of  Readers. 

Box  1327,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

IT  HAPPENED  THIS  WEEK — human 
f  interest,  syndicated  feature  ,  ,  .  25 
I  cents  weekly— Other  feature  stories  at 
I  various  prices — Ed  Dickinson,  126 
1  Argyle  St.  Rochester  (7)  New  York. 

[  Periodical  SubscriptioM 

Get  the  news  “Fast  and  First’ |  every 
week — 52  weeks  a  year  with  an 
r  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  subscription 
‘  only  $6.50. 

’  Write  GMCB,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Newspaper  Representatives  _ 

IF  NUT  represented  or  unhappy  with  ilUUKL  26  LINUTYPK  Serial  4.i 
present  connection,  particularly  in  Two  90  channel  brass  magazines 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Jersey  re*  Two  34  channel  auxiliary, 
sort  area,  long  established  National  wick  pot  and  controls.  Margach 
Advertising  Representative  suggests  Feeder-Cushman  motor  220  volts 
confidential  discussion  at  ANPA  con-  AC,  60  cycles,  3  phase.  Times- 
vention.  Box  1348,  Editor  &  Pub*  Union,  Albany.  New  York, 
lisher.  '  n _ t. _ 


Composing  Room 


ilOUEL  26  LlNOTYi'E  Serial  43502 


AC,  60  cycles,  3  phase.  Times- 
Union,  Albany.  New  York. 


Press  Engineers _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTINO 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  T. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Isiand  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STilwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers  | 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  I 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  ali  types  ot 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISM.ANTLED  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
.Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  <i(iss  Flat-bud  Wub.s 

311  Lincoln  Avc..  Lyndburst,  N.  J, 
Phone  Gcnuva  8-3744 


MACHTNF.RY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Newsprint 


Press  Room 


!.  *  steSpo“ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room  Press  Room 

Used  Presses  _  _. 

For  bale 

ir  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 

replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS  l-IOC  PAM^OACT 

units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good  nv_Jt  r  ArNV..^vJAO  I 

used  presses  available  or  which  may  . 

be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of  DOUBLE  octuple  with  2  double  fold- 
all  sizes.  spindle  fed,  7/16  plates,  90  de- 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such  S’’*’®  stagger,  electric  paper  hoists,  pair 
enilinnient  to  vnllr  snecific  needs.  drives. 


AC  Drive — Chases  and  Accessories. 
Located  Illinois — Available  Feb.  15. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22)4" — Drive 
Combination  H  pg  Folder 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — ‘Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
21'/'5" — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Boiler  Bearings — 2214" 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type  — 'AC  Drive — 22)4” 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16"— Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 

6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Tyi'e — DC  Drive — 2114" 

2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 22 >4"— 16/32  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  .\C  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


Pancoast  Model  Pnss.  •JWi"  cut- 
excellent  for  re:;ular  newsjiapers 


and  four  color  work,  all  cylinilera  re¬ 
versible.  Have  i»resses  32  j^a^res  to  06 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


MAKE  AN  OFFER 

6  HOE  BALCONY  UNITS 
(Web  No.  2209) 


wmTQP  CLINE-WESTINO-  ARRANGED  in  line-3  units,  folder; 


HOUSE  press  drive  complete  with  con¬ 
trol  board,  grids,  push  button  stations. 


3  units,  folder — 7/16"  plates,  spindle 
fed,  hand  tensions,  fudge  line  attach- 


pan,  chain  sprocket,  etc.  Only  six  pc  drives.  New  in  1927 

years  old.  This  drive  replaced  by  larg-  purcliased  for  a  nominal  figure. 

er  one  when  more  units  added  to  our 

Duplex  Tubular.  Crated  and  ready  for 

shipment.  First  $2,500.00  gets  it.  The  Apply 

Reporter-Telegram,  Midland,  Texas.  ’ 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Room  227,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
20  Page  —  2214"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Wide.  .\C  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO  - qTTsS - 

DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur-  sTRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
nace:  Pump  and  S^ut;  Curved  Cast-  4  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off. 

ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip-  ^.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
ping  Block,  Curved  I^uter,  ^orch-  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 

*4  ’cOMPI^FTf’ r*OMp\^rT*^PArK'AOF  sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
A  COMILLTK  compact  PACKAGE  <.olor.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
A\  AILABLE  IMMEDI.ATELY  ('quipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 

wiOMlNU  rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception- 

DTM  ri  III!  1  jAKi  kccr\/^i  K-rrr  K°ed  condition;  can  be  seen  oper- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36  Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. _ 


write  for  details. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


MEND  P.41’ER  BREAKS  with  Splic-  15 

ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp  •  •  •  ■ 

&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  4.5th  St.,  N.  Y.  36  - 

Photo  Engraving 

— - - - - -  HGE  A 

COMPLETE  Engraving  Boom,  3  years  '  ^VuiVt 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera.  Lens,  HOF  r 

Lights,  Temperature  Sink,  Vacuum 
Frame,  Whirler,  Stainless  Etcher,  j 
Stove,  Cooler,  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil-  I  lOLJKI 
lotine,  etc.  Complete.  j  JwMIN 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ”  ^ 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

^  UOMPl.ETE  EQUIPMENT  Tom^pMe” 

for  modern  photoun^rravinsr  shop.  Good  n  Oxforf 
<’on<lition.  Hox  1421.  Editor  &  Pub-  — ^ - 

_  IF  YOU. 

Composing  Room  newiSPA 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS  !  co.nViete' 


Uuise.  Idaho 


HGE  Arph-Tyi>e  Octuple  Press 
HOE  2-rnit  32-Pa*fc  I’ress 
S(’()TT  Floor-Vnit  Octuple  Press 
HOE  Unit-Type  64-Paffe  Press 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork  36,  N.  Y. 


24-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 


Stralqhtllne  Web  Press,  2  plates  wide,  j 
3  decks  high,  with  A.C.  motor  and  j 
stereotype  equipm,3rt. 

Also  32  and  48  page 
Rotary  Presses 
Immediately  available. 

For  further  particulars  write: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO..  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


GOSS  24-PAGE  PRESS 

GO.SS  3  Deck  with  color  cylinder  2 
plates  wide.  21^"  cut-off,  -VC  Drive 
and  Casting  Equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Uuise.  Idaho 

_ Stereotype 

NEW 

PAGE  PROOF  PRESS 

FULL  page  proof  press  jierfect  for  fast 
proofs  for  Editors  and  advertisers  can 
be  mounted  on  any  wall  or  column 
saves  lloor  space,  hand  operated  guar¬ 
anteed  you  install,  price  F.  O.  B. 
i  .$225.00. 


65  INCH  Miehle  J7292  with  Dexter  \t  •  nr  t  CH  PTC  TRrrK'<t 

Suction  feeder  U7637,  excellent  condi-  MARGACH  PIG  TRLLKS 

tion.  without  motor,  $3,250.  Glen  Ste-  i  .i-  > 

venson.  1428  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Designed  for  efficient  handling  of 


SACRIFICE 


_  FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 

Two  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  one  ! 
complete  with  control  board.  George  I 

C.  Oxford.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho.  !  ^Yrk^  *  available  on  the  present  ^ 


metal  pigs  steel  welded  frame  with 
casters. 

PAPER  CHUCKS 
For  Non-Returnable  Cores 

PRESS  ERECTORS 

I  \LL  makes  dismantled  &  erected  in 


IF  YOU  .4re  looking  for  a  Good.  Clean  j 
NEWiSPAPER  PRESS  j 

in  .1-1  Mechanical  condition, 
complete  in  every  detail,  which 


5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine  installed  and  put  into 


2/72  and  2/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 


operation  on  a  GU.VR.VNTEED  BASIS: 
CONTACT  US! 


4  UNIT  HOE  (No.  2804)  I 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 2214"  cut¬ 
off — AC  Drive,  Reels.  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call  ! 


I  South  &  South  East. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.  I  bEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  T.  36 


311  Lincoln  .\ve..  Lyniihiirst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


NEED  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES? 

Why  pay  more  than  our  low  price  of  SPECI.ILIZING  in  Duplex  and  Goss 
$68.50  to  $79.50?  Sold  tlie  World  Flatbed  Web  Perfeetors. 

Over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 

Sales  Company.  113  Market  Street,  TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

P.  G.  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina.  We  Do  Export  Boxing 


500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
uaed  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North- 


tv  e  Do  Export  Uoxiiig  I  g  Units — 24  Pages — 10  extra  Color 

_  Cylinders  with  2  Polders — Twinned — 

8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed  •’''ive  and  Slodern  Stereo. — Locat- 


WEBBMACHINE  WORKS 

1252  Daizoll  St. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 


GOOD  MAT  ROLLER 

1  MODF,-!.  45-C  heavy  duty  mat  roller, 
new  .\('  motor,  recently  reconditioned 
with  new  hearings,  in  fine  shape,  a 
dandy  buy  for  only  $1250.00. 

PUBLISHERS  PRESS,  Inc. 

1830  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22yi"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor,  j 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 


ed  Detroit — .Available  May. 


priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North-  Produces  good  paper.  See  running.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth  Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  &  i  jgg  pifth  Ave  New  York  36 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania.  Publisher.  L  ■’ 


May.  VANDERCOOK  Model  219  engravers 

proof  press.  Late  serial,  guaranteed  to 
ASSOCIATES  '  meet  exacting  proving  requirements. 
New  York  36  TYPE  &  PRE.SS  of  Illinois,  Inc.  3312 
‘  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  April  3,  1954 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Stereotype _ 


1  RIGHT  and  1  Left  Hand  Jr.  Auto 
Plate  22M''  cut-off 

Finishing  Machine 

Double  Truck  casting  box  with  pump. 
Doable  Truck  Shaver 
Double  Truck  Router 
Miscellaneous  Spare  Parts  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

SACRIFICE  PRICE 

For  further  information,  price,  etc. 
CONTACT 

B.  W.  Warnock,  Business  Manager 
GIBSON  PUBLICATIONS 
_ Vallejo.  California 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Solicitor 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  daily  in  col¬ 
lege  town  of  1-5,000,  wants  a  hustling 
salesman.  One  who  is  experienced  in 
copy,  layout,  and  good  sound  selling 
ability.  Must  have  late  model  car  and 
be  married.  To  this  man  we  offer  a 
permanent  position,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  and  salary  and  commis- 
sions.  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  25- 
50,000  circulation  New  England  daily. 
Pleasantly  located.  Must  be  tops  in  all 
respects.  30  to  40,  conservative,  well 
educated,  well  trained,  ambitious.  Will 
conduct  meticulous  personal  investiga¬ 
tion.  Position  for  solid,  sound  thinking, 
well-matured,  work-loving,  aggressive 
family  man.  No  light-weights,  no  has- 
beens,  no  plodders,  no  drifters.  Top 
drawer  opportunity  for  quality  self¬ 
starter.  Can  interview  at  ANPA.  Write 
Box  1347,  Editor  te  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  desk  and  rewrite  man 
for  good  Ohio  daily,  city  25,000. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Lancaster 
Eagle-Gazette.  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  REPORTER, 
small  northern  Indiana  daily.  Send  all 
details  including  references,  experience, 
salary  desired,  family,  draft  status. 
J.  H.  Nixon,  Peru,  Indiana.  Tribune. 
UPSTATE  New  York  morning  daily 
with  40,000  circulation  needs  young 
aggressive  reporter  with  at  least  one 
year’s  experience.  Please  give  complete 
history  including  experience  and  refer- 
ences.  Box  1308.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George 

C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative _ 

WANTED,  Business  Manager  (who 
could  develop  into  General  Manager) 
of  well-established  English-language 
newspaper  in  Latin  America.  Must 
speak  Spanish.  Must  know  advertising 
and  circulation.  Must  be  good  organ¬ 
iser  and  have  selling  ability.  For  such 
a  man  we  offer  a  unique  opportunity, 
with  possibility  of  later  becoming  a 
partner.  Please  write  detailed  letter, 
including  complete  chronological  re¬ 
sume  of  education  and  experience  te 
Box  1203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up.  We  want  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  anxious  and  able  to  move  into  a  po¬ 
sition  of  greater  responsibilities.  Pref¬ 
erence  given  to  a  man  presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  smaller  Mid-Western  daily 
newspaper.  There  are  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 

D.  Young,  advertising  director.  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  A  Beripps-Howard 
Newspaper. _ 


\OLNG  MAN  or  woman  for  editorial 
opening  on  small  daily.  Indiana.  Give 
background.  Opening  available  at  once. 
Box  1302.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-V.N  opening  for  a  draft-free  young  man 
about  age  ’25  just  starting  on  the  news 
side— -should  be  from  chart  area  $2, 
familiar  with  camera  and  typing.  Per¬ 
manent.  Write  full  details  of  education 
and  qualifications  to  Personnel  Depart- 
ment.  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Rclatlow 


()FFICE-BUS1NE.SS  MAN.\GER 
AUDITOR,  payroll,  full  charge  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  credit  departments.  Give  back¬ 
ground  in  detail.  11,000  ABC  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  growing  community  of 
30.000  .  38  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


_ Cireulation _ 

Ic  per  ABC  subscriber  per  week  is 
offer  to  young,  well  trained  circulation 
man.  Each  week’s  pay  based  on  pre¬ 
vious  week's  ABC.  On  this  basis,  pay 
2  years  ago  would  have  been  $51.68; 
year  ago,  $63.11;  today,  $70.9’i.  New 
deal  at  10,000  which  present  plans  (in¬ 
cluding  unique  "breakfast  edition”) 
conld  make  come  soon.  If  wife  is 
teacher,  Yuma  teacher  pay  is  nn- 
niually  high.  Please  do  not  apply  un¬ 
less  you  are  reliable,  experienced,  and 
can  give  references.  Daily  Sun,  Yuma, 
Aria.  (The  plant  that  was  an  8-pager 
a  year  ago;  is  now  a  16-pager;  will  be 

a  40-pager  by  autumn.) _ 

$6,000  SALARY,  Raises  as  yon  increase 
profits.  Send  full  history  and  eight  ref¬ 
erences  proving  capacity  to  earn  above 
salary  in  first  letter.  Job  is  one  man 
department  with  25  carriers  on  small 
competitive  Central  California  Daily 
with  great  future.  Long  hours,  hard 
work.  Box  1306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  daily  of  10,000  needs 
advertising  manager  direct  staff  of 
three,  also  handle  National.  Not  a  soft 
job.  Write  fully  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  three  references,  availability. 
J.  O.  Amos;  Sidney,  Ohio,  Daily  News. 

GOOD  SOLICITOR  NEEDED — To  fill 
out  seven  man  staff — must  be  able  to 
make  good  layouts  and  prepare  all 
kinds  of  copy.  7-morning,  6-evening 
combination  in  fine  college  community 
of  60.000.  Salary,  some  commissions, 
free  life  insurance,  hospitalisation  in¬ 
surance,  car  allowance.  Prefer  family 
man  who  desires  good  steady  position. 
Write  or  wire  Wayne  Botkin,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Star  A  Press,  Muncie, 
Indians. 


CORRESPONDE.NTS  WANTED  by  re¬ 
gional  ^trade  publications  to  interview 
women’s  and  children's  stores.  Stories 
and  pictures  wanted  at  space  rates. 
Hy-Hnes  granted  if  desired.  Chance  for 
extra  income  for  J  School  students  or 
working  news  men.  Areas:  New  Y'ork 
state  (except  New  York  City);  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
D.  C.,  Delaware.  If  interested,  write 
NOW  to  REGISTER  PUBLIC.YTION.S, 
99  Chauncy  St..  Boston  11.  Massachu- 
setts,  Harold  S.  Larkin.  Editor. 


NEED  YOUNG  newsman  3  to  5  yoara 
New  York  daily  or  wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  writing  and  ideas,  for 
exciting  publicity  job.  Send  brief  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE.MAN  for 
daily  afternoon  newspaper  in  Chart 
-Vrea  2.  Union  shop.  Experience  as 
foreman  necessary,  plus  thorough 
knowledge  of  mark-up,  floor  work  and 
linotype  machines.  Knowledge  of  tele¬ 
typesetter  operation  helpful.  Give  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience  in  detail,  plus 
salary  requirements.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  held  confidential.  Box  1404.  Edi- 

lor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Manager-Printer.  Commer¬ 
cial  printing  firm  30  years  old.  Must 
be  experienced.  Twenty  five  per  cent 
commission  net  profits  for  right  man. 
.T.  C.  Pliillii>s,  Borger  News-Herald. 
Borger.  Texas. 

WRITERS  SERVICE 
_ Literary  Agency _ 


DESK  M.\N.  thoroughly  experienced, 
fast  and  accurate,  for  intermnuntain 
morning  daily.  Please  give  full  back¬ 
ground.  availalrility.  salary  need,  ref- 
erences.  Box  1401.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  circulation 

manager  by  11,000  daily.  Must  build 
mail  as  well  as  carrier  circulation. 
Starting  salary  $110  weekly  plus  bo¬ 
nus.  Also  want  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Mail  detailed  application  to 
Daily  Plainsman.  Huron,  S.  D. 


Classified  Advertising 


DXPKRIENCED  Classified  Salesman 
to  augment  staff  of  seven  men.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Unlimited  opportunity. 
Call  or  write  R.  McComas,  Evansville 
Courier  A  Press,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


.YDVERTISING  salesman  for  daily 
newspaper  in  growing  University  town. 
6-man  staff.  Need  all  around  man  who 
ran  make  layouts,  write  copy  and  sell. 
Housing  available.  Ideal  spot  for  man 
with  family  to  educate.  Many  fringe 
iH-nefits.  .Ymbitiuus  young  man  now  on 
smaller  newspaper  might  qualify.  Send 
samples  of  work,  references,  present 
earnings.  The  Transcript,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


EDlTtORIAL  EXEOUTIVE.  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  and  capable 
of  assuming  heavy  ailministrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Chart  -Area  2.  PM  daily. 
Please  submit  full  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1437,  Editor 
.4-  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  reporter  with 
ability  to  handle  camera.  Immediate 
ojiening  with  growing  afternoon  daily 
in  Ohio  community  of  25,000.  Box 
1  443.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.lOCRNEYMAN  COURTHOUSE  RE¬ 
PORTER — Want  solid,  steady  man.  No 
lloaters.  .State  salary  requirements, 
baekgruund.  references.  Brownsville 
(Texas)  Herald. 


ADVERTISING  salesman,  town  of  33,- 
000.  Experience  preferable,  but  liegin- 
ners  will  he  considered.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  to  Robert  E'rudeger,  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  Daily  Register-Mail. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  evening- 
Sundsy  daily,  city  of  25,000.  Chart 
.Area  11.  Staff  of  6  including  classi¬ 
fied.  .Applicant  must  be  exceptional, 
with  tiroved  record  of  results,  age  30- 
40.  "This  job  will  lead  eventually  to 
managerial  position.  Salary  approxi¬ 
mately  $7500.  Write  fully  Box  1452, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EdRoftal 


BUREAU  MAN — Needed  by  large  Up¬ 
state  New  York  paper  for  nearby  city. 
Promotion  causes  vacancy.  Staffer  must 
handle  city  and  county  top  stories  by 
teletype,  and  photos.  Car,  camera  es¬ 
sential.  Good  pay,  car  allowance,  other 
benefits.  Airmail  special  your  back¬ 
ground  including  education,  experience, 
references,  family  status  and  salary 
expected  to  State  Editor,  The  Post- 
Standard,  Syracuse  1,  New  York. 


JUNIOR  EDITOR 


$6,000  YEAR  TO  START 
for  qualified  telephone  supervisor  on 
important  Eastern  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
HERE’S  a  Rare  Opportunity 
with  advancement  possibilities! 
Write  fully  to 

Box  1232,  Editor  A  Publisher 


C^SSIFIED  manager,  man  or  woman 
xith  some  experience  to  build  up  ne¬ 
glected  department  on  permanent  in¬ 
centive  basis.  Right  person  can  double 
present  lineage.  Write  Robert  M.  Beer, 

President.  .Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Oa- 
»ette,  Addresi  Huron.  Ohio, 

editor  S  publisher  for  April  3,  1954 


CH.ARLESTON  (West  Virginia)  Ga¬ 
zette  needs  experienced  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  to  supervise  department.  Must 
write  heads,  read  copy,  do  make-up. 
West  Virginian  or  person  familiar  with 
area  preferred.  Writing  ability  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  details,  clippings  and  salary 
expected  to  Managing  Editor. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR — With  weekly  or 
small  daily  experience  for  growing  dai¬ 
ly  in  rapidly-expanding  community, 
(iather-write  club,  church,  personal, 
I  feature  articles.  Write  full  details  in 
longhand,  giving  salary  expected  to 
I  Daily  Herald,  Fairborn.  Ohio. 


IA)NG-established  investment  ad¬ 
visory  organization  in  New  York 
has  opening  on  one  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  publications  for  a  .Tunior 
Editor.  The  ability  to  handle  de¬ 
tails  meticulously  and  to  write 
clearly  and  imaginatively  is  more 
important  than  background  in  fi¬ 
nance  or  investments.  Send  us  full 
details  of  your  qualifications  in 
resume  together  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Your  reply  will  be 
confidential,  of  course.  Box  1420. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SIM’IETV  EDITOR — With  weekly  or 
■small  daily  experience  for  growing 
midwest  daily  with  8.000  circulation. 
Gather-write  club,  church,  personal, 
feature  articles.  Write  fully:  education, 
experience,  references,  family,  pay, 
Hgi-,  Personal  interview  required.  Box 

144.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Young  Man.  15,000 
circulation  Texas  daily.  Send  back¬ 
ground.  Opening  available  at  once.  Box 
1444.  Editor  .4  Publisher. 


WRITERS  1 — An  astute  agent  will  do 
more  than  iiresent  manuscripts  in  rou¬ 
tine  fashion.  He  will  recognize  talent 
and  create  the  opportunity  to  use  it  I 
Write  for  terms — 'POD.AY!  Mead  Agen¬ 
cy,  419-4th  .Ave.,  New  Y’ork  16.  N.  Y. 

INSTRUCTION 
Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
you  can  get  ahead  faster  1  A  great 
future  belongs  to  you  ...  if  you 
train  (or  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Pariah  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experts 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  lu- 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examination  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  flrit 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week,  19  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 

NOTICES 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


W.AN'TED  Y’oiing  reporter  for  Texas 
Daily  on  Coast.  Only  Chart  .Area  9  ap¬ 
plications  considered.  Box  1426,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Promotioii — PuhUc  RdatloM 


PRODUCT  PUBLICITY 

Ij.VRGFI  food  mannfacturin;?  company 
iummU  young  woman  to  handle  public¬ 
ity.  Must  have  barkKround  in  journal* 
ism,  foods,  and  food  photography. 
Some  travelling.  Kxcellent  opportunity. 
Write  to  Box  1405.  Kditor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Adminktrattve 

MANAGER  or  editor,  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  large  weekliei,  small  daily  in  all 
capacities.  Re-locate  in  responsible  job 
only.  Chart  area  6.  J-ichooI,  family, 
community  minded.  Box  1315,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHERS 

10,000  to  20,000  CIRCULATION 
NOW  advertising  mansger/assistant 
publisher  on  5,000  to  10,000  daily.  4)4 
years  this  capacity,  wants  to  sdvanee. 
Will  give  midwest  or  west-coast  pub¬ 
lisher  aggressive  and  smooth  fnnetion- 
ing  business  management.  Eight  years 
advertising  experience;  Classified, 
General,  Legal  and  Retail,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  for  same  publisher.  Now 
heading  staff  of  eight,  suecestfully  In¬ 
doctrinated.  Experience  in  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  public  relations.  What  I 
don’t  know  I’ll  learn,  will  -work  long 
hard  hours  to  do  it.  Married,  29, 
healthy,  neat  and  loyal.  Available  after 
resignation.  Write  to  Box  1338,  Editor 
A  Publisben. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ONLY 

ONE  NEWSPAPER 
IN 

THE 

WORLD 

CAN  QUALIFY 

FOR 

The  Services  of 

THIS  COMPETENT 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Who  ii  eipecialljr  qualified 
in  Labor  Relations  and  Personnel, 
Ontting  Costs  and  Increasing  Profits. 

He  Is  Willing  to  go  to  work 
soon  on  the  ONE  NEWSPAPER  which 
he  feels  can  best  proll 
br  his  effort. 

SALARY  Depends  on 
Opportunity  to  Gradually 
acquire  some  stock  interest  or 
other  Profit  Sharing  Incentive. 

CAN  ARRANGE 
PERSONAL  INTERVIEW 
IN  NEW  YORK 
DURING  ANPA  CONVENTIOL 
BOX  1226 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR, 
competitive 

experienced  in  100,000  circnlation. 
and  have  been 

Business  Manager  A  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  also  publisher  on  small  daily 
in  active  competitive  area. 
Available  April  first.  References 
galore.  Capable  re-organiser.  Knows 
how  to  produce  profits.  Box  1134 
Air  Mail  to  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  or  assistant  to  publisher  op¬ 
portunity  sought  on  daily  in  midwest 
or  east  by  editor-manager  of  large 
Pennsylvania  weeklies.  Age  42,  mar¬ 
ried,  AB,  6  years  here.  Use  blind  ad 
to  protect  employer  who  is  familiar 
with  ad  and  will  furnish  appraisal. 
Will  answer  all  letters.  Write  Box 
1331.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  I 

Alert,  creative-minded,  abundant 
“know-how,’*  24  years  experience  di¬ 
recting  and  selling  Retail,  General, 
Classified  in  competitive  markets,  50- 
250,000  circulation.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  record.  Now  associated  with 
Northern  Daily  but  I  am  seeking  a 
better  opportunity  on  a  progressive 
daily  newspaper  located  in  Florida  or 
Chart  Areas  4,  5,  9.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Available  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  New  York  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER  of  suspended 
Times-Herald,  Washington,  D.  C.,  25 
years  total  experience,  last  seven  as 
Credit  Manager,  previous  as  Cashier, 
Head  Bookkeeper,  Accountant.  Robert 
R.  Gramm.  P.  0.  Box  185,  McLean, 
Virginia. 


PUBLISHERS 

Want  manager's  job  with  West  Coast 
semi-weekly  or  daily,  5,000  to  20,000 
circulation.  Will  invest  10  to  25%  in 
plant.  Now  advertising  manager/assist- 
ant  publisher  on  5,000  to  10,000  daily 
i'A  years  this  capacity,  want  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Eight  years  advertising  experi¬ 
ence;  classified,  general,  legal  and  re¬ 
tail.  Three  different  cities,  same  pub¬ 
lisher.  Now  heading  staff  of  eight.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  labor  problems  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  What  I  don't  know  I’ll 
learn,  will  work  long  hard  hours  to 
do  it.  Married,  29,  healthy,  neat,  and 
loyal.  Available  after  resignation. 
Write  Box  1409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  soot  news  coverage  on 
specials;  personal  attention,  no  hand¬ 
outs;  space;  1  new  client  wanted.  Box 
1311.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST 

EXPERIENCED  Gag,  Comic  Strip  and 
Editorial  Cartoonist.  Work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  National  magazines  and  top 
newspapers.  Wishes  to  assist  comic 
strip  cartoonist  or  newspaper  work. 
Box  1126,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  for  all 
around  position  where  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  is  the  major  concern.  Evening 
preferred.  Box  1222,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

EIGHT  Successful  years  circulation 
manager  of  20,000  class  paper  also 
handled  building  maintenance  and  pur¬ 
chased  supplies.  Have  handled  mail 
sub.scription  and  country  departments 
on  large  papers.  Desire  to  make 
change.  Make  offer.  Write  Box  1430, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Adveitis 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  all  phases  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  9  years  experience.  Age  33.  Ful¬ 
ly  capable  managing  any  size  opera¬ 
tion.  Now  employed.  Complete  resume 
of  experience  on  request.  Box  1436, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HERE’S  A  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
with  experience,  ability,  enthusiasm  and 
promotional  ideas.  R  E  M  E  M  B  E  R  I 
Strong  selling  is  needed  in  the  years 
ahead.  Available  as  manager  on  small 
daily;  assistant  or  supervisor  on  larg¬ 
er  daily.  Box  1447,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Dtsplny  Advertising _ 


.\DVERTISING  manager,  top  sales¬ 
man.  22  years  retail,  national.  43,  mar¬ 
ried,  family.  Permanent.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  $100  minimum,  plus  reason¬ 
able  percentage.  Box  1342,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  salesman  thoroughly 
experienced  selling,  layout,  servicing; 
promoting  new  business.  References. 
Prefer  daily,  chart  area  $2.  Box  1309, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  experienced  young  adman,  27, 
working  on  one  of  nation’s  best  big 
city  morning  dailies  offers  skills  gain¬ 
ed  in  4  years’  experience  (including 
toughest  competition  in  the  league). 
Has  worked  in  South,  Mid-West  and 
East  and  will  go  anywhere  for  right 
offer — say  $115  and  up.  Schooling  in¬ 
cludes  editorial  training  and  some  art. 
Box  1310,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


MANAGING  Editor  small  daily  15 
years  experience,  40.  Could  buy  In. 
Box  1242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editor,  reporter,  work 
make-up,  state,  copy,  magazine,  city 
desks.  Seven  years  on  midwest  paper 
with  175,000  circulation.  Want  re¬ 
sponsible  post  on  smaller  paper;  job 
permanent.  Fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Married,  28,  available  April.  Box  1328, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITURIAL  WRITER,  impressive  list 
of  accomplishments,  seeks  editor  of 
editorial  page  post  with  progressive 
Southern  daily  interested  in  expand¬ 
ing  reputation  for  public  service.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  selecting  and  processing 
columns,  cartoons,  letters  and  design¬ 
ing  page.  Young  (32)  married.  Native 
Southerner  familiar  with  section’s  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  problems.  Nine  years 
best  experience.  $100  per  week  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  1128,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT 

PHOTO,  sports,  features,  news.  Work 
my  specialty.  Box  1133,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


RELIABLE  reporter,  deskman.  7  yMvs  | 
experience.  Married,  vet,  32,  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  1124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  large 
paper  seeks  connection  and  residence 
in  New  Jersey.  Wealth  of  exi>cricnce 
in  retail,  general,  classified.  Fine  rec¬ 
ord,  background.  Best  references.  Past 
president  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Kiwanis  Write  Box  1424,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  experienced  young  adms.i  29, 
married,  6  yrs.  experience  on  Southern 
Daily,  56,000  circulation.  University 
of  Wisconsin  graduate.  Seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  on  daily  in  chart  areas  6,  7  or  8. 
Write  Box  1422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER — Top  tiight  staffer,  age 
31.  New  Jersey  resident,  9  years  me¬ 
tropolitan  daily,  radio,  publicity,  ad 
agency  experience,  seeks  news  spot. 
Will  re-locate.  Box  1225,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  eager  to  work  on  small 
newspaper.  B.A.,  24,  will  start  at  bot¬ 
tom.  Box  1250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  journalism  graduate — 34 — 
experienced  editor  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  and  photographer — desires  employ¬ 
ment.  Prefer  chart  area  1  or  New 
England.  Box  1321,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  or  assistant  to  publisher  op¬ 
portunity  sought  on  daily  in  midwest 
or  east  by  editor-manager  of  large  Penn¬ 
sylvania  weeklies.  Age  42,  married, 
AB,  6  years  here.  Use  blind  ad  to 
protect  employer  who  is  familiar  with 
ad  and  will  furnish  appraisal.  Will 
answer  all  letters.  Write  Box  1332, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Nearly  3  years  court 
house,  city  hall  beat,  17,000  Ohio 
daily.  Clippings.  AB,  married,  85.  Box 
734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 2  years  varied  experi 
ence,  beat,  assignment,  feature,  em¬ 
phasis  now  on  columns,  25,000  mid- 
western  daily.  Wants  to  relocate,  any¬ 
where,  newspaper,  magazine.  26,  vet, 
J  grad,  single,  car,  good  photogra¬ 
pher,  clips,  references.  Box  1123,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Need  Boost)  Sports  editor 
for  daily  (6,500)  five  years  needs 
scenery  change.  Able  to  handle  cam¬ 
era,  some  work  on  wire,  general  re¬ 
porting.  Married,  28,  Vet.  B.A.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1138,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  rewrite,  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer;  married,  25; 
prefer  New  York  or  Pacific  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Box  1228,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

JUNIOR  EDITOR  —  (Tied  to  desk) 
wants  chance  to  write  features  in 
technical  fields.  Prefer  daily  or  college 
spot  in  large  western  city.  M.A.  in 
English.  7  years  daily,  37,  married. 
Will  travel.  References.  Write  Box 
1317,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — for  daily  re¬ 
quiring  top,  thoroughly  grounded  news¬ 
man  who  knows  his  business,  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  energetic  worker,  now  in  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  Box  1334,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWISMAN,  knowhow;  college;  single, 
travel;  left  eye  bad;  want  back  to 
press,  was  out;  take  novice  pay  to 
start.  Box  1339,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONAL 
HOME-SERVICE 
Magazine  Editor, 

newspaper  work,  photographer  (know 
darkroom),  32,  female,  college  grad* 
uate,  prefer  west  or  southwest.  Box 
1343,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  —  Promote  the  FOOD 
ADVERTISING  in  your  paper  through 
sparkling  editorial  features,  menus, 
contests.  Two  years  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  homemakers'  programs.  Seven 
years  writing  food  copy,  food  column 
and  home  economics  releases;  five 
years  cooking  schools.  Some  food  pho¬ 
tography.  Box  1330,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RECENTLY  released  Washington 
based  PRU  and  editor  of  official  pub¬ 
lication  is  looking  for  game  sort  of  thing 
in  Washington  where  he  is  resident, 
house  owner  and  member  of  National 
Press  ()lub.  Must  have  $150  •  $175  to 
start.  Family  man.  Wide-spread  jour¬ 
nalism  experience.  Box  1333,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  three  years’  experience, 
available  now  for  chart  area  2,  3, 
p.m.  daily.  Veteran,  single,  college  de¬ 
gree,  graphic,  own  car.  Box  1344,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — eight  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  habits.  Single.  Don't 
drink.  No  floater.  Articles  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  major  sport  publications.  Not 
afraid  to  work.  Write  column,  fea¬ 
tures.  Well  versed  in  make-up  and 
layouts.  Box  1324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  four  years  newsma¬ 
gazine,  daily  experience;  all  around 
knowledge  sports,  best  on  features,  in¬ 
terviews;  seek  50,000  daily  or  com¬ 
parable;  World  War  II,  Korea  vet, 
single,  27.  Box  1325,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TIMES-HERALD  STAFFER 
Top-flight  rewrite  and  leg  man.  7 
years  experience  police  and  sports.  De¬ 
sire  cityside  with  large  daily.  Chart 
Ares  9  or  6.  Minimum  $100.  Box  1319, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITING  Reporter,  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  Chicago,  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  wants  job  with  forward  looking 
newspaper.  Box  1313,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN  Reporter  with  2yt  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  Chicago  daily  with  mil¬ 
lion  circulation,  2 Vi  years  with  Na¬ 
tional  News  Magazine  in  New  York 
and  Washington  wants  job.  Chart  area 
12,  6  or  2.  Box  1312,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Herald ;  covered  top  beat ;  36,  College 
degree.  Box  1416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A-1  MAN  as  reporter-deskmsn.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Box  1440,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  ia  Ad  copy  for  showing 


LOCATION  without  IDENTIFl 


ipy  for  sh< 
CATION 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  3.  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Editorial _  1 


A.  B.  bnglish  Major-History  Minor. 
Orsdustcd  February  '54.  Single,  25, 
Jrsft  exempt.  Experience  college  pub¬ 
lications  and  some  experience  on  city 
isily.  Want  job  as  reporter  on  daily 
sith  circulation  of  10,000  or  up.  Any- 
ohere.  Box  1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAIL.4BLE  SOON:  woman  expert 
enced  in  reporting,  research,  copyedit- 
iag,  M-SJ,  Wants  Summer  or  permanent 
job.  Can  go  anywhere.  In  New  York 
during  ANPA  convection.  Box  1446, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  Editor  with  top  economic 
education,  all-around  editorial-photo 
experience  available  May  1.  Box  1441, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

D.AILY  news  or  related  work.  Four 
years  in  reporting,  copyreading,  pho¬ 
tography.  Two  years  as  editor  of  plant 
newspaper.  Married,  children,  32.  Car, 
camera.  Box  1417.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Editorial _  , 


vE  a  good  fight.  Where  can 
the  editor  who  wants  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  do  some  honest-to-Ood 
community-level  crusading!  The  by¬ 
line  means  more  than  the  buck.  23, 
NYU  grad,  16  months  sports  editor 
18,000  Army  paper  Europe.  D/A  ci¬ 
tation  for  top  column  in  service.  Maga¬ 
zine  feature  sales.  Samples.  Box  1407, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  New  York  and  Texas 
dailies’  experience.  A.B.  degree.  33, 
married,  sober,  will  travel.  Box  1400, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  2  years’  experience, 
wants  40  more.  Now  on  a.m.  daily,  ' 
seeks  job  with  medium  or  metropoli¬ 
tan  p.m.  paper  Chart  Areas  1,  2  or  6. 
Veteran,  25,  married,  college.  Box 

1418,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  REPORTER 
TWO  years  city  beat  experience  on 
two  good  New  England  medium-sized 
dailies  plus  editing  8,000  circulation 
Navy  weekly.  Some  time  on  desk  and 
wire  copy.  Extensive  photo  experience. 
Some  free-lance  magazine  work.  Col¬ 
lege.  24.  Have  car,  Rollei,  family,  no 
debts.  Looking  for  a  job  with  a  future 
on  a  good  paper — anywhere.  Box  1408, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  VETERAN— Willing  to  work 
long  hours  on  progressive  sports  staff. 
Now  with  National  baseball  organiza¬ 
tion.  Experience  primary,  salary  sec¬ 
ondary,  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Iiwtmctlon 

WOMAN  Assistant  Professor  must 
change  from  extremely  humid  climate 
Can  teach  specialised  journalism.  Box 
1118.  Editor  A  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AH  Departmcnta 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


All  Departments 


EDITOR,  reporter,  five  years  full  time 
experience  on  small  daily,  metropolitan 
daily,  wire  service  as  general  and 
sports  reporter,  city  editor,  oil  editor, 
telegraph  editor,  stale  desk,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  desk  manager.  Making  $120  on 
niglitside  but  might  take  less  for  day- 
side  job  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  adjoin¬ 
ing  states.  Box  1415,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  experience  all  beats, 
executive  posts.  Want  paper  seeking  to 
solve  problems  through  know  how,  38, 
location  no  object.  References.  Box 
1412.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HERE’S  A  MAN  .  .  . 
who  wants  to  write  editorials 
again.  He  has  two  degrees  in 
political  science  .  .  .  has  written 
and  edited  pamphlets  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  Foreign  Policy  Assoc¬ 
iation,  ECA/MSA,  etc.  .  .  .  coauth- 
ored  an  award-winning  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Washington  Post  .  .  . 
has  traveled,  lived  and  worked 
in  Europe  .  .  .  AND  has  had  7S^ 
years  of  editorial-writing  ex¬ 
perience  on  leading  dailies. 

Now  available,  best  references. 
For  interview  at  ASNE  or  ANPA 
meetings  write  or  call  T.  K.  Ford, 
5921  33d  St.  NW.  Washington.  D.  C. 


I  AM  a  practical  newspaperman  with 
first-class  reporting  and  editing  back¬ 
ground;  33,  now  employed  on  large 
daily ;  well  educated;  interested  in  re¬ 
sponsible  job  on  weekly  or  daily.  Box 
1439,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  HAVE  the  background  and  experi¬ 
ence — and  would  like  to  hear  from  a 
good  daily  newspaper  needing  a  Sun¬ 
day  Editor.  Box  1432,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M.AN AGING  editor  11  years  60,000 
daily  and  Sunday,  also  highly  experi¬ 
enced  in  promotion,  wants  responsible 
administrative  or  news  job.  Available 
for  interview  in  New  York  during 
ANPA.  Box  1413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER'S  assistant,  editor — Ex¬ 
perienced  young  editorial  writer,  make 
np.  Photography,  outdoor  writer  and 
columnist  plus  all  city  beats  on  big 
papers.  Prefer  large  weekly  or  small 
daily  in  New  York  or  New  England. 
Write  Box  1410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPDRTER,  EDITOR-FREE  LANCE 
WRITER,  27,  employed  New  York, 
over  4  years  experience,  J  Grad,  mar¬ 
ried  wants  newspaper  work  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  11  or  12.  Can  interview  at 
A.N.P.A.  Box  1431,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Phot<mniphy 

CHIEF  photographer,  25,  7  years  on 
25,000  daily,  seeks  staff  position  on 
larger  paper.  Assignment  experience 
for  wire  service.  Aerial,  Fairchild,  also. 
Family  man,  car.  free  to  travel.  Box 
1320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TUPS  in  News,  sports,  features,  16 
years  experience  on  Metropolitan  and 
small  town  dailies,  Fairchild  operator, 
some  feature  writing.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  ear.  .Available  for  interview 
at  A.N.P.A.  37,  married.  Box  1438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Prom  o<  toil — PabHc  Relatio— 

ADVERTISING  SECRETARIAL 

ASSISTANT 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
most  thoroughly  experienced  woman  in 
her  field  is  available  for  New  York 
area.  Newspaper  experience,  four  na¬ 
tional  magazines  (secretary  to  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotion  manager),  handles 
all  correspondence,  knows  mechanical 
productions,  all  print  media,  can  write. 
Wants  to  be  right  hand  to  busy  adver¬ 
tising  man  in  any  field.  In  her  thirties. 
$90.  Box  1227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Man,  30;  wide 
news  experience;  solid  consumer  and 
industrial  PR  background:  publicity, 
community  relations,  etc.;  now  with 
steel  company;  family  man;  interested 
in  opportunity  abroad,  preferably  in¬ 
dustrial,  Europe.  Now  making  $8500. 
Box  1434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mcch«nIc«I  I 

PRUDLC’l'lU.N  MANAGER,  15  years 
on  2  of  largest  papers  in  U.  S.  Un¬ 
usual  ability  and  work  record.  ’Two 
terms  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee. 
Wide  knowledge  all  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  labor  negotiations.  Age  48. 

Bov  1129.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  26  years  press¬ 
room  experience.  5  years  as  Press  and 
Stereotype  Foreman  on  medium  opera¬ 
tion.  Age  52.  Desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity.  References,  de¬ 
tails  upon  inquiry.  Box  1341.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent- 
Mechanical  Superintendent — thorough 
knowledge  of  modern  composing  room 
production  methods,  including  tele¬ 
typesetter.  Also  union  laws  and  their 
applied  application.  Geographic  loca¬ 
tion  no  problem.  Available  at  once. 
Write  Box  1451,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABIE,  EXPERIENCED,  lAlENIED 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  AVAILABLE 


MANY  FORMER  EMPLOYES  OF  THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  TIMES-HERALD  ARE  BEING  ABSORBED 
INTO  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  POST  AND 
TIMES-HERALD  OPERATION  OR  HAVE  ALREADY 
RECEIVED  OFFERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ELSE¬ 
WHERE.  OTHERS  ARE  STILL  AVAILABLE  FOR 
JOB  OFFERS.  THE  GROUP  INCLUDES  A  WIDE 
VARIETY  OF  SKILLS— CLERICAL  AND  SALES 
AS  WELL  AS  PROFESSIONAL  AND  EXECUTIVE: 
WRITERS.  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS.  TYPISTS.  SECRETARIES.  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANTS.  MESSENGERS.  SALESMEN.  EDITORS.  IN 
FACT.  ALMOST  EVERY  TYPE  OF  ABILITY  WHICH 
ANY  EMPLOYER  MIGHT  REQUIRE. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  COMPANY  IS  OFFER¬ 
ING  TERMINATION  PAYMENTS  TO  THESE  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  AND  IS  GIVING  THEM  FIRST 
CONSIDERATION  FOR  ANY  ADDITIONAL  EX¬ 
PANSION  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER.  AN  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE 
HAS  BEEN  SET  UP  TO  EXPEDITE  THE  PLACEMENT 
OF  PEOPLE  WHO  CANNOT  BE  ABSORBED  INTO 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND  TIMES-HERALD. 

POTENTIAL  EMPLOYERS  ARE  URGED  TO 
WIRE— WRITE— OR  PHONE: 

ROBERT  THURSTON. 

TIMES-HERALD  BUILDING. 

1317  H  ST..  N.W..  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
PHONE:  REPUBLIC  7-1234 

SIMIL.\R  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE  BEING  PUBLISHED 
IN  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  TRADE  PUBUCATIONS. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Senator  Joe  McCarthy’s  an¬ 
nouncement  (E&P,  March  27,  page 
13),  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
“personal  project”  to  investigate 
the  press,  is  not  a  new  approach 
for  him.  This  time  he  says  he  is 
going  to  expose  Communist  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  press  and  other  in¬ 
formation  media,  particularly  in 
Washington. 

“For  months,”  the  Senator  said, 
“I  have  been  carefully  and  pains¬ 
takingly  preparing  a  report  on  the 
aims  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
infiltrate  and  control  every  media 
(cq)  of  information,  such  as  radio, 
newspapers  and  television  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  how  some  politicians  are 
in  mortal  fear  of  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  guided  by  them.” 
This  project  is  not  supposed  to  be 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Senate 
subcommittee. 

It  might  be  said  that  McCarthy 
has  been  busting  a  gusset  for  some 
time  in  his  desire  to  investigate  the 
press.  He  started  out  in  a  small 
way  around  1950  attacking  the 
press.  There  were  five  different 
instances  of  his  trying  to  organize 
advertiser  boycotts  against  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines — Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Time  magazine. 

These  attempts  didn’t  get  any 
place,  .so  he  tried  a  direct  frontal 
attack  on  James  Wechsler  of  the 
New  York  Post.  If  he  had  been 
permitted  to  get  away  with  his  at¬ 
tempted  intimidation  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  editor  in  an  open  Congressional 
hearing,  he  probably  would  have 
extended  his  “probe”  to  other  edi¬ 
tors  whom  he  didn’t  like.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  he  was  sat  on  so  hard  by 
•editors  that  he  dropped  this  ap¬ 
proach. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  April,  1953,  he  asked  the 
Departments  of  Defease  and  State, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  supply 
him  with  information  relating  to 
press,  radio  and  television  contacts 
of  those  agencies.  He  sent  out 
questionnaires  seeking  information 
on  what  he  called  “any  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  of  communication 
— press,  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.”  He  said,  “I’m  interested 
in  the  amount  of  taxpayers’  money 
being  used  to  subsidize  news 
media.” 

He  denied  this  was  an  “investi¬ 
gation”  of  the  press,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  else  you  would  call  it. 
However,  there  has  been  no  “re¬ 
port”  or  “finding.s”  issued  on  this 
phase  of  inquiry.  He  probably 
didn't  find  what  he  was  looking 
for. 

Later  he  tried  another  angle — 
asking  the  Post  Office  for  the  cost 
of  “subsidizing”  the  distribution  of 


the  Washington  Post,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  Daily  Worker. 
Nothing  came  of  this  inquiry, 
either. 

Now  there  is  a  more  direct  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject  supposed  to 
be  near  to  hi.s  heart — a  probe  of 
Communist  infiltration  of  the 
press.  Almost  since  he  arrived  in 
the  Senate  in  1947  he  has  charged 
that  newspapers  and  magazines 
which  opposed  him  were  operated 
by  left-wingers  or  followers  of  the 
Communist  Party  line.  Through 
the  efforts  of  his  subcommittee  he 
hasn’t  been  able  to  prove  it  to  any¬ 
one’s  satisfaction  but  his  own. 
Now  he  frankly  admits  this  is  a 
“personal  project”  which  it  has 
been  since  the  beginning. 

With  full  realization  that  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  may  be  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  intimidate  his  critics, 
as  he  did  with  Wechsler,  we  say: 
let  him  personally  inve.stigate  the 
press  to  his  heart’s  content.  The 
press  operates  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 

It  has  nothing  to  hide  .  Any  per¬ 
son  so  inclined  can  investigate  it. 
We  object,  however,  when  an 
elected  official  exceeds  the  scope 
of  his  authority  to  make  such  a 
fishing  expedition. 

*  «  >•> 

A  LOT  OF  newspaper  readers 
blame  the  press  for  having  “made” 
Senator  McCarthy  what  he  is  to¬ 
day.  They  seem  to  think  that  he 
would  be  a  nobody  if  newspapers 
had  not  reported  (they  call  it 
“played  up”)  McCarthy’s  activ¬ 
ities.  They  think  newspapers  to¬ 
day  should  play  down  or  ignore 
him  and  by  so  doing,  they  believe, 
McCarthy  will  disappear.  That’s 
all  wi.shful  thinking. 

Of  course,  every  public  figure 
owes  his  popularity  or  unpopular¬ 
ity  to  publicity.  And  the  right 
kind  of  publicity  can  create  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure.  Senator  McCarthy  was 
not  deliberately  built  up  by  the 
newspapers.  He  is  a  product  of 
nobody’s  build-up  but  his  own. 
From  his  first  appearance  on  the 
public  scene  he  started  making 
statements  that  were  news.  They 
could  not  be  ignored.  He  cannot 
be  ignored  now.  Any  attempt  by 
a  newspaper  to  do  so,  or  to  under¬ 
play  news  about  him,  is  an  affront 
to  the  readers. 

Last  June  a  newspaper  suggested 
blacklisting  McCarthy — giving  him 
the  cold  shoulder.  We  said  it  was 
a  “head-in-the-sand”  attitude  and 
that  cen.sorship  self-imposed  in  a 
newspaper  office  is  the  worst  kind. 

Now  another  newspaper  is  try¬ 
ing  a  different  treatment  —  arbi¬ 
trarily  placing  McCarthy  news  in¬ 
side  of  the  paper.  The  paper 
thought  there  was  a  tendency  to 
overplay  the  Senator.  There  may 
be  some  justification  for  that  be¬ 
lief,  but  we  don’t  feel  that  arbi¬ 


trary  relegation  of  such  stories  to 
page  3  or  elsewhere  will  solve  it. 

A  newspaper  editor  has  one 
standard:  Is  it  news?  He  must  an¬ 
swer  that  question  with  respect  to 
every  item  that  appears  in  his 
paper,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  such  items  determines  where 
they  will  appear.  He  cannot  pre¬ 
judge  in  any  instance.  His  news 
judgment  should  be  controlling 
when  the  day’s  grist  is  in. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  an 
editor  to  take  a  second  or  third 
look  at  all  stories  to  prevent  him¬ 
self  from  going  overboard.  But  it 
is  wrong  for  him.  in  our  opinion, 
to  decide  that  regardless  of  what 
the  news  is,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens,  a  certain  category  will  be 
ignored  or  buried. 

■ 

Quick  Bond  Issue 
Halted  by  Daily 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

An  editorial  program  vigorously 
carried  out  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  Daily  Herald  of  Gulfport  and 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  induced  the  super¬ 
visors  of  Harrison  County  to  hold 
an  election  on  a  proposed  $600,- 
000  bond  issue  rather  than  issue 
the  bonds  without  one. 

An  editorial  on  March  4  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  intended  to  issue 
the  bonds  without  previous  an¬ 
nouncement. 

To  aid  in  getting  the  necessary 
signatures  from  20  per  cent  of  the 
voters,  it  published  a  petition  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  election  with  a  postage 
paid  form  readers  could  clip  right 
from  the  paper  and  send  to  the 
Daily  Herald  without  cost. 

The  deadline  was  20  days,  and 
on  March  19,  Publisher  E.  P. 
Wilkes  presented  5,397  signatures, 
slightly  more  than  necessary,  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

■ 

Foundation  Trustee 

Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  has  announced  the 
election  of  Mark  F.  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  and  Courier-Journal,  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Foundation. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

April  4-6 — Inter-State  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

April  8-10  —  North  Dakota 
Press  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

April  9-10 — Florida  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
meeting,  De  Land,  Fla. 

April  10-11 — Florida  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors, 
meeting,  DeLand,  Fla. 

April  1 1-13 — I  nstitute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  spring  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

April  15-17 — American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  19 — Associated  Press, 
annual  membership  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

April  19-21  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

April  19-22 — A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  convention,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

April  22-24 — Nebraska  Press 
Association,  annual  state  con¬ 
vention,  Fontenelle  Hotel,  Om¬ 
aha,  Neb. 

April  22-24 — American  As¬ 
sociation  Advertising  Agencies, 
convention,  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W,  Va. 

April  23-24  —  Advertising 
Managers  Association  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspapers,  spring 
conference.  The  Northernaire, 
near  Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

April  24-25 — IPA  third  me¬ 
chanical  conference.  Hotel  Le- 
land,  Springfield,  III. 

April  25-27 — Ohio  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers’  Association, 
spring  meeting,  St.  Francis  Ho¬ 
tel,  Canton,  Ohio. 

April  25-May  1 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

April  26-May  1 — Internation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Journalists, 


second  World 
deaux,  France. 


Congress,  Bor- 
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Electricity  from  the 
Federal  Government 


Electricity  from  on 
Electric  Company 


Two  kinds  of  eleclricity 

WHICH  DO  YOU  GET? 


Four  out  of  fi\e  peoplt*  }iet  elfctric  il)  from  iho  more  than 
iMK)  husiness-mana^ed  oleetru-  li<iht  and  power  eompanies. 
I  hefsc  companies  ha\e  Iripletl  their  supply  of  electricity  in 
15  years.  And  they  have  cut  the  average  family  price  per 
kilowatt-hour  by  one-fourth. 


COMPANY  ELECTRICITY 


1.  Its  prices  are  strictly  regulated  l»y  people  representing  you. 

2.  It  is  available  to  everyone— without  discrimination. 

3.  It  comes  from  plants  paid  for  by  tbousan<ls  of  owners. 

4.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
a  free  and  strong  America. 


The  other  kind  of  electricity  is  produced  hy  the  federal 
government  and  distributed  to  several  million  families  and 
businesses. 

The  dilT«‘rences  between  the  two  are  important.  They 
affect  you.  your  pocketlntok  and  your  future.  Here  they  are: 


GOVERNMENT  ELECTRICITY 


Its  prices  are  exempt  from  normal  regulation. 

2.  Certain  favored  groups  have  first  call  on  it. 

3.  Its  plants  take  tax  money  badly  needed  for  other  purposes. 

4.  It  puts  the  federal  government  in  business  — it  points  to  a 
government  |»ower  monoindy- and  socialism. 


\\  hen  you  hear  talk  of  a  new  government  power  project,  ask  these  two  questions:  Is  it  really  necessary? 

Is  it  a  job  that  can  lie  done  without  tax  money  by  America's  business-managed  Electric  Eight  and  Poner  Comi>unies*? 

“YOU  .-VKK  THKItK” — CHS  television — witne.«)  history’s  (treat  evenU  ONames  on  request  from  this  mucazinc 


ftlalad  la  U.  8  A 


Business  is  Better... in  Knoxville! 


2nd  city  in  the  nation  last  year  in 
percent  of  business  gain !  * 


’^Source:  Hand  McNally  Hulletin^  •January  1954, 


CIRCULATION: 

Daily— 105,043 
Sunday — 108,402 

Carries  82.4' ^  of  all  national  exclusive  accounts 
Carries  70.6'  ^  of  all  national  advertising 
Has  lowest  millines 


TEST  MARKET 

Knoxville  ranks  4th  among  the  most-recom¬ 
mended  “test  cities”  (75,000-150,000  population) 
in  the  South  and  Southeast,  according  to  Sales 
Management’s  recent  test  market  study. 


Knoxville’s  Metropolitan  Area  is  Tennessee’s  second 
largest .  .  .  and  still  growing!  With  a  population  of 
337,105 — 53rd  in  the  nation — this  prosperous  market 
includes  these  two  high-income  cities: 

KNOXVILLE 

3rd  largest  city  in  I'ennes-see.  Effective  buying 
income  per  family:  $4,958. 

OAK  RIDGE 

5th  largest  city  in  state.  Effective  buying  income 
per  family:  $7,512. 


The  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  is  by  far  the 
leading  newspaper  in  its  trading  area  of  over 
one  million  people.  It  offers  the  MOST  in: 

COVERAGE: 

93.9 '/o  in  the  Knoxville  ABC  city  zone 
24,795**  more  daily  circulation  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  this  market. 
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Knoxville— Hume  of  TVA 


**AH('  12  months  ending  6130153. 
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